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MEASURE FOR MEASURE 
OR ANGLO-AMERICAN 
EXCHANGES 


D r BETSKY, wnting with an authority to which I cannot 
(and did not) pretend, while apparently tailing me to task, 
confirms tlffe main features of the situation to which my 
heterogeneous collection of 'documents’ seemed to point The 
charge of bordenng on complacency, however, came as a disagree- 
able shock to me, the more so as it was made by one quite obviously 
without unfair animus Indeed I would be content to submit to his 
courteous stnctures without further comment did I not believe that 
by amphfying one or two of the points I tried to hmt at rather 
than to make I could dispose of the complacency charge or at least 
isolate the area of difference in 'valuation' which may be detected 
in Dr Betsky's unambiguous (though occasionally it would seem, 
self-contradictory*) 'comment and reply' and may have provided 
the grounds for the wounding accusation On the other hand, as I 
was not aware of exhibiting complacency in the 'Note', the taint 
may lie beyond my power to detect or eradicate At the same time 
there is no doubt in my mind that complacency on either side would 
effectively prevent the understanding I believe can be reached and 
which would prove extremely beneficial to the Enghsh side (Dr 
Betsky is kind enough to suggest ways by which the benefits might 
become mutual) m Anglo-imencan exchanges at Scrutiny level 
In my note I referred to the possibility or desirability of 
'avihzaton-wide unity' It may help to clanfy matters if I recall 
some of the relevant facts Dr Betsky complained of the absence 
m the note of point-for-point companson between the American 
and Enghsh 'scenes* and justifiably wondered from where I drew 
my comfort in reflectmg on the literary world in such a centre as 
London I simply took it for granted that English readers (for 
whom all my meagre scraps of borrowed information were intended) 
would supply the comparisons from the abundant stock of facts 
available to any reader of current Enghsh literary periodicals and 
what passes for hterature in the judgment of the contnbutors to 
those periodicals There is, notonously, no comfort to be derived 
from even the most fragmentary acquaintance with the state of 
letters in England Dr Betsky will have noted in the number of 
Scrutiny m which his comment appeared a reference to the 
'embarrassment facmg anyone who is concerned for the con- 
temporary function of criticism' The embarrassment is in part a 
measure of the relative success obtained m creating a public for 
whom there is no further need to amplify the analysis made in the 
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early numbers of Scrutiny of the system whereby our self-styled 
betters virtually govern unchallenged through a network of 'mter- 
lockmg directorates' But if none of the readers of this journal 
requires reviews of, say, the productions of Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene or V S Pritchett or needs reminding of the activity 
of these novelists in cntical journalism, if the reader can supply 
his own comment on the phenomena connected with the recent 
canonisation of the Sitwells, there is equally hardly a reader who 
does not meet in daily hfe with some evidence of the way in which 
the ramifications of the system choke his path and the extent to 
which in polite circles the Scrutiny opinion is still a minority opinion 
Nor are th^e wanting siren voices inviting one to make things 
easier all round 'After all , it is said, you^have to recognize that 
wq intellectuals (if you must use the word) are all in the same boat 
Faced with governmental indifference and the alienation of the 
masses, we should pull together We have the same concern for 
values (though we are less strident about it than you) And places 
could be found where your valuable contributions would resound 
to greater effect than in your self-chosen isolation' Polite rejection 
of these well-meant ..overtures earns the epithets 'humourless , 
'narrow' 'Puritanical', 'presumptuous', 'intolerant', 'hypercntical', 
'unattr^tive', 'lacking in charm' To fail to be impressed by 
Auden, Spender, Dylan Thomas et hoc genus omne and to say 
so in public is described as 'fouhng the nest' 

In these days of restricted travel it is less a matter of common 
knowledge that cultural exchanges between the vanous centres of 
our civilization (which may be defined geographically as the area 
covered by the sales of the Enghsh, Itahan, German and French 
language editions of Readers' Digest) are largely in the hands of 
the very people who govern at home and their 'opposite numbers' 
in other lands A glance at the translations of English authors for 
sale in the bookshops of any foreign capital will reveal the channels 
through which contact with England is maintained Five minutes' 
conversation with a foreign 'intellectual' on his reading in modem 
English literature yields the same names even when the foreigner 
himself goes to the onginals The 'coverage' of English literature 
in forei^ reviews, when not entrusted to an English representative 
of the 'system', is regularly inspired by the dominating group 
Of course there are exceptions I have been approached quizzically 
by cultivated foreigners with, 'Is Mr Morgan (or Mr Spender or 
any other fashionable name among the hterary people who visit 
foreign capitals privately or as delegates) really the best you have 
to offer?’— or ‘Can you explain to me ]ust what makes Rosamund 
Lehmann (or Elizabeth Bowen or I Compton-Bumett) a 
(hstinguished wnter?’ It is striking that authors of greater mterest 
if not earned by our distmgmshed travellers in hterary wares’ 
ren^ unkrown abroad The foreigner does not spontaneously 
prefer, say, Graham Greene to L H Myers He hears only of the 
former and takes him as representative of the best the Enghci, can 
manage m the ‘philosophical novelist’s’ hne It is equally stnkmg 
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that, as a general rule, 9ur hteraiy travellers bnng home wares 
ciTT» lflr to those they have recommended abroad 

The bearmg of these facts on any attempts made on behalf 
of Scrutiny to estabhsh fruitful relations with other centres will be 
obvious It has become extremely difficult "to discover who are 
the significant authors m any foreign country and it is almost hope 
less to expect a disinterested exanunation of our own authors by 
foreign critics What can still be done is, perhaps to stiftiy the 
intellectual climate m the centres that charactenze our civilization 
The significant varieties which may be discovered not only ennch 
our sense of the values we stnve to keep alive at home, but provide 
a measure by which we can see ourselves as more or less removed 
from an ideal centre^ It may be true that the fo^igner could 
profit by noting what is written in Scrutiny of the situation in 
England I hardly think it likely that our ‘foreign coverage’ would 
prove enlightemng to the native on the spot and it has certainly 
never been offered with such immodest pretensions 

That the U S A presents for us the significant vanety from 
studying which we are most likely to derive profit m the ways I 
have just outlined, has long been my conviction, and to judge by 
the volumes of Scrutiny it would seem that a similar conviction is 
pretty generally shared by Scrutiny's editors and contnbutors The 
study of the cultural history of literary Amenca would shll be 
profitabler’even if we had not such admirable helps as are provided 
by Henry Adams, Henry James, Edith Wharton, George Santayana 
and Malcolm Cowley (My ‘note’ was partly intended to pomt o^t 
the need for a continuation down to the present of Exile's Return)* 
Contact with Amenca is equally vital for the other reason I 
mentioned We look to the lively cntics in that country to tell us 
when our Emperor is naked In the article to which Dr Betsky 
referred I v^rote, ‘One of the happiest features of New Republic 
reviews for English readers is their immunity from respect for 
estabhshed Engh^ values’ Amenca has long since ceased to 
accept dictation of its values from a London group, however power- 
ful the hold of such a group on the moulding of opimon in England 
Yet, I had to report m the same article, ‘there is observable a 
distressing tendency to take over Bloomsbury values without 
question’ That was in 1939 Smce then Edmund Wilson and 
others have shown that cnhcal mdependence is possible 

Dr Betsky, however, warns us against expecting too much 
Whereas (he says m effect) the Amencan cntic is much liveher and 
much more devastutmg than the Enghsh cntic when faced with an 
obviously immature Amencan wnter, when faced with an obviously 
immature Enghsh wnter, such as Stephen Spender, wnters for 
Scrutiny would note in Amencan magazmes the uncertainty 
of evaluative judgm^t' Why is this^ Can it be that the Enghsh 
wnter denves prestige m Amencan eyes from crossmg the Atlantic 
accompanied, as it were, by the echoes of a chorus of praising 
Enghsh cnbcs^ The Amencan pubhshers would seem to think $0 
At least, a wnter m The Hudson Review reports that, ‘Along with 
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Mr Graham Greene's new novel. Viking has supphed a booklet of 
gratuitous information for reviewers, on the cover of which, bordered 
by a bilious grey-green, is a sepia portrait of the novelist Inside, 
a number of his Enghsh colleagues make liberal use of the adjective 
great" ' The Amencan pubhsher's advertisement of The Song 
of the Cold by Dr Edith Sitwell (taken from Partisan Review) 
quotes^ from a review by John Lehmann (her English pubhsher) 
m the New York Times Book Review Horizon, it will be recalled, 
sponsored the 'British Edition' of Partisan Review The November 


1948 number (Amencan edition) of Partisan Review might be con- 
sidered, witii only slight exaggeration, an 'American edition' of 
Horizon It contains an extract from an autobiographical work m 
progress^ by Stephen Spender (reminiscences among other things of 
Auden at C)xford) and an extract entitled 'The Creative Life in Our 
Time' from a longer correspondence between Elizabeth Bowen, 
Graham Greene and V S Pntchett Further parallels under the 
heading 'Over here— over there' might be made For instance, the 
reviewer in the Times Literary Supplement of F O Matthiessen o 
second, revised and enlarged, edition of The Achievement of T S 
Eliot writes ' the book, in spite of revision, seems here and 
there out of touch with present opmion For instance, it is no longer 
usual to cite Miss Edith Sitwell as an example of the less effective 
aspects of modem poetry Whether the rest of America Has moved 
with the (English) times I have not yet heard Tlie only 'document' 
I have to hand is a photograph taken from an Amencan magazine^ 
showing Dr Edith and Sir Osbert Sitwell sitting m a New York 
bookshop and, as the caption tells us, receiving the homage, not only 
of the only other Enghshman present, Mr Spender, but also of 
a group of Amencan poets and poetesses, mcludmg Mr Auden, 
and with one of the two associate editors of Partisan Review in the 
foreground The December 1948 number of Partisan Review con- 
tains a report of an interview with Sir Osbert, which if it is not an 
elaborate mystification, will surely have astomshed Dr Betsky 
Smce the English public has failed to support the 'Bntish edition' 
of this journal and many Scrutiny readers will not have access to 
this numben I append a few snippets ' his autobiography 
IS one of the most highly personal documents since Rousseau's 
Confessions, though without any of its indiscretions ’ ‘At 
fifty-six he IS a very imposing figure TaU and slightly stooped, he 
has a digmty a nd calm, which, at the cost of a chche, can only be 

^The Life of Literature 

^Ltfe, Dec 6th, 1948— m which we read (it may as a ma tte r of 
mnoaty be record^) ‘Edith is a candidate to succeed John 

^^ahPth “t bteraiy adviser to Queen 

Elizabeth In her book The Song of the Cold Edith takes her 

the topmost modem poets With the just-published 
Sr niwT® S® autobio^aphy, Laughter in the N^t Room, 

Amencan best-seller list, but has 
also produced a classic chronicle of an amaTung farmy 
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described as Olympian’ Sir Osbert’s views, as reported, are in 
keeping, but this is not the place to reproduce them The inter 
viewer concludes, 'Whatever one’s personal assessment of his 
judgments it is impossible not to admire a man who, both in his 
work and in his personal life, has fought so hard and with such 
pleasing results for standards above the common’ (If this is the 
American equivalent of ptnce sans nre, I must stand convicted of 
lack of appreciation) 

Dsr Betsky will accuse me of a frivolous want of balance (there 
have, to my knowledge, been voices on the other side) if I continue 
at this level Our area of difference does not begin here Before 
approaching nearer, h«)wever, I should like to touch on a further 
observation concermng Scrutiny Tt has failed m recent years to 
report American poetry and novels’ This failure was not due to 
contemptuous neglect There were material difficulties, of course, 
during the war years But readmg was done 'with a view to 
reporting’ during those years and yet no reviews appeared Here 
I must confine myself to my own share Of the novels and stones 
that came my way (with the exception of Go»down Moses) not one 
seemed to me worthy of special mention and the list included All 
the Kings Men and The Middle of the Journey, which I single 
out as havmg, m my opimon, been praised in both countnes v^ell 
above thfeir ments As for poetry, I can only wonder how much 
of the output of, the last ten years Dr Betsky will find himself 
re-reading in ten years’ time 

When I come to Dr Betsky’s long hst of cntics (itself, 
apparently, a short selection) my embarrassment reaches its height 
I can’t pretend not to be acquainted with most of the names he 
puts forward Indeed favourable mention has been made of some 
of them in these pages Fortunately, I can refer Dr Betsky to the 
article m the last number of Scrutiny by his distinguished chm 
patnot for a placing of one, at least, and not the least prominent, 
of these figures For the rest, I can only appeal to Dr Betsky to 
institute relevant compansons in the light of his own sober critical 
standards Does he not, for instance, detect an enormous differ- 
ence m the quahty of Edmund Wilson’s cnticism and that of, say, 
John Berryman? Perhaps Dr Betsky was over-insistent in the 
face of my apparent complacency? It is no easier to engage on 
the ments of Amencan literary penodicals If we balance Amencan 
and English penodicals off against each other, the Virginia Quarterly 
against, say. The lUineteenth Century or The Dublin Review, etc , 
and proce^ to exhaustion, are we left with anything beyond The 
Kenyon and The Sewanee'^ Of the other reviews I have seen, 
The Hudson, for instance, does not seem so far to have found a 
rmon d Sire In surveying the journals I know I put to myself 
two simple questions In the course of a year or so, how often has 
a challenging and convincing cntical article appeared or how often 
a piece of model cnticism that could be plac^ with profit m the 
hands of students? The Nation does not come at aU well out of 
this test 
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Once through this awkward Scylla and Charybdis which I saw 
no possibility of evading we emerge into a larger field of appreciation 
Dr Betsky does not seem to guess with what brotherly feehngs his 
account of the phght of the Amencan intellectual will be read by 
many Scrutiny readers, particularly those who have hved in 
environments where the money pressure is intense or where the 
contempt for the schoolmaster s career is extreme (Of course, one 
comparatively hopeful conclusion does emerge If some of the best 
of our younger critics have been formed in spite of unpropitipus 
surroundmgs, part of the credit must go to Enghsh educational 
mstituhons, nchly as they may have deserved Dr Betsky s 
strictures) Dr 'Betsky has largely done what, I merely mtended 
He has shown that the phght of the mtellectual is mdeed similar 
m both countries and that advantages and disadvantages he on 
both sides of the Atlanbc Now that 1 have (I hope) indicated how 
little I feel that Enghsh people have cause for self-congratulation 
I should hke briefly to^refer to the indebtedness, large and extensive, 
already incurred towards the free generous, dismteiested spmt of 
enquiry exhibited by th^ best Amencan wnters It is m a sense 
‘academic to enquire whether fruitful two-way contacts can be 
made They have been made, as can be seen from the excellent 
arbdes by Amencans m Scrutiny and the contnbuhons of Scrutiny 
wnters to Amencan penodicals . 

If I may be allowed to ‘chnch’ the argument by a particular 
case I would refer to the review by Jerome SalSmann of Mi 
Bentley’s selection from Scrutiny Mr Salzmann, while uneqm- 
vocally welcommg the 'revaluations’ of established classics, draws 
the line and tnes to explain away the unflattenng treatment of 
Auden, Connolly, Virginia Woolf, etc Yet (I should have thought) 
the same cntical insight and power of discnmmation were at work 
m deahng with past as with contemporary wnters If the cntic 
spontaneously recogmzes ment m one set of articles, surely also 
m the other—? It would be the same with the most challenging 
questioning of the artcles on estabhshed classics The same fruitiul 
and valuable challenge should be given, one would think, m the 
field where we have no established values to fall back on, where 
first-hand judgment alone can help We look to Amenca for a 
courageous consistency and disinterested handling 

I have left for final consideration a point surprisingly not made 
by Dr Betsky One of the great services which might be expected 
of a country so rapidly renewing itself at every moment would be 
the emergence of a fresh point of view The cntics in both counfries 
now at the height of their powers received the decisive shocks from, 
let us say, D H Lawrence and T S Eliot Naturally, the veiy 
much infenor work of the poets and novelists who first appeared 
m the thirties was judged severely by men and women who had 
come to maturity partly by hving through the work of these greater 
figures The function of cnticism dunng those years involved 
rejection by the standards set up m that ^rlier time of the great 
mass of subsequent hterary output I have not heard a convmcmg 
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appeal against the broad lines of this rejection But the critical 
■faculties are undoubtedly numbed by constant repudiation and there 
IS a danger (which ■we can never safely ignore) that the emergence 
of genmne new talent might be overlooked Again, the succ^ful 
apphcafaon of a critical method calls for increasing vigilance as tiie 
years pass The capacity for self-cnticism has its hmits however 
resolutely practised Why should the grafbngs and cross-feriihzations 
not come from the Amenca one senses over fie horizon ? The process 
neejd not be stnctly dialectic, but perhaps by the apphcation, m a 
sort, of, measure for measure? 

H A Mason 

THE COLLOQUIAL MODE 
OF BYRON 

I 

I T would be conceded by most cntics that the poems m which 
Bjron made his most substantial contnbution to literature are 
Beppo, A Vmon of Judgement, and Don Juan All three 
exhibited a new tone that struck and charmed Bs^ron's readers from 
tile first Jeffrey did an excellent job of isolating this tone m his 
review of Beppo in the Edinburgh Review for February i8i8 
Remarking enthusiastically on the style, he says that its ease and 
gaiety imply 

' the existence of certam habits of dissipation, dension, 
and mtelligence m general society It is perfectly distinct 
both from the witty, epigrammatic and satirical vein, m which 
Pope will never be surpassed — or equalled, and from the 
burlesque, humourous and distorted style which attained its 
greatest height m Hudibras The style of which we are 
speaking is, no doubt, occasionally satincal and witty and 
humorous--.but it is on the whole far more gay than poignant, 
and it IS charactenzed, exactly as good conversation is, rather 
by its constant ease and amenity, than by any traits either of 
extraordmary bnlhancy, or of strong and ludicrous effect 
The great charm is in the simphaty and naturalness of the 
language — ^the free but guarded use of all polite idioms, and even 
of all phrases of temporary currency tihat have the stamp of good 
company on them 

This IS excellent cntiasm from a man whose ments are some- 
times obscured, and it is cntiasm that Mr Bottrall (who seems to 
have been unacquainted with the Jeffrey review) wnting m The 
Cntenon m 1938 could do little more than substantiate and enlarge 
in his essay entitled 'Byron and the Colloquial Tradition m English 
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Poetiy' The author of Beppo (Byron had pubhshed it anony- 
mousty) has piesented us, Jeffrey had said, with 'about one hundred 
stanzas of good verse, entirely composed of common words, m their 
common places, never presenting us with one spng of what is called 
poetical diction, or even makmg use of a smgie mversion, either to 
raise the style or assist the rhyme — but runmng on in an in- 
exhausfeble senes of good, easy colloquial phrases, and finding them 
fall into verse by some unaccountable and happy fatality To 
Jeffrey the tone of Beppo had seemed a complete innavahon 
{ — ^unique we rather think in our language'), and the nearest 
approach to it he could think of was Pnor, Peter Pmdar, or Moore 
m the facetiSus vem 

It IS an unusual ttung about much Byron crihasm that havmg 
isolated predommant virtues m Byron's work, sometimes with a 
good deal of sensitivity as in the Jeffrey review, critics have had a 
tendency to look upon these qualities as an anomaly in the English 
tradition Byron's apparent mtractabihty is partly due to the 
impact of his personality on the somewhat narrow imagination of 
much traditional cntiqism rather than to the impact of his actual 
poetry on a responsive sensibihty Despite what the vaunters of the 
Itahan influence may hmt to the contrary, ins poetry is intensely 
English, but a shock like that felt by Scrope Davies and Byron s 
estimable fnend John Cam Hobhouse, when the first «antos of 
Don Juan reached England (a shock that was to be widely and 
deeply shared), seems somehow to have implanted the persistent 
idea that there is something slightly alien about Byron's modes of 
feehng Even Matthew Arnold s admirable estimate is mfluenced 
when he sees Byron so largely against a background of continental 
evaluahons, and sets him up as so largely the opponent of British 
Phihstinism' With Arnold on Byron I should not wish to quarrel, 
but his emphasis does underhne the situation And Mr Eliot is 
m the tradition (but on the wholes less amiably) when he wntes 
m his essay on Byron 'He was nght in making the hero of his 
house-party a Spaniard, for what he [Byron I take it, not Don 
Juan] understands and dislikes about English society is very much 
what an mtelligent foreigner in the same position would understand 
and dislike' Yes but surely an intelligent Englishman also This 
remark of Ehot's is enlightening from several points of view, but it 
also suggests that Byron doesn t quite 'belong The snub is gentle 
(perhaps not when read m the full context), but it is effective 

What occurs in Byron cntiasm occurs also m much Byron 
scholarship Mr Claude M Fuess in his Lord Byron as a Satirtst 
in Verse is typical when he wntes that Beppo may be taken as 
marking the turrung pomt between the old era of Augustan influence, 
and the new one to come 'It is significant', he continues, 'that 
this poem is written, not in the characienstically English heroic 
couplet, but in the thoroughly foreign ottava rima Responsive 
to an altered and agreeable environment, Byron found in Italy and 
its literature an inspiration which affected him more profoundly 
than it had Goethe only a few decades before The results of this 
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influence, shown to some extent in his dramas though more 
deaaedly in his satires, justify terming the years from 1817 until 
his death his Italian penod A mere mention of its contnbution 
to satire indicates its importance it produced Beppo, A Vision of 
Judgement^ and Don Juan' But Fuess then rather amusingly 
admits ' we may feel convinced that Byron drew from the 
Italian satirists something of their general tone, and yet be'^unable 
to clanfy oui general reasons for this belief or to frame them into 
an efi<*ctive argument Of such a sort, indeed, is much of the 
influence which Pulci, Berm, and Cash had on Byron It is vague 
and evasive ' 

In line with the Itahan ‘influences’ one other may be mentioned, 
and it must be confessed that Byron himself is largely responsible 
In 1817 he wrote to Murray 'Mr Whistlecraft has no greater 
admirer than myself I have written a story in 89 stanzas, in 
imitahon of him, called Beppo’ The poem m queshon was, of 
course, John Hookham Frere s wooden and worthless Prospectus 
and Specimen of an Intended National Work purpoitedly written 
by the brothers Whistlecraft Since Frere was a student of the 
Italian burlesque wnters this admirahon of Byron’s has been seized 
on by a good many scholars for anything they can make of it, 
with the result that Byron’s greatest works are coupled m pnnt 
with a ti'^le that can do httle more than obfuscate their real merits 
and hide Jheir read intentions This is not to say that Frere’s work, 
his use of ottava Tima for example, may not have been suggestive 
to Byron, but his usefulness was mechanical and it has been 
cnhcily imsleadmg 

Against this background Mr Bottrall’s attempt to insist on the 
traditional Enghsh quality in Byron must evoke sympathy But 
Jeffrey in noting the sharp distinction between Byron and Pope 
had been perfectly right It is therefore unfortunate that in setting 
up what he calls a ‘colloquial tradition’ for the purpose of secunng 
Byron firmly to native bedrock Mr Bottrall runs the tradition from 
Dryden through Pope He makes the best of the case by 
emphasizing not Byron’s couplet poems, where the evidence would 
be weakest, but the later, nchly colloquial poems Yet his argu- 
ment, when carefully considered, is not equal to the foice of Mr 
F R Leavis’s note m Revaluation ‘The eighteenth century 
element in him , says Mr Leavis of Byron, Ts essential to his 
success, and yet has at the same time the effect of bnngmg out 
how completely the Augustan order has disintegrated’ 

In the following pages I wish to go a little furthei and suggest 
that Byron not only represents the deterioration of the Augustan 
order, but that his coUoquiahsm (that aspect of his genius which 
is of interesj: here) sideskirts the Augustan Age altogether, and 
refers back to certain Carolme poets One may as well begin one’® 
argument by freely admitting that had Dryden and Pope never 
wntten we might not have Beppo and Don Juan But that would 
not be because Byron was using effects taught him by the Augustans 
Pope was a stimulant on Byron’s imagination, but they belong to 
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different orders There is very little eighteenth-century influence 
in Byron (if one excepts the couplet poems which used to be grossly 
over-estimated), but more important Byron came to write a kind 
of poetry with which Pope's manner could not consort except in a 
superficial and disengaging way 

If Dryden and Pope had not wntten we might not have Beppo 
and Don Juan but tihie language had already arrived somewhat 
earlier than Dryden at a stage of sophistication equal to achieving 
effects that we recognize as characteristically Byronic in those two 
poems Any language can be perfectly equated, of course, only 
with the conteigporary life for which it speaks, but the advances 
m language which Don Juan represents over •these early poems 
(which must be examined later) should be accounted a personal 
aciuevement on Byron's part for what Dryden and Pope added 
to increase the resonance of those specific colloquial effects the 
earlier poets had invented was of a general nature — a broad 
deepemng of the resources of language Without knowing it Byron 
was m touch with a remoter vein than he supposed, and so if one 
cannot agree with Mr Battrall's 'colloquial tradition' one need not 
thereby suppose that the peculiar success of Don Juan is an 
anomaly except insofar as that term is applicable to every original 
work of art It may just be possible to show that, after all, Byron 
does 'belong' 

II 

But here I should hke to take out several pages parenthetically 
for general comment Mr Bottrall's use of the phrase 'colloquial 
tradition', engenders a moment of hesitation and doubt When he 
mentions on the second page of his essay that Langland, Skelton, 
Chaucer, Dunbar, Heniyson, Donne, Herbert, Dryden, Pope, 
Hopkins, Ehot, and Pound are in some of their poetry, colloquial, 
one certainly agrees — ^but hastens to question if the phrase does not 
embody a paralyzing mclusiveness insofar as literary cnticism is 
concerned By appeanng more exact and narrow than it is it might 
easily prove misleadmg, and one reflects that Mr Bottrall himself 
has constructed a line (Dryden, Pope, and Byron) on the strength 
of what seem superficial colloquial resemblances 

The fact is that whenever a language achieves a high degree 
of sophistication m a particular mode, an ease and assurance in 
saying those things which the civilization it speaks for thinks most 
worth saying, that language has a centnfugal tendency to fly out- 
ward towards colloquialism and freedom But there are as many 
different kinds of freedom as there are different kinds of language 
Colloquialism isolated from the conventional language structure over 
which it plays has little interest or vitality Its value Ijes in the 
peculiar illumination, the subtlety of emphasis it bnngs to the 
underlying forms and tropes of language at any given time, and 
the colloquial tone is continuously re-defined through a span of time 
by changes in these conventions For if the colloquial character 
has certam principles that remam more or less constant, there is 
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ceaseless change going on within the structures of language, m 
reaction to which colloquialism has its being It might be objected 
that this is partly a verbal ditficult> Possibly for I do not thank 
that Mr Bottrairs term is useless, but dangerous The essential 
gist of my objection could be stated like this A colloquial tone or 
rhythm always has specific reference to the particular state of 
the language (and the vast theatre that phrase implies) %nih which 
it IS takmg liberties, its reference to its own continuous tradition 
is <9nly a glancing one In other words The moment of operation 
for the colloquial mode is an insistent present with very little oi 
the past inheritable under Us own name ^ 

The best way of seemg how particular restraints and the 
particular freedoms generated by them produce entirely nm 
colloquial overtones is to examme some one poem in which 
process can be observed I have chosen Richard Lovelace’a 
unusual and beautiful ‘La Bella Bona-Roba* for that purpose here, 
but I am alive to some objections that might be raised against fte 
choice For example, it follows the rhythm of the thmkmg rather 
than of the speaking voice — at leabt to some extent However, 

I am not convmced that this distinction cuts deep, and it may he ‘ 
disregarded for the present purpose 

I cannot tell who loves the skeleton 

Of a poor marmoset, naught but bone, bone 

Give^me a nakedness with her clothes on 

Such whose white-satm upper coat of skin 
Cut upon velvet nch mcarmdm, 

Has yet a body (and of flesh) within 

Sure it IS meant good husbandry in men. 

Who do mcorporate with aery lean, 

T'repair their sides, and get their nb agam 

Hard hap unto that huntsman that decrees 
Fat joys for all his sweat, wbenas he sees 
After his 'say, naught but his keeper's fees 

Then, Love, I beg, when next thou takst thy bow. 

Thy angry shafts, and dost heart-hunting go, 

Pass rascm deer, strike me the largest doe 

There is a cunously modem flavour about some of the above 
stanzas (one even thmks vaguely of the American poet, Wallace 
Stevens, though he could do nothmg as fine), and possibly only 
then does it become clear how essentiSily different m structure, and 
consequegtiy m the quality of delight offered, this poem is from 
anything that could be written to-day Its deceptive modernity 
IS based on the movement of the thought (almost stream-of 
consaousness) through the words m such a way that there is an 
mtimate famihanty bred between thought and speech convention, 
but these conventions mould the form of the famihanty, the 
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intimacy, what one dares call the 'colloquiah^^m', to a countenance 
that IS not at all 'modern' This mterplay should be scrutimzed 
closely 

Consider the reflective repetition of 'bone' in Stanza i The 
slight elevation of tone in the first hne is at once brought mto 
intimate touch with the thought as that reflective repetition 
accurately reproduces the pattern of the thought s operation The 
singulanty^of the openmg figure, skeleton of a poor marmoset', 
has a strangeness that is acceptable at once because it is so pro- 
foundly personal In the hands of a modem poet such a figiure 
would have strong Imagist tendencies as m Stevens's 

Above the forest of the parakeets, 

A parakeet of parakeets prevails, 

A pip of hfe amid a mort of tails 

But Lovelace's figure is not devised, and it is not artificial, either 
in our pejorative modem sense or in the Elizabethan sense of a 
made thing showing craft It is orgamc in the poem as a whole, 
for it is in this opemng figure that one strongly feels the whole 
poem has its origin Its .effects are eveiywhere, and not least in 
the magnificent immediacy of the third line In the second, fliird, 
and fourth stanzas the rhythm continues to mirror the acbvity of 
the working mind with considerable subtlety, and the terse direct- 
ness the 'colloquial' spareness, of many of the words is effective 
Several of the figures are of a somewhat homely vanety, but woven 
with sureness into the courtly fabnc Thus, 'Fat joys for all his 
sweat', ‘T'repair their sides', and 'keeper's fees' look back to the 
best imagery in Jacobean dramatic wnting These middle stanzas 
are certainly colloqmal if one is permitted to define 'colloquial' as 
an effective, famiharly free gallantry of language with its own 
syntactical and decorous propneties But with Stanza 5 the real 
reason for taking this poem of Lovelace's as a good example of the 
point to be made becomes apparent Stanza 5 represents a decided 
shift in imagery The sinuosities of personal thought are here 
ironed out in a highly conventional development But Stanza 2, 
one now recogmzes, had represented an anticipation of this con- 
ventional resolution, and in Stanza 5 one has the dehcious 
recogmhon that one has already been prepared for tins change 
in tone And vice versa the new tone looks backward in retrospect 
across the preceding stanzas until it locks hands with Stanza 2 and 
so exerts its authority, humbling the intervening 'colloquialism' to 
a different and new cast or expression The transitions (and 
effective colloquialism is largely a matter of transitions, even if they 
are only implicitly present) have a perfect understanding of the 
whole situation The conventional 'white-satm upper coat of skin' 
and the conventional clothes images have been pre-cursors of the 
exquisite double pun m 'heart-hunting' and 'rascal deer'^ 
exquisite of course, chiefly m this context For the highly artificial 
pun has been approached down avenues of murmurmg colloquial- 
isms that have induced a mood m the reader which, now fdcusmg 
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on the deftly introdaced 'rascal', transforms this closing device, 
so uncolloquial in itself, into something intimately felt 

Even should one be inclined to cavil at the application of 
'colloquial' to this poem, preferring to reserve this term for some- 
thing m a more strenuous manner, the pattern of restraint and 
freedom which lies at the heart of colloquialism is very evident 
here, and it may become apparent later on that certain other 
Caroline wnters, by coarsening this mode and using it to" encompass 
other intentions, wrote verse that sounds strangely pre-Byronic 
But in self-justification I had better say here that I am not setting up 
an opposing 'colloquial tradition’ from the Carolines through, let 
us say Butler, to Byron But by understanding the mode in which 
these pre-cursors (io use a weighted vord) of Byron were function- 
ing it should be easier to approach a proper reading of Don Juan 
And this IS difficult as long as one thinks of it in an Augustan 
colloquial tradition 


III 

Just who were these 'pre-cursors'^ One takes a hint from 
Samtsbury Writing on the minor Carolihe poets in the Cambridge 
History of English Literature he came to treat of that almost 
forgotten poet Sir Francis Kynaston, who died in 1642 shortly 
after publishing his long (more or less mock-) heroic poem, Leoline 
and Sydanis Referring to this poem, Samtsbury offers it qualified 
approval and. remarks that it 'presents an early, a fairly onginal 
and a very interesting anticipation of "Whistlecraft" and Don 
Juan* (One may forget 'Whistlecraft' without more ado) The 
poem has been repnnted only once since its onginal pubhcaton 
when Samtsbury included it m the second volume of his edition 
of Minor Caroline Poets Turning to it there one finds a poem 
m which the colloquial element is used m a manner closer to Byron's 
than Dryden and Pope ever used it The colloquialism has a 
certain raffishness that although concentrated, never moves vhith a 
sense of corrective po nt, and its brand of negligence is more easy 
and more disreputable than was common with either Dryden (if we 
exceot the Comedies) or Pope The poem has 3381 lines wntten 
m Rime Royal and while it presents a sustained performance, the 
tone throughout is not always consistent with remarks I shall make 
about the passages quoted And even when it seems nearest to 
Don Juan it does little more than provide a substantial base on 
which the greatest Byronic colloquial effects in verse were to be 
achieved If these finest effects of Bjron’s poetry could be 
explained in terms of other wnters they would not be worth 
explaining at all In his essay on Byron Ehot quotes as 'first-rate' 
the following stanza from Don Juan 

He from the world had cut off a great man 
Who m his time had made heroic bustle 
Who m a row like Tom could lead the van. 

Booze in the ken, or at the spellkin bustle^ 
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Who queer a flat? Who (spite ofiBow-Street*s ban) 

On the high toby-spice so flash the muzzle? 

Who on a lark with black-eyed Sal (his blowing) 

So prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing 

Eliot nghtly calls this something new m Enghsh verse, but the 
following stanzas from Leohne and Sydanis sound very much like 
Byron'% manner in the earher cantos where he has been wntmg 
at somewhat lower pressure 

XXIII 

But to the matter shortly now to go. 

That day the Pnnce did wed his beauteous bride, 

As then the custom was, he did bestow 

Rich scarfs, and points and many thmgs beside 

Which in fine cunous knots were knit and tied, 

And as his royal favours, worn by those 
Whom he to grace his royal nuptials chose 

XXIV 

Favours are gft, unhappily, by chance 

Bestow d for 'mongst those court ers that did wear 

The Princess points, a Marquess was of France, 

Who for some heinous fact he had done there, 

Hanged in effigie, fled from France for fear, 

And so for refuge to Carleon came, 

Monsieur Marquis Jean F outre was his'^ame 

XXV 

Who though he had a fannee face, 

Thereto a bedstafi leg and a splay foot, 

By angry nature made in man's disgrace. 

Which no long slop, nor any ruffled boot 
Could mend, or hide, for why they could not do't. 
Though his mouth were a wide world without end. 

His shape so ugly as no art could mend — 

XXVI 

Although his weatherwise autumnal joints. 

As if they wanted Nature's ligaments. 

Did hang together, as if tied by points. 

Though most deformed were his lineaments. 

Yet fouler was his mind, and base intents 
His matchless impudence which appeared in this, 

That he made love to beauteous Sydams 

XXVII 

So by the canker-worm the fragrant rose 
Is tainted so the serene wholesome air 
By black contagion, pestilential grows. 

As she by this base wretch who thought to impair 
The chastity of one so matchless fair, 
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But his foul bstse intents being once detected, 

Were with all scorn and just disdain rejected 

XXVIII 

In dire revenge thereof, that day the bands 
Were made between Pnnce Leoline and his bnde, 

As the Arch-flaman joined had their hands, 

And made them one, which no man ought divide 
Upon the Prince’s point this caitiff tied 
A magic knot, and muttered a spell 
Which had an energetic force from hell 

XXIX 

For by it was he maleficiated. 

And quite depriv’d of all ability 
To use a woman, as shall be related, 

For Nature felt an imbecility, 

Extinguishing in him virility 

The sad events whereof to set before ye 

Is as the dire Praeludium to our story 

It will not perhaps, be necessary to set a parallel passage 
from Don Juan beside K3maston at this point, for the resemblances 
are fairly insistent, but certain charactenstcs may be commented 
on There is for example, the explicit impatience of the opening 
hne, the familiar easy references to images of fashion and dress 
the casually mtroHuced morality which the speaker pretends to take 
senously ('Who for some hemous fact ’, 'Yet fouler was his 
mind and base intents’, etc ), the coined words ('fannee’ is coined 
from the now obsolete fannous, and here means mealy-faced), the 
impertinent descnptions {‘bedstaff leg’, ‘Did hang together as if 
tied by points’, etc ), the affected gravity (‘In dire revenge thereof 
*), the irreverence (in the liturgical echo from ‘his mouth were 
a wide world without end*), the double rh5mies with their impudent 
emphases, die burlesque quahty [Monsieur Marqms Jean Foutre 
was his name’, and the acton of the whole piece), the feigned and 
over-stated veneration for young females, resultng (when viewed 
m a larger context than the present quotation) in a poised cynicism 
towards romantc love, the nbaldry that masquerades as a sense 
of decorum All these things add up to other more broadly 
significant resemblances There is, for example, the vigorous sweep 
of the narratve, its jaunty and extravagant rhjdhm that recognizes 
no obstacles m the telling Turning back to the opening of this 
paper to re-read Jeffrey's comment on Beppo one finds his descrip- 
tion of that poem apphes almost equally well to this passage from 
Leoltne and Sydants, and it is a passage that has many counter- 
ps^s m the poem 

Despite these resemblances, however, and despite Kynaston's 
well-known admiration for Troilus and Cnseyde (which explains 
the Rime Royal), the tone of the colloqmahsm is Carolinian If the 
writing here is much broader, the intentions much coarser, than m 
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Lovelace's poem, the free speech rh3;ihms'and the courtly con- 
ventions nevertheless interact in somewhat the same way as m 
Xa Bella Bona-Roba Stanza XXVII is a good place to examine 
this interaction 

The first two Imes of the stanza are good in their own right — 
conventionally pretty The serene wholesome air’ recalls one of 
Kynastoi\|s best short poems which begins 

Do not conceal thy radiant eyes 
The starhght of serenest skies 

But if for a moment in the first two lines of Stanza XXVII, 
Kynaston wisMfes to sound a note that is senqpsly effective m the 
Carolinian lync convention, it is for the purpose of achieving a 
quite other effect in the stanza as a whole From the third hne 
there is a growing Spensenan heaviness in the imagery which I am 
sure is conscious and dehberate (for Kynaston was above all a 
consaous artist) One passes through 'black contagion', 'pesti- 
lential', and 'base wretch', until one can no longer doubt when 
we get to 'The beauty of one so matchless fair' Having coarsened 
the beauty of his own Carohnian voice as it exists in the first two 
hues, he makes it progressively vulnerable to the hght burlesque 
attack in the closing couplet, in which, had it been wntten by 
Byron, some cntics might have detected an eighteenth-cpntuiy 
overtone 

This control of Kynaston’s over the verse of his own day, and 
a day preceding his own is the means by which he achieves, on 
occasion ironical effects of considerable delicacy The openmg 
stanza of Leolme and Sydants may be quoted 

Fortunes of Kings, enamour’d Prince’s loves, 

Who erst from Royal ancestors did spring, 

Is the high subject that incites and moves 
My lowly voice in lofty notes to sing 
Of Leolme, son to a mighty Kmg, 

And of a Pnncess, Sydams the fair. 

Who were the world's incomparable pair 

The heaviness of that heroic, epic beginning is turned aside with 
delightful knowmgness in the metncal shift of 'mcomparable' But 
in order to appreaate what Sir Francis has done here one should 
pick up Milton and read (preferably aloud) the opemng of Paradise 
Lost 

The remarkable thing about K3maston's use of such con- 
ventions IS that the irony with which he transforms them into 
something new is invanably a sweet irony The Spensenan 
influence in the following stanza becomes in his hands someftmg 
new, and yet a good deal of the old Spensenan beauty remains 
under the warmth of the poet's courteous humour The stanza 
descnbes the ocean-gomg chanot of Queen Atnphitnte, surrounded 
by twelve Sea-Nymphs 


B 
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Here I shoulS tell you how this glonous Queen 
Sate m a chanot, no man's eye e'er saw 
So rare a one, her robes were of sea-green, 

Her coach four Hippopotami did draw, 

Who fear'd no gust, nor tempests angry flaw 
But to describe things now I cannot stand, 

I haste to finish what I have in hand 

Kynaston worked out his style from Chaucer and Spenser, 
fusing them together in a particular way under Carohman pressures 
Byron, of course, did not like Spenser, and he told Leigh Hunt 
(who did hke him) that he couldn't read The Faepe Queene, but 
that may have beei^for the pleasure of contradicting Hunt At any 
rate, there is an occasional passage in Don Juan in which the effects 
of Spenser on the language may be felt, remote certainly, but as 
a not entirely unlocahzable impact The description of Norman 
Abbey (XIII, 56 to 62) is such a passage There is no need to 
make anything of this fact since the influence is probably quite 
indirect, but it is interesting to observe that the sources that shaped 
Kynaston's style in the seventeenth century can still be traced in 
fossil form in Don Juan 

I do not wish to suggest that Leoltne and Sydams would seem 
tractable or even agreeable reading to most people, except perhaps 
m patches Mr Douglas Bush in his English Literature in the 
Earlier Seventeenth Century says that it recalls the plots of Shakes 
peare's comedj^ and Shakespeare's sources This is certainly true, 
but it also manages to suggest, by the recurrent colloquialism of its 
style and rhythm, specifically contemporary concerns In a stanza 
by stanza commentary that Kynaston wrote on Troilus and Cnseyde 
(and which, from a few extracts I have seen pnnted m a book- 
seller's announcement m 1796, appears to have a good deal of 
cntical interest)^ he observed ‘Some do not improbably conjecture 
that Chaucer, m wntmg the loves and lives of Troilus and Cnseyde, 
did rather glance at some pnvate persons, as one of Kmg Edward 
the third's sons, and a lady of the court, his paramour, than follow 
Homer, Dares Phrygius, or any author wntmg the history of those 
times ’ It is impossible not to suppose, the texture and tone 
in parts of Kynaston's own poem being what they are, that he 
did not have Charles' court steadily in view 


^In the opemng note of his Commentary Kynaston gives an amusmg 
ghmpse, which I have never seen quoted anywhere, ‘of rr^ most 
learned and celebrated Inend Mr Ben Johnson', reading ^ most 
antient Grammar wntten m the Saxon tongue and character' 
Kynaston has sometimes been ridiculed for translating Troilus and 
Cnseyde into Latin rune royal, but it is important to remember 
that he was not plajnng tncks he was senously attempting to gain 
a wider audience for Shakespeare among the educated, and his 
Commentary makes it dear that he had a profound respect for 
Chaucer's ongmal language that prevented him from turmng it mto 
contemporary Enghsh as Dryden was to do later 
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Although the poem was pubhshed m 1642 it had probably been 
written several years before As esquire of the body to Charles I 
K>naston would have been m the midst of talk and cunosity about 
the fashionable Platonic Love that the Queen had introduced from 
France (Davenant wrote his Platonic Lovers soon after, in 1635 
and hterary repercussions were general, as the most casual 
acquainfeince with the writers of the day will indicate) One of the 
mam themes in the plot of Leohne and Sydams was introduced in 
Stanzas XXVIII and XXIX quoted above, and this theine is 
obviously mtended as a broad burlesque on the court fashion If 
additional evidence is needed one might read the three rather dull 
stanzas begiriSiing witli number XLV in which the symptoms of 
Platonic Love are carefully anatomized It should be noted m 
all this courtly Platonic Love literature that the Carohmans exploit 
the fashion for the grace and elegance of conceit it allows them 
and almost invariably they end by emphatically rejecting it But 
their rejection is not the result of an Augustan ‘good sense* They 
merely turn the garment inside out by an elaborate verbal 
choreography of shifting tones and figures What they aim at is not 
the correction of taste (although that is certainly implicit in their 
larger intention), but a highly skilled performance m which a 
cavalier can show his grace Richard Steele s conception of the 
Chnstian Hero was shll a long way off But to say this is»to slur 
over many difficulties and sacrifice dehcacy of distinctions for an 
easy generahzation The Court Poets were a vancus group scahng 
down from those like Carew who possessed some of Jonson s 
strength to others w^hose general licence extended as far as their 
rhythm and images Even in such a broadly defined group 
Kynaston*s interests may have been a httle unusual, but his poetry 
related him, as it did the others, directly to contemporary life bv 
virtue of its style, its colloquiahsm It is this direct relation to hfe 
that makes the resemblances between a few of the passages m 
Leohne and Sydanis and Don Juan seem authentic, and not merely 
spunous likenesses as in the case of ‘Whistlecraft* 

But Kynaston was not the only wnter of his day m whom the 
coUoqmal freedom of word and rhythm produced overtones that 
suggest the Carolinian use of language could be*like B3n:on*s 
Nathaniel Whiting is the most abused among the romantic epic 
wnters of his day, but yet his kind of colloquiahsm has something 
like the interest one finds m Kynaston's poem Samtsbury called 
his poetry ‘uncouth jargon', and declared that The Pleasing History 
of Albino and Bellama, published in 1637, was ‘graceless and 
slatternly' This is excessive dispraise for ^^ltlng has some very 
good poetry but it is impossible to pause here for a defence The 
intonation we are looking for may be a little more than fugitively 
glimpsed m the following stknzas Bellama is telling her father why 
she will not many the wealthy but objectionable Don Fuco 

Bellama with a look fraught with disdain, 

(Though hatred did not make her anger bold) 

Says, ‘Sir I'm sorry you do entertain 
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Such high conceits of folly hemmed v\ith gold 
Think ;^ou no marriage good if equal lands 
Be not matchmakers and do 30m their hands ^ 

Don Fuco has ten thousand pounds a year 
With weight\ titles would o'erload a mule 
A piece of arras finely wrought and dear 
But does he square his life to virtue’s rule^ 

With vice as wealth, to countless sums he thrives, 

But IS, in virtue full as poor as wives 

He knows to steer an horse and hollow hounds. 

But not to guide his actions, less his tongue"^ 

He speaks m state, but ev’ry sentence sounds 
Of coimc fragments or some tavern song 
And shall I him hail'd by unworthy pelf, 

Take to rule me, who cannot rule himself? 

Shall I see other female vessels thnve 

With mine own nectar, and they fee'd with money, 

Whilst I like careful bee do keep'‘my hive. 

And work the comb for them to suck the honey ^ 

No, ril no sharers have m my delight, 
ril have it one and only, else good night' 

Certain stanzas from Don Juan come to mind immediately 
when one reads* this verse Choosing apiong the recollected alter- 
natives from B37ron to place beside this (and beside the Kynaston 
passage also) one would hesitate on passages hke the descnption 
of Lord Henry AmundeviUe (XIII, 16 to 23) despite certain 
similarities because the instrusion of Byron's satiric gemus would 
complicate the companson The following stanzas, and many others 
hke them, would offer better grounds for judging In Canto I 
Juha IS berating her husband for jealousy 

Yes, Don Alfonso* husband now no more, 

If ever you mdeed deserved the name, 

Is't worthy of your years ^ — ^you have three-score — 

Fifty or sixty, it is all the same — 

Is’t wise or fitting, causeless to explore 

For facts agamst a virtuous woman's fame^ 
Ungrateful, perjured, barbarous Don Alfonso, 

How dare you think your lady would go on so^ 

*Is it for this I have disdained to hold 
The common pnvileges of my sex^ 

That I have chosen a confessor so old 

And deaf that any other it would vex, 

And never once he has had chance to scold, 

But found my^ very innocence perplex 
So much, he always doubted I was married — 

How sorry you will be when I've miscarned * 
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It IS interesting to remark that when the above passages from 
Whiting and Byron are read together, Whiting seems to have more 
of the eighteenth centuiy m him than Byron His couplet 

And shall I him hail d by unworthy pelt, 

Take to rule me, who cannot rule himself^ 

might biiave been written by George Crabbe, which illustrates the 
danger of attaching too much importance to superficial colloquial 
resemblances 


IV 

Some geiieral remarks and conclusions should be offered heie 
Whiting, although of interest to the argumeift of this essay, is not 
a Court poet (he was an Anglican clergyman from Queens' College, 
Cambridge,^ who defaulted to Puritanism) Sir Francis Kynastoii, 
however, occupies an unusual position He was so conscious of the 
elegant requirements of aristocratic hfe that in 1635 he founded a 
kmd of Caroliman progressive college for young nobles called the 
Museum Minervae to which Charles contributed £100 from the 
treasury While the Museum was intent on keeping in touch with 
the latest developments in Science and Logic, insistence was placed 
on those silkier skills by which the innate aristocrat emerges through 
the duller flesh, and young cavaliers were taught behaviour, music, 
ndmg, and dancmg, as well as modem languages, coins, fieraldry, 
and cintiquities The full course required seven yegxs, but doubtless 
a great deal of refined leisure was involved m tiie studies 

It may be prophecy after the event, but one fancies it is easy 
to detect something of the schoolmaster m Kynaston, albeit a very 
graceful one His short poems, the Cynthiades, have been over- 
praised (at least by Saintsbuiy) at the expense of his epic The 
single example that the Seventeenth Century Oxford Book contams 
IS tus best, and while the first two stanzas have a certam strength 
and vitahty, the remainmg five are only a skilled exercise by an 
intelhgent and sensitive man who was m the fashionable know 
Kynaston's control of the Carolinian *hght lync grace was 
pedagogic (reading his short poems one feels it was fitting, after 
all, that he should have remembered Jonson with an Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar in his hands)), and his real taste was for the ar^aic 
Spenserian mode But here be could be a minor master, and he 
sometimes transformed Spenser's effects into somethmg quite new 


^It was long thought that Sir Francis, after taking his degree from 
Oxford m 1604, had proceeded to Trinity College, Cambndge, had 
taken his M A there in 1609, and had held the oflBce of proctor 
in 1634 However, m 1932, an Amencan discovered that the 
Cambridge Kynaston was another man who ultimately became a 
rector in Suffolk It is a pity that on this occasion H G Seccombe's 
scholarly eye was so searchmg since it would have made an amiable 

picture to have had both Sir Francis and Lord B5n:on Tnmty men 

but perhaps the symmetiy would have been a httle vulgar 
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It IS extremely interesting (and I think important) to compare what 
Kynaston as an elegant Caroline courtier could do to Spenser with 
what Milton some yeais later did to him After Milton a poem like 
Leohne and Sydams was out of the question, and when somewhat 
similar notes were struck m the language again it was by a poet 
who did not like Spenser, and who claimed never to have read 
him But that poet significantly liked Milton (although Huijit relates 
that Byron once called attention to the fact he had no copy of 
Shakespeare or Milton in his hbrary as an answer to charges that 
he hkd been influenced by those poets) 

Milton claimed Spenser as his 'origmal , and though tliere is 
no doubt that Byron never read Kynaston, their poetiy meets in an 
area of language whefe Spenser and Milton oveilap The important 
thmg is that although differences of behaviour exist, both the 
Carolme courtier and the Regency nobleman conduct themselves 
with a certam mutually congenial recklessness of beanng within the 
given area 

What is the basis of this similantj of air between the two 
noblemen? One is natmally tempted to offei comparisons between 
the Carolinian Age and the Regency There are obvious ways in 
which a Sii Thomas Lawrence resembles a Van Dyck more than 
a Reynolds resembles either But the comparison is interesting only 
because it reveals how much the Regency had lost Since Don Juan 
does not represent a loss one had better keep to Byron and leave 
the Age alone Jhere are at least two items about Byron of some 
importance that help to explam the Carolinian echoes The first, 
which concerns his anstocratic attitudes, had better be by-passed 
here If one notes the similarity in anstocratic styles, and the high 
degree of self-consciousness with which both men regarded the 
aristocracy, that is enough The second is more interestmg, and 
might profitably be made the subject of a separate essay The 
Carohmans, we know, possessed a highly formal language, nch 
with rhetoncal conventions and devices The skill with which they 
used this language was suggested in the analysis of Lovelace's fine 
poem, and if La Bella Bona-Roba' is not entirely typical, on this 
score at least it may claim its representative quahty The formahty 
of then language, and the definition which the Court provided for 
their attitudes enabled them, with this intricate instrument, to keep 
a certam distance between themselves and their feelmgs, a distance 
which allowed vanous shades of cynicism or detachment to circulate 
freely around their verbal statements The effects that are achieved 
in this mode may cover a wide and complex range of feeling, but 
they are always distinct from effects m any mode in which the 
poet identifies himself with what he is feeling These conventions 
(and they were identified by the Carohnes with their language 
itseliQ were not formally accessible to Byron, but from the first he 
had bmlt up a rhetonc of his own One may not be impressed with 
this as it stands m Chtldo Harold ('The Isles of Greece', which is 
a fine thing, represents Byron's rhetonc at its best, and it is some- 
thing quite different from the Carohman mode), but m Chtlde 
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Harold Byron was already on his way to achieving a detachment 
which, when his state of mind changed (Lady Jersey's party is the 
convenient date, I believe) could be utihz^ in Beppo and Don 
Juan with entirely different effects JChilde Harold at a httle 
distance stood' begins one of the stanzas m that poem, and it 
was that magnificent little distance between the word and its open- 
faced meaning that Byron managed to keep free m Don Juan for 
the insidious intention And this was something the Carolmes 
could do m the same way, but not the Augustans 

Marius Bewley 


THE MORAL BASIS OF 
POLITICAL CONFLICTS 


I PROPOSE to enquire in this paper how far and in what sense 
the political conflicts of the piesent time involve a fundamental 
divergence in moial outlook That there is such a divergence 
IS widely held, though there is much difference of opimon about its 
precise nature According to some the division is betweeif those 
who attach ultimate value to the individual and tlyise who attach 
litimate value to the commumty Accordmg to others the difference 
is between those who accept a umversalist morahty bmding on all 
mankind and those who believe that moral rules are relative Others 
agam think that the difference is not about ultimate ends but that 
opposed views are held about the nght relations between ends and 
means 

In approaching this question we have at the outset to face the 
view that moral differences, if they exist, are really irrelevant to 
the situation to-day The forces engaged in the struggle for mastery 
are, it will be said, stnctly amoral No doubt both sides talk m 
moral terms and claim to be acting in defence of their rights But 
this moral appeal is only made, so it is suggested, because it is 
psychologically useful, because it is recognized that people will not 
be ready for extreme sacrifices unless they are convmced that right 
IS on their side The moral appeal is thus used as a ruse for the 
multitude to hide the naked search for power 

This issue is certainly raised in an acute form m any attempt 
at interpreting totalitarian mentality, whether m the Nazi or 
Communist form Was the Nazi movement the expression of a 
sheer lust for power, or was it rooted in a certain moral and historical 
outlook, m resentment felt by the Germans against the injustice to 
which they were supposed to have been subjected by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, in the behef in the ultimate superiority of 
German culture, a supenonty so great that to secure its triumph 
the sacnfice of ordmary moral standards was justified? Or consider 
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the Communist case is the present conflict between the U S S R 
and the Western world rooted m ideological differences or is it merely 
a game of power politics^ Is Russian diplomacy merely canymg 
on, m the new world setting, the old Czanst drive for expansion 
or IS it in essence a desire to spread Communism^ Is it, so to say 
Russian expansiomsm or Commumst universahsm^ 

Pul m tins form the question hardly permits of ai^ answer 
It raises problems of historical causahty which in the present state 
of sociological knowledge we have no adequate means of resolvmg 
We* do not know-how to compare the strength of ideas with that 
of other soaal forces Nor can we ascertain with any confidence 
what were the motives which impelled the leaders and the people 
they led in these tei^ifymg mass movements Some of the leaders, 
no doubt, were power maniacs, utterly devoid of moral sensibility 
others were moral fanatics, others again are not perhaps themselves 
moral fanatics, but rathei disillusioned, uncertam, incapable of 
resolute action and thus mclmed to admire certainty m others and 
to be earned away by a sort of borrowed fanatiasm, the fanatcism 
of the loyal follower Of the masses who are led a similar analysis 
IS no doubt possible It remains true all the same that in aU cases 
the moral appeal is thought necessary, if enthusiasm is to be mspired 
and a readiness for sacnfice and devotion to the cause to be mcul 
cated and sustamed The moral factor is thus, to put it mildly, 
not negligible 

The case oJE the communists presents some new features Here 
again there is no doubt of the importance attached to the moral 
appeal Their wntings abound in uncontrolled and savage moral 
condemnation, they are inspired by a relentless hatred of tyranny 
and mjushce Yet in theory ‘scientific' socialism regards all morals 
as reflecting the class struggle and presumably subject to an 
ineluctable law of soaal development ‘Whoever', says Trotsky, 
‘does not care to return to Moses, Christ or Mohammed, whoever 
IS not satisfied with an eclectic hotch-potch ^ , the ethical theones 
of the philosophers), must acknowledge that morality is a product 
of soaal development, that there is nothing immutable about it, 
that it serves soaal interests, that these mterests are contradictory, 
that morality more than any other form of ideology has a class 
character' ^ The morality of the bourgeois age is designed to 
inculcate subimssipn to the powers that be, the morahty of the 
proietanat is of the sort which is necessary for the revolution and 
while the struggle goes on there can be no supra class morality, 
whatever may be the case when classes have disappeared In the 
mtenm ‘morality serves politics' 

It IS hard to say how far such doctrines can be taken senously 
Those who do not believe in ineluctable laws of social development 
will be equally sceptical of any law supposed to determme the 
changes which morals have undergone It would be idle to pursue 
this further From the practical point of view, that is to say, when 


^Tketr Morals and Ours, p 13 
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a question anses as to what is to be doiie, the so-called law of 
development turns out to be even less helpful than the despised 
Categoncal Imperative The point is well illustrated by the Trotsky- 
Stahn controvers} With some show of consistency Trotsky does 
not condemn the Stahn policy on moral grounds 'Stalmist frame- 
ups are not, he says, a fruit of Bolshevik ' amoralism , no, like 
ail impqftant events m history they are a product of the concrete 
social struggle, and the most perfidious and severest of all at that 
the struggle of the new aristocracy against the maisses that raised 
it to power' (p 23) Stalinism is explained as a deviabon from the 
true path of proletarian revolution It is ‘an immense bureaucratic 
reaction agauast the proletarian dictatorship m a backward and 
isolated country', a new Bonapartism with ^ts own Thermidor' 
It IS the height of intellectual and moral obtuseness, we are told, 
to identify the reactionary police morality of Stalinism with the 
revolutionary morality of the Bolsheviks (p 23) Trotsky, how- 
evei, does not explain how this reactionary bureaucracy emerged 
out of the dictatorship of the proletanat established by the Com- 
munist party or how its emergence can be reconciled with the 
ineluctable law of soaaJ development To describe it as reactionary 
can only mean that it is not m harmony with this law, or as Trotsky 
puts it, it is already condemned by history This presumably 
would mean that it is destined to fail But this Trotsky does not 
know and makes no attempt to show In the long run he ccShdemns 
Stalimsm because m his view it is morally wrong, because ‘it has 
regenerated the fetishism of power m forms that absolute monarchy 
dared not dream of (p 23) In other words Trotsky does not really 
deade on pohcy fay asking who is going to win but rather by 
asking who ought to win It follows that differences m moral outlook 
are not mere reflexes of class conflict but are also regarded as 
capable of providmg guidance for the direction which class conflict 
ought to follow Trotsky, like others who profess to despise morals, 
IS a morahst malgre Im ^ 

In short the moral factor must be reckoned with m any attempt 
at interpretmg social change, though it may be impossible in the 
present stage of sociology to estimate its precise importance It can 
be safely said that so far no one has succeeded m formulating any 
ineluctable laws of soaal development and that there is no reason 
to doubt the efficacy of the human will m bringing about social 
changes This has an important bearing on the present conflict 
between the West and the U S S R What the Russians intend io 
do and by what considerations they are hkely to be guided are 
thus questions of the greatest importance The decision is not fore- 
ordained There are no certain dynamic laws governing the 
expansion of empires There is nothing which drives them mevitably 
to extend their zone of influence They are guided by beliefs and 
the hopes and fears which these mspire In the case of the U S S R 
the most plausible hypothesis is that, apart from the possible 
influence of some power mamacs, its counsellors are influenced by 
the belief that a conflict between them and the capitalist world 
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IS, in accordance with Marxist doctrine, inevitable and that m the 
interest of self-defence it must have control over the neighbounng 
countnes This easily passes into the new policy of 'building 
socialism in one group of countnes replacing the earher policy of 
building socialism in one country' It is easy to see how in this 
way communist faith and the policy of expansion fuse so that it 
becomes difficult to distinguish between them How farihe fear 
of a Western attack is inspired by Communist doctnne of inevitable 
conflict and how far it is fed by the behaviour, actual or imputed, 
of the Western peoples is a question as difficult to answer as ffie 
question whether the expansiomst tendency once in full swing wiU 
be satisfied with anything less than world domination It is clear, 
however, that 'ideolcgical' differences do count and to understand 
llieir prease nature is therefore a task which is not to be neglected 

II 

Here we are concerned with ideologies in so far as they affect 
differences in moral outlook It is commonly held that the essential 
point about totalitarian morality is the denial of a universal moral 
law binding on all mankind and its replacement by a relativist view 
of morals, racial relativism m the case of National Socialism and 
class relativism m the case of the Communists 

Let us consider the Nazi position first The difficulty here is 
that we can easily do the Nazis too much honour by ascnbmg to 
them a defimte meoiy maintained with some consistency There 
is no doubt that m their propaganda appeal was made to justice, 
reason, fairness There is no doubt also that m the same breath 
all the commonly accepted standards of justice and reasonableness 
were treated with contempt and dension It their views can be 
described as relahvistc they have httle in common with the 
philosophic forms of relativism, they are so extreme as to -amount 
to moral nihihsm The case is frankly stated by Mussolini m a 
passage which I quote at some length 

Tn Germany relativism is an extraordinary danng and 
destructive theoretical construction (perhaps Germany's philo- 
sophical revenge which may announce the military revenge) In 
Italy relativism is simply a fact Fascism is a super-reiativistic 
movement because it has never attempted to clothe its complicated 
and powerful mental attitude with a definite programme but has 
succeeded by followmg its ever changing individual mtuition 
Everything I have said and done m these last years is relativism 
by intuition If relativism signifies the end of faith m science, 
the decay of that myth "saence" conceived as the discovery of 
absolute truth, I can boast of havmg applied relativism to the 
analysis of socialism If relativism signifies contempt for fixed 
categories and men who claim to be the bearers of an external 
objective truth then there is nothing more relativistic than 
Fascist attitudes and activity We Fasasts have always 
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expressed ^ur complete indifference towards all theories We 
Fasasis have had the courage to discard all traditional political 
theories, and we are anstocrats and democrats, revolutionaries 
and reachonaxies, proletarians and anti-proletanans, pacifists and 
anti-pacifists It is sufficient to have a single fixed point the 
nation The rest is obvious From the fact that all ideologies 
are me^;e fictions, the modern relativist deduces that everybody is 
free to create for himself his own ideology and to attempt to carry 
it out with all possible energy* 

{LHuturna, Milano, 1924, pp 374-7 Relativismo e Fasctsho, 
quoted by Franz Neumann, Begemoth, p 462) 

Ihis can only be called a theory if the rejection of all theory is 
entitled to be called a theory 

The German National Sociahst views are not very different 
apart from the mtrusion of the racial element and the pretentious 
and turgid language in which they are expressed They are based 
on what appears to be a form of vitalistic mtmtiomsm According 
to this, impulse and will are more vital than thought The funda- 
mental categones of thought and, m particular, the sense of values, 
spring from the race Moral principles are tied to the race and are 
only binding within it There is no such thing as humamty but 
only different raaal commumties The community is the ultimate 
end and must never be treated as a means Moral principles are 
bindmg, but validity means here, as elsewhere, the acceptance by 
the mass of the discovenes made by the creative mifids of the race 
Ultimately, therefore, there is no criterion other than the intuitions 
the leaders (or leader) have of what is good for the racial com- 
munity It is easy to see to what uses such a theory, if theory 
it can be called, can be put Not only is the Volk put above all 
humanity but only the mtuition of the leader deades where the 
true interests of the Volk he There is httle to choose between 
this sort of thing and the frankly mhihstic mtuitiomsm of 
Mussohm ^ 

Marxist morahty is certainly not relativist m the sense of relying 
on mdividual emotion or intuition On the contrary, it claims to 
be scientific, that is to say, to rely on an objective determination 
of soaal needs It is presumed that were it possible to eliminate 
class bias and distortion, m other words were it possible to bring 
a classless society into bemg, a universal morality binding on all 
would for the first time become ascertainable In existing societies, 
on the other hand, morahty is always class-bound This is seen 
in the title of one of Trotsky's books from which I have quoted — 
Tketr Morals and Ours Morality', he says, is a function of the 
class struggle, democratic morality corresponds to the epoch of 
hberal and progressive capitahsm, the sharpemng of the class 
struggle destroyed this morahty, in its place came the morality of 
Fasasm on one side on the other the morality of the proletarian 

^ E Kneck, V olktsch’-PokUsche Anthropologie, 3 Bde Leipzig, 

1937 
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revolution* (p i6) There may be some highly general pnnciples, 
but the working code of morals, whatever the philosophers may 
say, IS not m fact based on a consideration of geneial human needs 
People are in fact guided by the needs of their class This applies 
also to the workers in the transitional penod Especially dunng 
a civil war general moral ties are broken and the demands of the 
class over-nde all other claims 'Ow morality*, says Lenin, hs 
wholly subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of the 
proletariat We deduce our morality from the facts and needs of 
the class struggle of the proletanat* The ethics of the revolution 
is the ethics of war 'it explodes into mid-air all moral ties between 
the hostile dasses* (Trotsky, p 14) 'Whoever accepts tiie end 
must accept the n^ans, civil war with its wake of horror and 
crimes Of course violence and lies are bad, but this merely means 
that we must condemn the class society which generates them A 
society without social contradictions will naturally be a society 
without hes and violence However, there is no way of building 
a bridge to that society save by revolutionary, that is violent, means 
The revolution itself is a product of class society and of necessity 
bears its traits From the pomt of view of eternal truth'* revolution 
is of course anti-moral But this merely means that idealist morahty 
is counter-revolutionary, that is, in the service of the exploiters* 
(p 25) Revolutionary morality thus inculcates, in Spencer o 
phras^, amity within and enmity without Nothing is to be done 
which sets one part of the working classes against another, or 
which IS likely"' to lower their morale Against the rest of the world 
everything is justfied which is required by revolutionary tactics 
and strategy When the dass struggle is over a universal morality 
will become possible Thus Engels 'A really human morality 
which transcends class antagonism and then legacies in thought 
becomes possible only at a stage of society which has not only 
overcome dass antagomsms, but has even forgotten them m 
practical life* ^ 

The theory can be summed up in the following way 

1 The interests of the social classes are irreconcilably 
opposed This is not an ethical proposition but is intended as a 
statement of fact 

2 The conflict thus generated produces a moral code 
appropriate to each stage Thus, e g , m the period of expanding 
capitahsm with the resulting prospenty there was a certain softening 
of the relations between the classes, and this was expressed in the 
norms of democracy with its emphasis on freedom, justice and 
humanity In the penod of what is called 'decaying* capitalism 
these break down and reveal their helplessness They are replaced, 
as Trotsky says, by the ethics of Fascism and Revolutionary 
Socialism The ethics of the latter is naturally one necessitated by 
revolutionary tactics This again is a statement of what purports 
to be historical fact 


^Antt^Duhnng, p 109 
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3 The relative ethics of the different periods can be examined 
not only from the point of view of their appropriateness to the 
conditions prevailing in each period, but also in the hght of an 
ultimate ideal or end, for this ideal absolute validity is claimed 
When we ask what this end is the answer is vague and in fact 
not very different from the answer given by bourgeois ethics Marx 
tells us it^is a mode of life in which the free development of each 
IS the condition of the free development of all Trotsky says 'A 
means can be justified only by its end But the end in its turn 
needs to be justified From the Marxist point of view, which 
expresses the histoncal interests of the proletanat, the end is 
justified if it ftads to increasing the power of man over nature 
and to the abolition of the power of man over man' It is an open 
question whether this is an improvement on the Kantian formula 
Always treat humanity in your own person and in others as an 
end and never as a means merely 

4 This ideal can only be reached by revolutonary methods, 
that is, by violence The ethics appropnate in this phase is that 
which IS dictated by revolutionary strategy and tactics These 
cannot be judged by bourgeois moral codes Since the means have 
to be justified by the end, it has to be assumed that violent revolution 
both can attain the end and that it is the only method by which 
it can be attained 

It will be seen that all these propositions with the exception 
of the third, are statements of fact and not of ethics proper It is 
open to question whether the interests of the social classes are 
irreconcilably in conflict in democratic societies, it is open to question 
whether historically the working code of morals is completely or 
even mainly class bound, it is open to question whether the ultimate 
end that is, the full and free development of personality the 
abolition of the power of man over man, can be attained by violence 
and by violence alone It is in reference to this last question that 
the most senous divergence exists between liberal and communist 
thought Trotsky himself stresses what he calls the dialectical inter- 
dependence of means and ends It has to be shown that the means 
chosen are ^really likely to lead to the liberation of mankind' 
'Precisely from this' he says, it follows that not all means are 
permissible When we say that the end justifies the means then 
for us the conclusion follows that the great revolutionary end 
spurns those base means and ways which set one part of the 
working class against other parts, or attempt to make the masses 
happy without their participation, or lower the faith of the masses 
m themselves and their organization, replacing it by worship of the 
leaders' (p 35) Are not these results, we must ask certain to 
follow any revolution in which a minonty seeks to impose its will 
on the rest of society by violent means ^ 

If this analysis is on the right lines the ideological difference 
between the communists and their opponents does not concern 
ultimate moral ends The communists cannot be descnbed as 
believers in a moral relativity without qualification On the 
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contraiy, they pnde themselves on their objective t e , scientifically 
determinable, view of ethics Anticipating the classless society they 
apply the ethics which would then prevail as a standard by which 
the relative ethics of the class-ndden societies can be judged and 
which, as they say, embodies the real interests of the proletanat 
Nor do they in theory reject the value of individual personahty 
they claim as socialists always have done to aim at the^hberahon 
of mankind Nor is their view of the relation between means and 
ends theoretically different from that which might well be held by 
mdral philosophers who are not communists For they realize that 
means and ends are interdependent, in other words, that the means 
adopted must be such as not to distort and corrupf the end aimed 
at There is a mo?al difference, but this does not mean that the 
communists reject the fundamental principles of Western civilization 
On the contrary what they suffer from is a moral fanaticism ansing 
out of a loss of faith in the dilatory habits which they associate 
with the liberal spint and out of despair at the terrible inertia ot 
the masses Thereafter the formidable apparatus of communist 
sociology comes into play The bourgeoisie is represented as waging 
war with the working classes The slogaiis of democracy are the 
weapons of the bourgeoisie It has to be met by all the weapons 
of war available For a time it mav be necessary to play the 
democratic game, but in the end the masses cannot be brought to 
socialism through democratic methods The path of socialist ideas* 
says Trotsky, ^'which is visible through all deviations and even 
betrayals, foreshadows no other outcome but this to throw 
democracy aside and replace it by the mechanism of the proletanat, 
at the moment when the latter is strong enough to carry out such 
a task* ^ The regime which is set up aims at the 'real interests of 
the labouring masses* But these cannot be ascertained by the 
crude method of discovenng their opinion The business of the 
regime does not consist 'm statically reflecting a majonty, but in 
dynamically creating it* ^ How this has worked out in the case 
of the Russian Revolution we know It has resulted in the seizure 
of power by a party which is only a small fraction of the proletanat 
Operating a la Blanqui, it has established a pitiless dictatorship 
and rules fanatically in accordance with its own ideology and will 
to power Others can play a similar game The Nazis learnt its 
techniques disruption of ordinary democratic processes, seizure 
of power by terronst methods, obsessional propaganda directed at 
telhng 'the masses* what they ought to want, reliance on a senes 
of cnses designed to keep alive the mentality of war the mainten- 
ance of a form of government appropnate to war The Nazi regime 
has been destroyed, but the methods now pursued by the Soviet, 
whether inspired by a missionary spint or by the needs of self- 
defence, everywhere put the democracies to the severest possible 
tests In these circumstances the moral issues are obscured The 

^Defence of Terronsm, p 40 
^Ibid , p 44 
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ultimate ends about which there may be little or no disagreement 
are forgotten The means become all important and are pursued 
fanatically without any consideration of their relevance to the ends 
What inspires this fanaticism is not a moral theory about ultimate 
ends but a sociological theory of the class struggle and the belief 
that a war between the communist states and the rest of the world 
is inevitable This soon passes into the belief that the world is already 
at war Ordinary moral standards then become inapplicable 'The 
welfare of the Revolution, that is the supreme law' The supra- 
class morality which is to provide the ultimate moral standard ^as 
no application The operative moral code is that of war Does 
this involve conflict of ideologies between the communists and 
their opponents^ Clearly the answer is 'yes* Does the conflict 
involve a difference of moral outlook^ The answer again must 
be 'yes' though the difference turns ultimately on a difference in 
the interpretation of the facts 


III 

Cunously enough jftstification for democracy has been sought 
by some wnters in theories of moral relativity Thus Kelsen has 
argued that the opposition between autocracy and democracy turns 
ultimately on our view of the nature of knowledge and esReciallv 
of our theory of morality Those who believe in the possibility of 
absolute knowledge will tend to autocratic forms of social 
organization those who favour the positivistic view, or perhaps 
more correctly, those who accept a form of critical relativism, will 
tend towards democracy In other words, since our views regarding 
the ends of social endeavour are only relative, we can only lushfy 
the use of coercion by the State when that coercion is agreed upon 
by the majority ® A similar view was held by Radbruch^ who also 
argues that since all our value judgments are relative only the will 
of the majority should be decisive 

Whether this is logically consistent may be doubted, since it 
appears to raise at least one pnnciple above the sphere of relative 
validity, namely, that where there is doubt, coercion ought not to 
be used Be tins as it may the fact that such theonps have been 
held throws senous doubt upon the opposite view which has recently 
attracted some attention that there is a special association between 
logical positivism or other forms of ethical relativity and fascism 
The fact is that historically no regular association in either direction 
can be established Auguste Comte certainly held a relativist theory 
of knowledge, but can hardly be called a liberal democrat The 
Utilitanans, empiricists in their theory of knowledge, were not 
ethical relativists, but they were ardent defenders of the mam 
principles of democracy The originators of logical positivism m 
Vienna were certamly fer from supporting fasasm It would appear 


Allgemetne Staatslehre, p 370 
^Rechisphtlosophte (3rd ed 1932), Vorwort, p vm 
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that with such very general designations as positivism, relativism, 
democracy no fruitful analysis can be conducted In applymg 
ethical theones to the problems of pohbcal organizafaon the 
important thing is not so much the formulation of ultimate ends 
as the discovery of mediating pnnaples by the aid of which a link 
can be established between ultimate ends and the detail of life 
The senous difficulties of morals are due in the mam to ignorance 
of human nature and of the consequences of human mter-acbons 
It IS ea^ for lofty pnnciples to remain on a safe level of abstracbon, 
or 1:0 be used, as they often have been, in justification of the 
status quo, or, as in the case of the revolutionaries, to justify 
whatever is thought to be tacbcally necessary The growth of 
posibve knowledge *bf human needs and potenbality is therefore 
an essenbal pre requisite of advance m ethical thought The behever 
in a rabonal ethic need have no fear of the posibve spmt The 
task of a rabonal ethic is to clanfy our ideals and this involves the 
careful disentangling of the elements of fact from the elements of 
valuation proper which are generally mtermixed in our moral 
judements The deeper our knowledge of the facts, the greats: 
the chance of increased insight into the nature of values Whatever 
posibvism has to contnbute in this direcbon is all to the good 
What to my mind is inacceptable in the posibvist view of morals 
is the ^assumption that we know what we want that ends are just 
given 'and that the only question for invesbgabon relates to die 
means needed yi order to sabsfy them For tlus assumption there 
IS no warrant in observabon or in anal3dic introspecbon and it is 
not in harmony with what I take to be the main pnnaple of 
posibvism itself, namely, that knowledge must be bas^ on 
observabon 

Democracy cannot be based on moral indifference or moral 
scepbcism The ideas which gave it impetus are, first, the idea of 
freedom with its correlabve nobon of individual responsibihty, and, 
secondly, the idea of equality which is the core of jusbce It is 
somebmes said that hberahsm is not committed to any particular 
concepbon of the content of the good,® that, on the contrary, it is 
based on the contention that everyone knows best what his own 
good IS and that the important thing is that the individual diould 
be free to pursue whatever ends he chooses, provided he does not 
mterfere with the like freedom of other persons to pursue them own 
ends in their own way This Spencenan formula sbll has some 
vitahty despite the devastabng cntiasm to which it has been 
subjected It owes this vitahty to the fact that it emphasizes the 
pomt that coercion is pro tanto evil But it is surely illusory to 
think that the problem of the relabon beween coercion and freedom 
can be resolved without considering the nature of the ends aimed 
at, their bearmg on the means which have to be adopted and their 
effect upon the agents and others concerned As years of con- 
troversy have ^own the problem is mainly one of flie limits of 


T Kmght Freedom and Reform p 52 
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coeraon, that is, of distngmshmg between the kmd of control that 
IS necessary in order to secure the conditions under which ends 
having intrinsic value can be attained and the kind of control that 
IS destructive of these values It is a question of getting nd of 
coercion, irect and indirect, fatal to lie realization of values, and 
of emplo5nng that kind of coercion which is indispensable for the 
attainmeiW: of those values The problems involved concern both 
social philosophy and social science It seems to me that on the 
purelv ethical side the antinomies that worried the liberal thinkers 
of the mneteenth century have lost their sting That hberty r&ts 
on constraint, that there is no real opposition between mdividual 
and social gooS may now be taken as sufficiently well estabhshed 
Liberal ffiought has, I think, enriched the cofltent of the idea of 
freedom by showing its relation to the intnnsic values of individual 
personahty and by a deepened analysis of the relations between the 
individual and society In all this there was nothing which would 
bnng it into opposition with the main tenets of socialism, the 
inspiration of which was undoubtedly also the idea of freedom 
But, as Hobhouse saw clearly,^ there are forms of socialism with 
which liberalism can hat^e nothing to do and, as he also saw if 
there is such a thing as hberal socialism, it must fulfil two conditions 
It must reflect the desires not of a handful of supenor beings but 
of the masses of men, and it must make not for the suppression 
but for the free development of personality Between this kmd 
of socialism and present-day communism there is a. deep cleavage 
And it is a moral cleavage For what counts in the commumst 
ethics IS not the ideal morality of the classless society in which 'the 
free development of each is the condition of the free development 
of all' but the relative morahty of the class struggle which is the 
morahty of enmity and war and m which the ordinary standards of 
morals are not only violated m practice but are openly dended in 
theory This cleavage, m so far as it has a theoretical basis is no 
doubt mainly due not to a divergence of view regarding ultimate 
values, but to a difference in the way in which the facts are mter- 
preted But m this, as in many other contexts, judgments of value 
and judgments of fact are confused, with the result that the ideals are 
corrupt^ and the facts distorted Whether the struggle now ragmg 
IS ultimately to be traced to moral causes is a problemi which may 
well baffle enquiry but that the contest is embittered by a profound 
opposition of moral outlook is beyond doubt 

The control of group violence is the most urgent problem of 
our day In particular, the assoaahon of war with revolution has 
now a significance far more temfymg than at any other time m 
history The brutahty of modem warfare with its mass deportations 
and the massacre of millions of the civilian population has deadened 
the power of moral appeal and has obliterated standards which 
formerly seemed self-evident To the sufferers moral appeal comes 
as bitter mockery, to the ardent revolutionary as blatant hypocnsy 

^Ltberahsm Chap VIII 

c 
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It IS no consolation to be reminded that the brutalities of the war 
were m a measure the product of the revolutionary tactics of the 
totalitarian regimes, whether communist or Nazi The ruthlessness 
of the revolutionaries prepared the way for the ruthlessness of the 
wars and the amoralism of war is reflected m the amorahsm of 
revolution The blurring of the distincton between war and 
revolution has been further mtensified by the expeneme of the 
resistance movements, whose tactics can be as readily used against 
the enemy within as against the aggressor without The communist 
vi^w that the ethics of the revolution is the ethics of enmity, there- 
fore, presents a challenge which if not countered must end m the 
destruction of all forms of free government and libeJl-al civilization 
Contrary to wKat one imght be led to expect from communist 
wntmgs, 'bourgeois' moral philosophers of vaiying political 
afiiiation, have not denied that in certain circumstances there is 
moral justification for rebeUion They have not indeed found it 
possible to lay down any general pnnciples for it, or to put it more 
frankly, they have not discovered any mfalhble method for avoiding 
civil war They have, however, pointed to certain general con- 
siderations which those who resort to force must bear in mind 
Firstly they must be satisfied that they have a reasonable chance 
of success, secondly, they must have exhausted all peaceful means 
of attaining their ends and, thirdly, they must be convinced that 
the evils they want to remove are worse than the nsk of disorder 
and anarchy ^ These considerations emphasized by philosophers 
wnting m an age of security and stability are not likely to restrain 
struggling mmonties driven to desperate measures by prolonged 
frustration and disillusion Nor will nice calculations of the 
probability of success deter those who, moved by the feeling that 
mjustice IS worse than death set out 'to defy Power which seems 
omnipotent' In reference to past revolutions who can say m 
retrospect whether any of them were worth the price and whether the 
pnce was necessary^ In prospect the difficulty of weighing up the 
evils of resistance against the evils of the existmg order are even 
greater, espeaally if the scale on which the comparison has now 
to be made is borne m mind When Stalm was asked by a news- 
paper correspondent about the millions of peasants who died dunng 
the dnve for collectivism he answered by drawmg a comparison 
with the losses of the world war 'Over seven-and-a-half milhon 
deaths for no purpose at all Then you must acknowledge that our 
losses are small, because your war ended m chaos, while we are 
engaged m a work whxch will benefit the whole of humanity' ^ 
These difficulties of comparison are not to be dismissed lightly 
Yet they do not differ m kmd, though they differ greatly m degree 
of complexity from the difficulties we have to meet m other 

"^Cf Ritchie^ Natural Rights, Chap XI, T H Green, Philosophical 
Works, II, pp 455 seq , Sidgwick, Elements of Politics, p 619 seq 
^^Quoted m Saenttfic Man versus Power Politics, by H J Morgen 
than, p i8a 
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important moral decisions The pnnaples may be sound enough, 
but in applying them to complex issues we are hmdered by our 
Ignorance of the facts and the probable consequences of the policies 
open to us This apphes to revolution as it apphes to war Theoreti- 
cally we must admit, I take it, that from a moral point of view, 
there may be just rebellions as there may be just wars In most 
democratic states, of course, there is a much greater chance of 
settlmg internal conflicts by peaceful methods than there is in the 
case of conflicts between states Yet undei modem conditions war 
and revolution have become so entangled that a failure to restrain 
the one must result m a failure to restram the other If the ethics 
of enmity are^allowed to gmde the relations between states they 
will also dominate the relations between gioups within states In 
both cases morality to be effective must cease to be group morahty 
and reach out towards a morality binding on all persons in a world 
community 

Morris Ginsberg 
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To THE Editors of Scrutiny 

Clearly education ought not to become a* Bantock-Ford 
monopoly in Scrutiny, it is time the caste were changed For this 
reason I deaded in advance not to reply to Mr Bantock's rejoinder 
But for three reasons I now feel compelled to wnte after all, though 
as bnefly as possible 

First, concermng the anecdote about a Dartington pupil, I want 
to offer my sincere apologies to Mr 0 Malley for introducmg him 
qmte gratuitous^ into the discussion and for telhng the story 
maccurately into the bargain Moreover, I am particularly sorry 
that my manner of tellmg the story gave Mr Bantock the opemng 
which he took — ^though I thmk it was very wrong of him, for all 
his apology to take it at Mr O'Malley’s expense For if my 
‘expression [was] so shpshod’ that Mr Bantock encountered ‘some 
difi5culty m discovenng what precisely happened’, then surely he 
had no right to deduce, out of my tangled verbiage, that Mr 
O’Malley’s educational practice is 'inadequate' At any rate, Mr 
O’Malley has since wntten 

‘Two anecdotes seem to have been telescoped One had the 
moral that distinguished parents have great dijQ&culty m accepting 
the fact that genius is not automaticafiy transmitted The other 
was more relevant It concerned a child on whom the nght hteraiy 
views had been most successfully "imposed’ His self-nghteous 
condemnation of the tnvial readmg-matter of some of his friends 
betrayed a secret cunosity, even fascmation I persuaded hiyn 
to sample what he condemned with such pleasure For a while 
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he took up this new form of reading even moie a\idly than 15 
usual, but he soon passed from the boys weekhes back to more 
serious readmg-—again, with my encouragement He thence 
forward ignored the more trivial reading matter, instead of wasting 
his energies keepmg it at arm's length 

It is only rarely that one would encourage the reading of 
detectve novels and the like or the playing of booj^e-woogie, 
but to attempt to ‘impose" standards that exclude them seems 
to me both dishonest and inefficient Learning and culture are 
not easily come by, though it ^s easy enough to impart convincing 
gestures' 

A great deal of Mr Bantock's rejoinder is taken up, profitably 
I feel, with clanfymg his ideas on ‘the authontj^ of the subject' 
and with putting Method m its place Though we differ in certain 
respects, I am quite content to leave it there What I am less ready to 
leave alone is the fashion in which Mr Bantock uses my description 
of the school at Mishmar Haemek to prove that I am not ‘pnmanly 
concerned with learning and culture', that my ‘mam sympathies lie 
elsewhere' Whereas he stands for culturd and ‘certain autonomies 
of the individual', I put my faith, apparently, m ‘the purely social' 
(and what this means is hinted at in asides about the ‘concentration 
camp;, ‘Soviet apologist’, ‘neo-Marxist', and an intngumg reference 
to ‘the knowledge one has of Mr Ford’s position’) 

Now Mr JBantock ‘proves’ all this, ‘the suspicion becomes a 
certainty', with his claim that I held up Mishmar Haemek as the 
kmd of education I would recommend It therefore seems necessary 
to assert that, in the sense implied, I did not hold up Mishmar 
Haemek as an ideal I desenbed it at some length as ‘a striking 
illustration’ of my denial that so-called free methods necessanly 
betoken a lack of purpose, as Mr Bantock argued in his original 
article If my description was sympathetic in tone, that was because 
I wanted to indicate that these free methods seemed ‘to foster certain 
very excellent human quahhes’, however rigid and narrow might 
be the ultimate purposes they were designed to subserve Certainly 
I did nothing to conceal this ngidity and narrowness of purpose, 
and I made a point of observing that the social values ammating 
the work as Mishmar Haemek were ‘hmited in some ways’ Had 
it been relevant to my purpose (and had I felt it necessary to point 
out something so obvious to Scrutiny readers), I would have 
developed this sense of limitation, for instance that I deplored the 
atmosphere of intolerance and philistinism In short, had Mr 
Bantock really wanted to quote the kind of education I believe in, 
he might more reasonably have referred to the two instances of 
culturd education in which I was personally involved and which 
I also desenbed at length, they do not seem to me to support his 
picture of me as a person not ‘pnmanly concerned with learning 
and culture’ 

Indeed, when he comes to the teachmg of cultural subjects, I 
am convinced that it is Mr Bantock’s approach, and not name, 





which does the least service to the arts Thus he feels that 'the 
best last word [m response to a work of art] might well involve 
an admission to a lack of comprehension', and that 'the pupils 
acceptance or rejection [of the teacher's demonstration of value] 
makes no scrap of difference, except from the purely personal point 
of view of the pupil which is something irrelevant to the convincing- 
ness of ^he demonstration (my itahcs) Now Mr Bantock s 
suggestion that a teacher's demonstration can really be convmcing 
without having been moulded to the pupil's or at least the cla§^ & 
point of view, reveals, to my mind, a very hmited and authontanan 
idea of what is involved in helping someone (child or adult) to find 
his beanngs in^an art It is true, of course, thaj if one's pupil were 
to consider Wilhelmina Stitch a superior poet to T S Ehot, that 
would not m itself lessen Mr Eliot's stature, but only the pupil's 
What I was saymg with no great claim to originality, was that 
it would be a poor teacher who was content only to prove Mr 
Eliot s supenonly and leave his pupil (no doubt admitting to a 
lack of comprehension ) to carr^ this pi oof aiound with him parrot 
fashion Surely the teacher should help him feel this difference of 
value m the very texture *of the two writings, so that his task would 
not be done, nor his proof successful, until the pupil could agree 
with him from personal experience rather than out of deference 
to authority 

In short, one's concern in teaching the arts is not to hand out 
let alone impose, a prefabricated bundle of judgmente, but to intro 
duce a scheme of values in such a way as to develop in the pupil 
a capacity for first-hand discrimination and enjoyment For while 
value is, I bekeve, inherent in the work of art, its apprehension 
depends on the sensibihty of the individual reader or listener or 
looker It seems to me odd that for this belief I am -wntten off by 
Mr Bantock as being at one with the age', and odder shll that 
I should have to urge such a point on someone who has been 
‘a reader of Scrutiny since its inception' and who so much champions 
'the autonomies of the individual 


Yours faithfully 

Boris Ford 
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D iblNTEGRAIION charactenzes the view of life which 
inspired Webster’s best-known plays It is perfectly true, as 
Dr TiUyaid remarks,^ that Webster, like the rest of his age, 
inherited ‘the Elizabethan world-picture’, but in woik we see 
that world-picture falling in rums When Dr Tillyard goes on to 
say that Webster’s characters belong ‘to a world of violent cnme 
and violent change, of sin, blood and repentance, yet to a world 
loyal to a theological scheme , and adds ‘indeed ^ the violence 
of Elizabethan drama has nothmg to do with a dissolution of moral 
standards on the contrary, it can afford to indulge itself just 
because those standards were so powerful’, he is overlookmg the 
highly significant differences between Elizabethan drama and 
Jacobean drama, and uttermg a dangerous half-truth No doubt 
there is a defimte ‘theological scheme’ behmd Webster, m the sense 
that it was familiar to his audience and himself, and could there 
fore be drawn on for imagery, but The White Divel and The 
Dutchesse of Malfy are our best evidence that the Ehzabethan 
theological sch?jme could no longer hold together 

Henry James pomted out that the ultimate source of a novel’s 
value IS Ihe quality of the mind which produced it,^ and the same 
is true of drama Great tragedy can be wntten only by a man who 
has achieved — ^at least foi the period of composition — a profound 
and balanced msight into life Webster — ^his plays are our evidence 
— did not achieve such an msight The imagery, verse-texture, 
themes and philosophy’ of his plays all point to a fundamental 
flaw, which is ultimately a moral flaw 

If one reads through The White Divel and The Dutchesse of 
Malfy, noting down the sententice and moralizmg asides of the 
various characters, one finds oneself m possession of a definite 
attempt at a philosophy’, a moral to the tale 

Integrity of life is fames best fnend, 

Which noblely {beyond Death) shall crowne the end ^ 

This philosophy is Stoical and Senecan, with a Roman emphasis 
on the responsibihties of Pnnees 


^The Elizabethan World Picture, pp 17-18 
^The Art of Fiction 

^My references are to The Complete Works of John Webster, 
edited by F L Lucas (Chatto and Wmdus, 1937) The Dutchesse 
of Malfy, V, 5, 146 (Webster’s italics) 
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The hves of Pnnces should hke dyals move. 

Whose regulai example is so strong. 

They make the times by them go right or wrong ^ 

But this background of moral doctrine has nothing to do with the 
action of the plays so far from growing out of the action, it bears 
ail the n^rks of having been superimposed by the poet in a cooler, 
less creative mood, than that m which the Duchess and Flamineo 
had their birth ^ There is no correspondence between the axioms 
and the hfe represented m the drama This dissociation is "the 
fiindamental flaw in Webster 

What waft wrong, apparently, was that there was available 
no philosophy of hfe which kindled Webster's ithagmation as certain 
aspects of Hell, or Chaos, kmdled it No moral order represented 
itself to his imagination as real Consequently his plays contain 
bnUiant passages of poetry — ^they appear whenever he touches on 
the small area which acted as his inspirabon — ^but lack imagmative 
coherence They have mdeed a unity, the umty for which the 
'mist' IS a symbol, but one mood, isolated and out of focus, cannot 
be the basis of a profound tragic vision Webster himself seems 
to have understood this better than some of his more enthusiastic 
cntics, but his attempt to shore up chaos with a sententious 
philosophy is a flagrant artistic msincenty Webster fails to reahze 
his Senecan philosophy as he reahzes his glimpses of Hell 

We might say that Webster suffered from the poverty — ^the 
philosophical poverty — of the tradition m which fie worked, but 
the fact that he chose to wnte in the Revenge tradition at all is itself 
evidence of a lack of harmony in his own mmd For other traditions 
were available, notably the tradition of the Morahty, to which 
Shakespeare's great tragedies owe more than has even yet been 
understood ® Webster's choice of the Revenge tradition, his failure 
to give Me to his Senecan moralizings and (we may add) the fact 
that his work contains no convmcmg statement of the postttve aspect 
of the doctrme of Degree, are all related Degree and Order — as 
we come to see — ^were not real enough to Webster to stir his 
imagination A lower concept of the Umverse, and of Man's place 
in it, was all that he could compass 

This explams the fasanation which the 'Machiavellian' had for 
Webster To the conservative Elizabethan the Machiavelhan 
doctrme seemed merely the denial of that Order and Degree which 


^The White Diveh I, 2 , 8i 

5The fact that Webster used common-place books supports this 
diagnosis 

^Hamlet owes more to the Revenge tradition, and less to the 
traditon of the Morahty, than any other of Shakespeare's great 
tragedies, and while it contains passages of bnlliant poetry, Hamlet 
lacks the unity and the tremendous moral force of King Lear and 
Macbeth It is with the Shakespeare of Hamlet that Webster has 
somethmg m common 
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held the Universe together Machiavelhamsm \\as anarchism It 
IS not surprising that a mind as unbalanced as Webster’s should 
have allowed the Machiavellian ideal to usurp the place in hs 
thought which a more conservative poet would have reserved for 
Degree As a consequence there is a remarkable number of 
‘politicians’ m his two plays 

Flammeo m The White Dtvel is a good example Ee acts as 
pander to his sister Vittona contnves her husband’s death; and 
tre^Lts his mother with a cold, sub-human ferocity 

I pray will you go to bed then, 

Least you be blasted ^ 

He treacherously murders his brother in his mother’s presence, and 
proclaims that nothing but a linutation of his natural abihty prevents 
him from double-crossing his mastei, Brachiano ‘I had as good 
a will to cosen him, as e’er an Officer of them all, but I had not 
cunmng enough to doe it ® He tries to corrupt even Giovanni with 
cynical advice It is only when he is listening to the ‘superstitious 
howlmg’® of his mother over the brotfier whom he has killed that 
Flammeo’s Machiavellianism proves impeHect 

1 have a strange thmg m mee to th' which 
I cannot give a name, without it bee 
Compassion 

Flamineo’s philosophy is simply that 

Knaves do grow great by being great mens apes 
He explains his own villamy by saying 
I made a kind of path 

To her [Vittona’s] & mine owne preferment 

Flammeo’s attitude to women proves him a ‘Courtier’ of a very 
different cast from Castighone’s ideal 

I visited the Court, whence I return d 
More courteous more letcherous by farre 

His attitude to women is that of ‘the cynic’ He regards a woman s 
modesty as ‘but the superficies of lust’,^^ and makes love to Zanche 
‘just as a man holds a wolfe by the eares’^ — to prevent her from 


W D , I, 2, 264 
WD, V, 3, 56-8 
WD, V, 4, 59 
iWD, V, 4, 109 

D , IV, 2, 246 (Webster’s italics) 
D , III, 1, 36-7 (my italics) 

D , I, 2, 319 
I, 2, 18 

iW D V, I, 150 
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turning on him He looks on women — and on all humamty — as 
mere animals women axe like curst dogges , human love making 
he regards as the couphng of mare and stallion There is something 
peculiarly fiendish about his ironical comment, as he eavesdrops 
at the love-making of Vittona and Brachiano 

BvRq^ [enamoured] Nay lower, you shall weare my Jewell 
lower 

Flam [aside] Thai s better, she must weare hts Jewell lower 

There is an infinite wearmess m Flammeo s voice when he says 

@ no othes for gods sake>^® 

The strident courage which Flammeo shows in dymg — 

Strike thunder, and strike lowde to my farewell^^ 

— ^13 a qualit}, which he shares with all Webster s Machiavellians, 
and this, the one admirable quality in so many of his charactetS, 
mamfests Webster's peculiarly hmited and deformed notion of 
ethics We find in Webster only the virtue of Hell the courage 
of despair The stridency of this pagan courage is very evident 
when Brachiano cnes 

Monttcelso, 

Nemo me Impune laces[s]it,^ 

or when Francisco proclaims 

Fhctere st nequeo suferos, Acheronia movebo 

Demed insight mto any virtue other than Stoical courage, Webster 
tnes to erect unflinchmgiy perseverance in evil mto the sum of moral 
goodness In the process he is disingenuous As Lamb remarked. 
This White Devil of Italy sets off a bad cause so speciously, and 
pleads With such an tnnocence-resembhng boldness, that we 
are ready to expect, when she has done her pleadmgs, that 
all the court will rise and make proffer to defend her m spite of 
the utmost conviction of her guilt' ^ Vittona is dishonourable 
Webster simply makes her behave as if she were honourable This 
IS an artistic msmcenty_a he m the poet's heart— of which Shakes- 
peare would not have been guilty, but Webster, having no profound 

inhere is httle need to emphasize the remarkable amount of animal- 
imagery m the two plays As we should expect, most of the animals 
mentioned are ravenous or sinister 
D , 1, 2, ai8 (my italics) 

^WD.W 2. 150 
Z) , V, 6, 276 

D , III, 2, 186 (Webster’s italics) 

D , IV. I 143 (Webster’s italics) 

»S^ct»te«s 0/ English Dramatic PoeU who Lived about the Time 

of Shakespear wttk Notes 
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hold on any system of moral values, found it easy to wnte for 
Vittona dissemblmg verse which in its nghteous simpliaty seems 
to proclaim her honesty m the face of her accusers 

It is consonant ’with Webster s unbalanced outlook that the 
distinguishing mark of his Machiavellian ‘heroes’ is their individual 
ism In Shakespeare individuahsm is an infalhble mark of villainy 

Richard loves Richard, that is, I am I ® 

Like Richard III, lago and Edmund in Shakespeare Lodovico, 
th^ Cardmal, Bosola and Flaimneo are all mdividuahsts, and all 
villains 

The atmosphere m which Webster s chaiactm hve is the 
atmosphere of a corrupt Court The descnphon of ‘France’ at ttie 
beginmng of The Dutchesse of Malfy sets on the scene of Webster s 
play by contrast 

In seeking to reduce both State and People 
To a fix d Order, the[ir] judibous Bang 
Begms at home ^ 

To pomt the contrast, Bosola — ^who is one of the ‘dissolute, and 
intamous persons^ who are banished from any healthy Court- 
enters just as this speech is fimshed If Webster were an orthodox 
Ehzabethan, the rest of the play would be an illustration of what 
happens in a state of which the Pnnce himself is evil 

“Deathr and diseases through the whole land spread ^ 

But while the atmosphere of the play is precisely the atmosphere 
descnbed m these opemng hnes, fiiere is m Webster, as we have 
already mentioned, no convmcmg statement of the positive aspect 
of Degree, we do not for a moment beheve tiiat when the Duke 
and Cardmal are dead the state of Amedfi will return to a condition 
of health and normahty While the atmosphere of Webster’s plays 
is as unhealthy as that of ‘Vienna’ m Measure for Measure, there 
IS m Webster no Messiamc Duke to return and save the state from 
chaos The ‘mist’ of the two plays is all-embracmg we can form 
no notion of another world which will be revealed when the rotten- 
ness of Amalfi has come to a head and been purged away 
Comfortable words spoken at the end of The White Divel and The 
Dutchesse of Malfy carry no conviction, if we take evd away from 
Webster’s world, nothmg is left 

This explains the cunous futihty of all Webster’s characters 
When Bosola is asked how Antomo was killed, he answers 

In a mist I know not how. 

Such a mistake, as 1 have often seene 
In a play 

^Richard HI. V, 3, 236 

M , I, I, 8 (my itahcs) 

^DM , I, I, 10 

^DM, I, I, 16 
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Veiy similar in tone is the reply of the Duke in The Duichesse 
of Malfy, when he is asked why he brought about the death of 
the Duchess, he replies that he had hoped to gain 

An mfimte masse of Treasure by her death ^ 

This explanation is ^ off-hand and perfunctory that it can only 
be termed an excuse the Duke is in fact at a loss to find any 
plausible reason for his actions 

All Webster's characters, indeed, and particularly his most 
consummate 'politicians , have only the most tenuous hold *on 
reality, iiey ^e characterized by the same 'motiveless mahgmty 
that Colendge notced in lago But whereas lago is a subordinate 
chaiacter m Othello, so that we are prepared to accept the con- 
venton by which he is simply 'The Villain', a man who desires 
e\il because it is his nature to do so, Webster's plays are almo&t 
entirely peopled by such characters 

Without adopting the attitude of the 'naturalistic' cntic, we 
must maintam that there are too many mconsistencies in Webster s 
plays, and whereas inconsistencies are readily passed over when — 
as in Shakespeare — ^they*are subservient to some important dramatic 
purpose, m Webster there is no deeper purpose than to make our 
flesh creep, and we feel an inevitable resentment 

There is in fact somethmg a tnfle ndiculous about Webster 
When we have seen his two plays we have indeed 'supp'd full of 
horrors', and overheard 'talk fit for a charnel' An irruption of 
real humour— humour of the Shakespearean sort — ^would knock 
Webster s waxworks into a cocked hat He is too evidently bent 
on exploiting the emotions of his audience 

Webster, that is to say, is a decadent He is decadent m 
the sense that he is incapable of realizing the whole of life in the 
form in which it revealed itself to the Elizabethans By concen- 
trating exclusively on the nanow aspect of life revealed m one 
mood, he threw flie relations of the whole out of harmony In his 
work the proper relations between the mdividual and society, 
between God and Man, are overthrown The sensationahsm of 
his plays is the stigma of an outlook on life as narrow as it is intense 
Webster sees the human situation as a chaotic struggle, lit indeed 
by flashes of bitter lightmng', but fated to sink again into a mist 
of confusion and sub-human activity 

' Ian Jack 
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D H LAWRENCE PLACED 

The following letter to the Editors is timely it will serve instead 
of the note that was to have been printed under Comments in this 
issiie — a note provoked immediately by a dismissal of D H 
Lawrence m The New Statesman and Nation (the critic being the 
Literary Editor) as a ‘clmical case*, and by this passage, which 
appeared in The Tfmes Literary Supplement for December i8 last 
(thei occasion bemg a review of Maupassant's Bel Ami m 
translation) 

*He accepted without reserve the large part that sex has 
played in life — ^not least in French life — and in French hterature 
from the time of Rabelais and Ronsard But his acceptance never 
sinks to the anatomical crudities of D H Lawrence, nor becomes, 
as with Lawrence, an obsession and a gospel* 

To this admirer of Maupassant it may be replied that, while 
there is only one Lady Chatterley s Lover in Lawrence s oeuvre, 
even m the special undertaking of that book he is preoccupied with 
the assertion of spiritual values it is Maupassant whose attitude 
to sex IS crude But the critical flon legium presented by Mr 
Coombes shows how httle such a reply is likely to abash the offender, 
who enjoys the consciousness of having with him a consensus of the 
Slite It would be easy, with a very httle research, to extend the 
anthology to fill a whole number of Scrutiny A year of the higher 
joumahsm would provide flowers enough to occupy many pages 

It IS a disgraceful state of affairs, bearmg out to the full 
Lawrence's diagnostic seventies about the contemporary cmhzed 
mmd To hope that any appeal to the facts and the truth can avail 
against prepossession, conceit and msensibility so potently banded 
IS perhaps vain All the same, it had been mtended to return to 
Lawrence m these pages As Mr Coombes says, the business of 
appraisal presents many complexities But some critical treatment 
wiU be attempted m an early number of Scrutiny 

FRL 


Deak Sirs, 

Though from time to time there have been highly appreciative 
references to D H Lawrence m the pages of Scrutiny (and m the 
works of Scrutiny wnters, notably m The Great Tradition), there 
has never been a full article on Lawrence in your Review The 
subject IS a complex one, and the Scrutiny writers are busy people 
But such is the nature and quality of the great bulk of criticism on 
Lawrence that Scrutiny could undertake nothing more valuable, I 
beheve, than a 'Revaluation* 
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I give below a number of quotations which, if taken all together, 
would come roughly to the impression of Lawrence that is current 
m *^ucated' circles Among the authors are one or two respected 
names, and to them I apologise for including them in this company 
And some of the articles, etc , from which the quotations are taken 
are, on the whole, 'pro-Lawrence*, it is a pity that respected critics 
do not always make it dear that they are not bringing grist to the 
mills of the stupid oi the nasty, when dealing with such a profound 
and complex theme as Lawrence All the quotations seem to me 
sufficientlyunambiguous to justify my use of them in this connection 

Roger Dataller, in The Plain Man and the J^ovel 

'Since he had dismissed the brain for the belly-worship of 
his creed, the vision of a peaceful and rational society could have 
no attraction for him He was an enemy of the mmd, and though 
somehow he might have repudiated this as shnlly as he repudiated 
ail accepted standards he remained a mouthpiece of reaction in 
contemporary letters The "mindless eyeless hystencal mass- 
consciousness", with vdiich his work is identified has become the 
bane of modem Europe* 

D S Savage, m The Personal Principle 

'The significance of Lawrence lay in his life rather than in 
his works* his refusal to allow art its due rights and to be 
himself the considerable artist which he potentially was’ 
'Lawrence's abandonment of all that we understand by the 
spiritual hentage of the West and his turning to vital primitivism* 
'Because Lawrence was not a thinker* 'Lawrence’s 
view of life, his "biologism**, which is a similarly retrogressive 
dissolution back into primary life, implies a refusal of spiritual 
values* 

V S Pritchett, m The Living Novel 

'Lawrence's teachings are interestmg because they are a com- 
pendium of what a whole generation wanted to feel, until Hitler 
arose, just after Lawrence's death, and they saw where the dark 
unconsciousness was leadmg them Seen in this light Lawrence 
represented the last phase of the Romantic movement random, 
irresponsible egotism, power for power’s sake, the blood cult of 
Rosenberg And Lawrence was representative, because tens of 
thousands of people in England and Europe were uprooted people, 
hke himself* 

F Swmnerton, in The Georgian Literary Scene 

'My behef is that the reputation of this author will decline 
As men and women learn more about their own minds, his 
remarkable pioneei work will fall in importance We shall 
be forced back upon his books as literature, and this test, without 
considerable reservation, they will not pass' 
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Legoms and Cazamian, in A History of English Literature 

'But it would be futile to try and lay the chief stress upon the 
artist in him the artist in him is neither veiy great nor of ttie 
finest quality, Lawrence indeed would not rank so high as he 
does but for the sombre enthusiasm that raises him above his 
own self’ 

Norman Nicholson, in Man and Literature 

In St Mawr Lawrence the cntic sets out with the Freudian 
interpretation m his mind to make up a story about a horse 
But the symbol has not really caught fire in the mipd of Lawrence 
the creator As a^ result, the horse never takes on real s>mbohcal 
significance, but becomes a sort of grotesque caricature of 
Lawrence himself In his identification of himself with the horse 
Lawrence even goes so far as to make the wretched animal have 
no foals because it doesn t want to (Mr Nicholson’s italics) 
Lawrence, it should be remembered had no children, nor did 
many of his characters' 

Compton Mackenzie, m Literature m my Time 

but for Lawrence, married to a German wife, pressed for 
money, and m poor health, the war annihilated reality It plunged 
him into a miasma of morbid dreams' It is not absurd to 
suggest that Walt Whitman was a happier D H Lawrence, the 
happiness bang conferred by the physical vigour fate denied to 
Lawrence' 

Henry Miller, in The Cosmological Eye 

'Lawrence s animal natures, just because of their irreducible 
obscenity, are the purest bodies in our current literature 
Animated by a metaphysical conception they act through 
obedience to fundamental laws of nature Of these laws 
Lawrence admits his complete ignorance He created his meta- 
physical world by faith, he proceeds only by intuition He may 
have been utterly wrong, but he is absolutely consistent’ 

Hugh Kmgsmill, m D H Lawrence 

Though without any of Nietzsche's nobihty of character and 
capacity to endure neglect and solitude, Lawrence in hxs shght 
way often .recalls Nietzsche, another poet enmeshed in the will 
and solacmg his impotence with dreams of new forms of hfe in 
which he would be the master' 

W Empson, in a review of W Y Tindall's D H Lawrence 
and Susan his Cow 

Tt IS fair enough to laugh at Lawrence, who got into some 
absurd personal and intellectual positions and no doubt for some 
people was a harmful leader Hugh Kmgsmill has done it recently 
very well, but he was funny with the human breadth that the 
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subject requires' (I may say here that though Mr KingsmiU's 
book IS probably not the 'repulsive little book' that Mr Empson 
finds Mr Tindall's to be, it is not, m my opinion, distmguished 
by 'human breadth' in its humour or in anythmg else) 

Rex Warner, in The Cult of Power 
'Ai^d it seems to us now that his system, for all its fervour, 
was very largely negative, a mere assertion of his denial of the 
system of his upbringing His God, for mstance, must be the 
exact opposite of the 'gentle Jesus ' of his childhood' 
'Fascism finglly succeeded at least temporanly, in making the 
synthesis that eluded Lawrence' 

Stephen Spender, in The Destructive Element 

'There are two ways of regarding Lawrence The first 
qualitatively, as I have done here, regarding especially the 
descnptive passages in his novels, and the Nature poems in 
Birds Beasts, and Flowers The other and more disappointing 
way is to consider him. pnmanly as a preacher' 

There they are then The fact that some of them are comical 
is httle compensation Though some of the cntics are com- 
paratively unknown, their works are in public hbranes and their 
mfluence spreads 

Scrutiny writers are of course aware of the desperate state of 
affairs to be inferred from the quotations, but I don't feel that 
that makes this 'public challenge' superfluous If Scrutiny doesn't 
do something about it, who else is likely to^ 'One must speak for 
hfe and growth amid all this mass of destruction and disintegration' 

H COOMBES 


A GOOD BOOK ON MILTON 


PARADISE LOST AND ITS CRITICS, by A J A Waldock 
(CUP, 816) 

This IS a book to be strongly recommended A senes of 
accidents has prevented its bemg reviewed as yet in these pages 
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CULTURE AND DR JO AD 

Dr Joad is sometimes cnticized for being *a popular 
philosopher' The charge, I suppose, may not be out of place in the 
polemics of unpopular professionals who don't write for the Sunday 
papers, but as a layman I feel that the more volunteers for the 
penlous crossing of the oceans of sense and sensibility that to-day 
separate Culture from the Common Man probably the better for us 
all We don t live m the eighteenth century when rustics learned 
toT read on Bunyan and Tom Jones, even less do we live in the 
Ehzabethan age, when lipper-class culture and popular culture 
{pace the Baconians and the Marxists) were mter-aependent We 
live in the age of Kollywood So the more Doctors Joad, probably 
the better for the general civilization we have to cope with at 
present, for no longer is it possible, as it was possible even so late 
as the mid-nineteenth century, for a man of average intelligence 
to absorb culture from his environment with no more formal train 
mg than a dame-school's 

They sometimes do great harm, of course, but that harm does 
not spring of necessity from their intention If I single out Dr Joad 
as a partial exception, it is by reason of the essentially uncivilized 
ideas of culture he holds and propagates, peculiar enough indeed 
but which he shares with a good many people round and about 
Portland Place and also with some of those who go through the 
Great Tumstilg eveiy week end I wnte as a literary journalist who 
has some slight inkhng of non-]ournalistic standards, I venture to 
cnticize him mainly m the light of a different experience of life from 
his own, and the different judgment of values it has imposed upon 
me 

No cnticism of him would be fair were it not prefaced by some 
lecognition of his general ability as a cultural interpreter to the 
Crowd The trouble, of course, is that he himself often recogmzes 
this ability, and the unchallengeable nature of his idea of culture, 
m a somewhat paltry, uncivilized manner For instance, his book, 
The Untutored Townsman s Invasion of the Country (1946), con- 
tains admirable treatment of ideas that most readers of this magazme 
would endorse no praise could be too high for the way in which 
Dr Joad has assembled his matenal and the almost general 
persuasiveness of temper he employs But on occasion he shows 
us a seamy side He is under the delusion, astonishing m one who 
has obviously given thought to the relation of culture to the modem 
world, that the blindness to things of the spint m the present age 
is a blindness pecuhar to the working class, not a myopia common 
to all Thus he is indignant at Lord Nuffield for having introduced 
into the streets of Oxford "regiments of working-class folk and their 
women, who are alike blmd to the beauty and ignorant of the 
traditions of the city to which they have been brought, and by 
their spintual no less than their bodily presence, impede the 
appreciation of those who value the thmgs that belong distmctvely 
to Oxford 
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Now it becomes apparent from the context that Dr Joad was 
wntmg in not quite so snobbish a spint as the phrase I have italicized 
would suggest, but the slight qualification doesn't affect the funda- 
mental issue and the real chance Dr Joad has let slip of proving 
that his concern for beauty is not on a par with his concern for the 
nght accent and the proper way of sporting old tweed jackets and 
baggv trousers It w^uld seem a good idea if folk like Dr Joad 
(and their women) would attend to the beam in the eye of Oxford 
Umversity before making so much fuss about the mote in the 
of Cowley Motors Those who have used elementary observation 
at either Oxford or Cambridge or the provincial universities know 
to their shame and sorrow that it is not among the underdogs but 
among the undergraduates that the twentieth-century blindness to 
spintual things shows most strikingly clear What person who has 
passed through one of our universities, either on a B A course or 
on a bike has not heard through the windows of university students 
jazz-noises that would apparently be more appropriate to East Side 
New York or to the imitation of it around Shepherds Bush^ Jude 
the Obscure hked Oxford because of its sacred music — ^that was in 
the late mneteenth centuty To-day a fair proportion of the under- 
graduate population prefer to this church music, and not for 
unorthodox reasons, the trumpeiy flounshings of a Louis Armstrong 
or a Nat Gonella Some of these students admire this music of the 
mechanical age because they believe it is proletarian' or even 'folk' 
whereas the small part of the original song which Jiad some con- 
nection with hving people has for years now suffered a fate worse 
than death 

In the hght of these facts, or opinions, it becomes puzzhng to 
discover what respectable idea was going on in the imnd of Dr Joad 
when he shook his beaver so sadly over the spiritual and bodily 
presence of Lord Nuffield's workmen in the sacred streets of Oxford 
He IS no simple snob, that is evident But, hke many other products 
of King s, Balliol, etc , he is under the delusion that between the 
proportion of umversity students who prefer Carroll to Orlando 
Gibbons and the roughly equal proportion of 'working-class folk and 
their women' who uphold a similar preference there stretches a 
yawning gulf The yawning gulf seems to me to consist simply of 
cash This is no new thought, for a long time it has become clear 
to persons of average intelligence that a star-studded cabaret, for 
instance, in an exclusive hotel or night-club is simply a more vulgar, 
more obscene, more witless version of that 'entertainment of the 
masses' which folk hke Dr Joad constantly deplore This is 
recognized, indeed in about the last place where one would dream 
of recognition the old Etonian cabaret-star sums up his profession 
thus 

Give them smut and give them dirt. 

In a clean white tie and a dean white shirt 

Whether this Frankau recognition is healthy or not I leave it to 
more qualified people to decide, but why pretend, as Dr Joad seems 
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to, that this form of culture comes from contact with the Lower 
Orders, when m reality (though I admit the inter-dependence) it is 
more the other way about, these sophisticated obscenities having 
almost driven out of popular aifection the honest, near-Chaucenan 
vulganty of Knock em tn the Old Kent Road"^ 

The pohtical history of the 'thirties, too, must give us pause 
before we accept Dr Joad's astonishing division of this uncultural 
age into social classes It was not simply material restraint, not 
even of the volunteer pohce-force that went mysteriously un 
mentioned in the newspapers ^ it was not simply matenal power 
that prevented a bloody revolution around 1936 Nor was it simply 
the arms programme The violent revolution, propagated day and 
mght by the Eton Red-Tie Brigade, was definitely refused (as some 
of the Pubhc-Schoolboy-Communists honestly admitted) by the 
harrassed, unemployed. Means-tested workers The converts to the 
Gospel According to John Strachey were few and far between in the 
Distressed Areas, though they were more numerous m Oxford 
Cambridge, Hampstead and the Isle of Wight This preference for 
constitutional reform among those who had suffered the most from 
the incompetence and the callousness of our rulers was perhaps 
sadly dismissed by the Stracheys and the Upwards as the Last 
Relics of Petty-Bourgeois Inhibition Such indeed it was if we 
remove the Marxist sneer from our faces For it had many precedents 
in the history of the decent working class, this preference for non 
violent methods — ^many precedents in the tradition of those who 
met their Peterloo on the tennis-court at Versailles Even in the 
dark days of the early nineteenth century, the London Working 
Men's Association told the Pnme Minister, in the words of their 
secretary William Lovett, that 'so far from entertainmg any idea 
of disturbing the pubhc peace, we were readily disposed to aid the 
authonties in preserving it, having offered to be sworn in as speaal 
constables' Readers of this magazine might like to contrast that 
reasonable attitude with the stark realism' of Mr Rex Warner 
in The Wild Goose Chase 'Even had they wished it, they knew 
that they could do nothing to stop the slaughter of policemen that 
was now taking place' ^ 

This preference for constitutional reform among the workers of 
the last decade, this preference itself has its cultural aspect 
The average miner of the 1930's may have preferred the News of 
the World to the Bible, Bunyan, Milton and Bums which formed 
the educational background of poor radicals hke Lovett, Bamford 
and Cooper in the even hungrier 1840's, but in his rejection of 
revolutonaiy methods whether consciously or unconsaously, the 
miner was closer to that educational background, to the Chnstian 
and humanist traditions, than were upper-class poetasters hke Day 
Lewis or Warner who blustered about 'the blood-red dawn' and 
'the hammer, the sickle, the blood' m a tiioroughly objectionable, 


^See The English Press Newspapers and News by Jane Soames, 
with a Preface by Hilaire Belloc (Stanley Nott, 1936) 
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unrealistic, academic manner So I don’t think Dr Joad has any- 
thing much to fear from the contact of university students of this 
common t5^e with the homy-handed mob There is such a thing 
I would remind him, as a combination of delicate hands and homy 
intellect 

The equating of bodity wath 'spiritual presence’ in the passage 
quoted was not a mere slip on Dr Joad s part, for it becomes 
clear from other pages of his recent book (and of many othei 
books and articles of his in the past) that he imagines culture to be 
synonymous with expensive eating and drinking — as do MtSs 
Dorothy Sayers Mi Warwick Deeping and many a jolly old 
Palinurus in suth high places as Honzon, the Tatler and Bystander 
and tlie New Statesman and Nation 'Bach ffugues, Beethoven 
quartets, Chateau Yquem Dr Joad sighs reminiscently, not bemg 
aware apparently of Norman Douglas’s discovery that the cult of 
the wine list and other gourmandizmg is a comparatively recent 
institution and that gentlemen in the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries knew nothing of those mtncate details that 
trouble the horny mtellect of a Bertie Wooster or a Lord Peter 
Wimsey Douglas adds that the cult of the wine-list etc , came 
m when true genthty of the spintual vanety, was disappeanng, 
it came m, in fact, with the nouveau ncke 

All this makes it doubtful whether a reasonably alert reader 
can accept the pnncipal bee in Dr Joad's bonnet as being more 
than a drone He is always extremely worried about 'the decline 

^How far I am from promulgating a general sneer at Public-School 
and umversity education will be seen, I hope when I record my 
gratitude to three non-workmg-class wnters who have maintained 
the importance of the English bourgeois tradition— that tradition 
which has proved such a stumbling block, both m theoiy and in 
practice, to Marxist ideas ‘The English bourgeois, so-called that 
IS to say the member of English middle classes, is not only an 
orgamc part of the national society, he is nothing more or less than 
the average Enghshman Under modern conditions the middle 
classes have come to embrace so large a part of society that any 
attempt to eliminate them would inevitably result m the destruction 
of the whole social organism’ (Chnstopher Dawson Religion and 
the Modem State, 1935) moral outlook no one could be more 
'bourgeois than the Enghsh working classes In his own age 
and ours Dickens has been popular chiefly because he was able to 
express m a cbmic, simphfied and theiefore memorable form the 
native decency of the common man’ (George Orwell Inside the 
Whale, 1940) We English are bourgeois, it is our achievement, 
not our feihng We have evolved a pattern of bourgeois hfe ‘^o 
radically tolerant that the proletariat can be absorbed into it If 
the rest of Europe— Germany and France in particular— could have 
followed our example Europe might well have remained a political 
and cultural unity to-dav' (John Middleton Muny in The 
Adelpht, 1946) 
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m the general level of hteraiy and dramatic taste, and the con 
tmuous erosion of the environment m which alone onginal thought 
and work in hterature and art can be recognized and encouraged’ 
But ‘In hterature’, wrote the Doctor in The Book of Joad (1932), 
‘my gods are still, as they were in 1912, Shaw and Wells and 
Bennett Of the stars who have nsen in the literary firmament since 
the war none shine with a brilliance m any way comparable 
with those earher lummanes’ Apparently it has never occurred 
to him that some people preferred, and still prefer, and for cultural 
spiritual reasons, James and Conrad and Yeats to their contem 
poranes (^eakmg roughly), Shaw and Wells and Bennett, and that 
such people stand a better chance of appreciating J(^ce, Lawrence, 
Forster, Owen, Th( 5 mas Rosenberg Pound, Eliot, Woolf, Dawson, 
Powys, Myers, etc , than people who agree with Chesterton that 
‘an artist is only a perfomung bear compared with the meanest 
man who fanaes he has anything to say’ or with Dr Joad hims^ 
(I quote The Book again) that ‘the object of wntmg is to convey 
meaning by asserting something, and style, I agree with Shaw, is 
simply effectiveness of assertion He who has nothing to assert 
has no style and can have none’ 

Some of these phihstme judgments are repeated in The 
Testament of Joad (1937), and in Philosophy for Our Times (1940) 
he contrasts the present penod, which he subheads as ‘foreheads 
defiantly low’, with the happy time of his youth ‘The effects of 
post-war debunking are to be seen in a dehberate and defiant low- 
browism To'" be observed reading Shakespeare is a ground for 
shame, to be seen reading the Daily Blank or the Pictorial Blanker 
a cause for congratulation The contemporary lowbrowism is not 
merely a matter of fact, it is an affirmation of values The 
snobbery of culture has been replaced by a snobbery of anticulture 
Tennyson, hving in the Victorian age, maintained that man loved 
the highest when he saw it It has been left to us to make the 
discovery that he is more hkely to heave a bnck at it’ 

If Dr Joad means by ‘us’ the hapjy time when he himself 
was growmg to maturity, I can only agree, but he doesn’t mean 
that, he means the 'modems’ Yet it is surely obvious that the 
remarks of Chesterton, Shaw and their disciple, the Doctor himself, 
coupled with Wells’ contempt for Shakespeare, G B S ’s dassmg of 
Dante and Milton as ‘two of tihe greatest fools that ever hved’, 
G K C 's thinkmg it a weakness in Henry James that his novels 
don’t infect us with the spirit of a schoolboy ’ surely it is 
quite plam that all this and Northcliffe had a great deal to do with 
the ‘contemporary lowbrowism’ that Dr Joad thinks came in 
suddenly after 1918’ 

But it IS not a question of atmg names ‘The object of wntmg 
is to convey meanmg by assertmg somethmg’, ‘an artist is only 
a performing bear compared with the meanest man who fancies 
he has anydhmg to say’, ‘What did Shakespeare do’ what did he 
add to Ihe world’s totality ’ If he had nevw hved, thmgp 
would be very much as they are He added no idea, he altered 
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no idea, in the growing understanding of mankind — ^remarks such 
as &ese (paitly, I admit, just a healthy reaction to the Art-for-Art*s- 
Sake cult of Pater, Wilde and Baron Corvo) hmited literatuie to 
one small aspect of it, the argumentati-ve, and must have had a 
great influence upon the lowbrowism that Dr Joad claims he 
detests 

It will not be forgotten that G B S was a bnlliant and sensitive 
critic of music in the 'eighties and 'nmeties of last century, and 
Dr Joad confesses that ‘whatever reservoir of aesthetic sensibility 
I possess has flowed mto the channel of music', though smce 
Beethoven died practically no music has been written that I wish 
to hear (This stiikes me as being rather a •long penod) The 
impeisonal, artistic quality that Joad and Shaw presumably admire 
m music seems to oe an affront to them in hterature, where they 
insist on the dubious element of personahty', of the egotistical, 
argumentative voice It is worth glancmg at what a great poet had 
to say upon this subject ‘A poet', wrote Keats, is the most un- 
poetical thing m existence, because he has no identity, he is 
continually mforming an^ filhng some other body The view of 
a contemporary poet is similar ‘Poetry is not a turning loose of 
emotion , says T S Ehot, but an escape from emotion, it is not 
the expression of personahty, but an escape from personahty' We 
can see, with all respect, why Dr Joad so likes the preposterous 
poetaster Marchbanks, offered us m all seriousness by Shaw m 
Candida, and why there is a strong relation between* the judgment 
of Mr Beverley Baxter, M P , m the Radio Times that ^Candida 
is Shaw's best play' and the same gentleman's statement to the 
House of Commons that ‘poetry is nghtly regarded with suspiaon 
by the Bnhsh people' 

Chesterton, too, was a great admirer of the architecture of the 
Middle Ages insisting on the impersonahty of it, but he didn t 
think much of the impersonal architectural quality in the paintings 
of C^zaime, in the novels of James, Hardy and Conrad, m the 
plays of J M Synge He preferred, as he honestly said, ‘the art 
which IS a by-product of propaganda' He instanced Kipling's art 
(by-product of Impenalist propaganda) and Shaw's art (by-product 
of Fabianism), and it seems that Dr Joad would agree m preferring 
this by-product to the art of James, Yeats, Synge, Conrad, and 
their modem successors What Joad could have maintained with 
truth, I think, is that the late Victorians and the Edwardians pro- 
duced popular novels of a quality we don't seem able to produce 
to-day, I am thinking of the best stones of Kipling, Conan Doyle, 
Wells, Belloc, Chesterton, and of Hardy and Conrad m their popular 
moments — ^genuinely popular achievements which have few counter- 
parts at the present time But the notion of literature which Dr 
Joad shares with Shaw, Chesterton and Wells has a great deal to 
do with that separation of Highbrow from Lowbrow which he nghtly 
deplores 


R C Churchill 
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A NOTE ON CONTEMPORARlc 
^PHILOSOPHICAL^ LITERARY CRITICISM 
IN FRANCE 

Mr rurnell began a burv^ey of French literary cntcism 
in the nineteenth century {Scrutiny, Vol VIII, Nos 2 and 
3) With the following remarks ' It will be our cnhcism, perhaps, 
that will most fittenglj last longest , wrote M Charles Maurras 
m a characteristic pronouncement ''A Sainte-Beuve and a 
Renan will have a good chance of makmg posterity one day forget 
the Flaubeits, the Leconte de Lisles and perhaps even the Hugos' 
Frenchmen are sometimes extiemely modest about their poets, but 
they aie seldom modest about their cntics They have long regarded 
themselves as the great cntics of the modem world and untl lately 
no-one has ventured to challenge their supremacy' Certainlj m 
trance to-day, the general impression one gathers is that, while the 
novel, say, may be in temporary decline, stiU recovering its breath, 
as it were, after Proust and Gide, there is no reason for thinking that 
satisfaction, if not general, is still wide-spread M Henn Peyre, 
for instance, in a survey of recent works on contemporary French 
literature^ wrote, II semble que nous vivions, depuis quatre ou 
anq ans, a I'une des p^nodes les plus riches de la critique littdraire* 
and he based his high estimate of this cntiasm in part on 'le 
substratum de pensee et m^me de philosophic sur lequel elle repose' 
We have indeed witnessed a strong mvasion by writers trained ui 
philosophy into the domains of the novel and the drama and notice 
has been taken m these pages of some of the results The following 
IS a prehnimary investigation (and no more) into what may be 
loosely called philosophical' hterary cntiasm in post-war France 
M Henn Peyre provides a convement starting pomt The most 
notable French cntics of the years I945-6, he wntes, 'sont de tour 
d'espnt philosophique (Maunce Blanchot, Claude-Edmonde Magny, 
Maunce Merleau-Ponty et Jean PouiUon) ou des sociologues (Jules 
Monnerot, Roger CaiHois) et la litterature gagne k §tre amsi enndue 
par des manieurs d'ldees Enfin cette jeune cntique semble 
avoir rdahsd non sans bonheur la r6conahation entre I'umversiti 
et la htt6rature vivante La plaupart de ces mterprfetes des roman 
aers et des dramaturges d'aujourd'hui ont et 6 foimfe laux 
m6thodes universitaires, mais ils ont cesse de bouder ce qm se fait 
de grand, ou simplement de jeune et de neuf, autour d'eux' This 
favourable verdict, I take it would be generally countersigned in 
France 


^The French Review^ Vol XX, No 5, March 1947, of ihd Vol 
XXI, No 3, January 1948 m X'ann6e L^tt^6ralre 1947", 'la cnhqne 
en France est toujours de premier ordre' 
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Occasionally this sense of possessing supenor equipment has 
led French cntics to rediscover or to 'revalue* Enghsh authors 
Waugh and Greene, it appears, have been enjoying a vogue m 
France The following^ wiU serve to illustrate the position T 1 est 
cuneux de comparei 1 accueil fait en France aux hvres de Graham 
Greene et 1 opimon qu en forme le lecteur anglais moyen M^me 
pour un certain public pouitant au courant de la chose htteraire, 
Brighton Rock n est qu*un excellent roman quasi policiei, 
Tequivalent d un roman de Simenon Le bon Anglais ^ne 
consent qu'avec une stupefaction un peu amusee, et fort reticente, 
a admettre leg implications metaphysiques que le Frangais averti, 
a la suite de quelques critiques de quaht6, decouvre dans cet 
ouvrage Nous voyons dans Graham Greene fe Bien et le Mai, la 
Conscience, la Fatahte, et Kafka et Faulkner, que saisje^ La 
lecture de ses romans devient un plaisii d mtelligence et de 
decouverte Et le jeu est au moms aussi amusant, aussi profitable 
que la pratique des mots croises Mais les Anglais hochent la t^te 
et refusent de jouer 

If we turn to the French translation of Brighton Rock,^ we 
find that it contams a pteface, signed 'C E M *, which might have 
inspired the above remarks C E M there asserts that 'le th^me 
fondamental du Rocher de Brighton est sans doubt la notion de la 
Fataiite, cede id^e qui hante une grande partie du roman con- 
temporain comme elle obsede secretement la conscience modeme, 
et qui nsque de la banter chaque jour un peu plus a mesure que 
s imposera plus completement Tidee que 1 absurde est la v6xit6 der- 
mere sur la condition humaine On la retrouverait 6galement presente 
dans les oeuvres aussi dissemblables que celles de Faulkner (chez 
qui elle est vraiment la deesse voilee du Sanctumre), de Steinbeck, 
de John O* Kara, dans L Etr anger, d Albert Camus, voire chez 
Raymond Queneau ou chez Dos Passes pour ater p 61 e«mdle quelques 
noms C*est sans doute Toeuvre de Graham Greene qm pennet 
de former Fidee la plus exacte, la plus ontologiquement juste de 
cette fatahte Ses romans, et singuh^rement Le Rocher de Brighton, 
offrent la trame d'evenements concrete qui mcame le mieux cette 
notion, qui en est ie "correiat objechf * (pour reprendre Fexpression 
de T S Eliot) le plus minutieusement adapte On peut r&umer 
en quelques mots cette idee en disant la Fatahte est une situation 
Elle est meme la situation par excellence, puisqu*elle se confond 
avec le fait que 1 homme est inseparable de sa condition, identique 
a la place qu il occupe dans le monde, avec Timpossibilit^ ou il 
est de s en abstraire II s imagine generalement le pouvoir (c*est 
bien souvent en cela qu'il croit que consiste sa hbert6) mais cette 
possibilite est purement theorique, illusoire* In fact, as C E M 
admits, on aura reconnu ici un theme abondamment d6velop^ par 
la phiiosophie existentialiste, par Sartre dans VEtre et le Neant, ot 

•^rom an article by Jean-Louis Curtis m La Table Ronde, No t 
January 1948 
^Robert L^ont, 1947 
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avant Im par Gabnel Marcel des bOn piemier Journal Metaphysique' 

A protest was made against this attempt to saxtrise’ Greene/ 
but it IS perhaps more interesting to enquiie into the assumptions 
which made such an identification possible It would appear at 
first sight to be a tribute to the distiacting power of a philosophic 
bias that no mention is made in the pieface of what Graham Greene 
IS actually offenng in Brighton Rock A passmg allusion to 
Bemanos is the oSty reference to the unfree pre-occupation with 
the conditions of Ovation and damnation which charactenzes 
Greene's woik and serves to distmguish him from a crowd of other 
wise equally undistinguished novelists and detective^stoiy wnters 
It is less surpnsmg^to note that the philosophic bias seems to be 
allied to a defect 6 i sensibihty C E M describes the pnncipal 
characters of Brighton Rock as 'aussi concrets que des personnages 
de Dickens, dont ies creatures de Graham Greene (Ida, par example) 
ont parfois la puissante vulgante More sigmficant stiU, the hterary 
development of Graham Greene is seen as analogous to that of 
Melville Did not Melville begin his career with adventure stones-' 
(Greene's 'entertainments') Kit not Moby Dick and Benito Cereno 
full of sensational incidents^ And 'a chaque instant, comme chez 
MelviUe, nous avons I'lmpiession que le drame concret qui se joue 
devant nous renvoie, pour etre pleinement compns, a une tragedie 
diff 4 rente de lui, qui se deroule sur un autre plan metaphysique 
celui-la au sens stncte du terme' 

This lb th^ mam assumption that Graham Greene's oeuvre 
IS an attempt to express a trutli which can be fully grasped only 
by a long senes of analytic arguments 'De longues analyses 
seraient necessarres pour mettre au jour, sous sa forme abstraxte, 
et dans toute sa complexite, cette vente umque que ies divers 
r^cits de Graham Greene ont essaye d'expnmer, chacun a sa fagon, 
sous des aspects divers mais egalement concrets, et non sans 
I'ambiguite peut-6tre msdparable de la forme romanesque C'est 
ainsi qu'on pourrait tirer de La Puissance et la Gloire une con 
ception de la trahison comme situation ontologique ou de L' Agent 
Secret des vues sur ce qu'on pourrait appeler Vinespoirt disfinct 
du desespoir en ce qu'il est lui aussi (comme la trahison) une 
situation objectve, une structure du monde, et non pas un 6tat 
d'Sme ou une attitude d'espnt plus ou moms subjective, plac 4 e 
en tons cas sous la d^pendance de la volont^' 

It would be absurd to continue to 'dplucher' any further what 
IS after all only a short preface, a marginal essay The purpose I 
have wanted to make it subserve is to present m a condensed form 
the gist of the argument of a longer work which has been regarded 
as one of the most remarkable productions of modem French 
criticism, Les Sandales d'Empedocle, by Claude-Edmonde Magny ^ 
The book is remarkable among those of its kind in that the essays 
on Charles Morgan, Kafka and J -P Sartre are preceded by an 


^By J M in CnUqm, June 1948 
^Editions de la Baconmfere, Neuchitel 1945 
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essay on the nature and function of literary criticism One French 
cntic at least, does not regard the previous history of French 
cnticism as wholly admirable The failing of previous critics is thus 
expressed *S ils ont manqu6 de lucidite, c’est moms a 1 egard des 
auteurs qu envers leurs propres dons et surtout concernant la mission 
du cntique' 

From a book abounding in arguments I have selected what I 
regard as 'characUiistic and unacceptable' m contemporary 
philosophic literary cnticism in France (A more extended coin- 
mentar> could, I well believe, be written, particularly on the 
seeming paradox that Jbrench cnbcs appear at the same time unduly 
dependent on iEteiature for their sustenance and unduly contemp- 
tuous or negligent of its specific virtues and chafacteristics But as 
commumcations are still very much the preserve of V I P in the 
critical woria and French books are still comparatively hard to 
obtain in England, the reader may prefer the present rubble' to 
a general arraignment based on evidence he could not control) 

Philosoph}^ to-day, the argument runs, is starving it cannot 
continue to feed on itself as it is trying to do ® Its indispensable 
pabulum is to be found (apart from the sciences) m literature, which 
contains the raw material in a purer or more digestible form than 
life This raw material is not to be gathered on the surface — as is 
so often the practice of French critics — the valqable ‘message or 
doctrine' does not he in the overt snippets of philosophical state- 
ment a novel, for instance, may contain, but is ipphat m the 
work and usually not part of the artist s consaous intention (This 
IS an attempt to dispose of the objection that a philosophical treatise 
would provide more valuable material than a novel) 

Nevertheless the value of the successful novel does not he m 
the perfect embodiment of a Verit6* or a Vision du monde' On 
the contrary, the sapphire is embedded (often beyond recovery) in 
the mud ‘Lorsque I'ldee s exprime en un oeuvre plemement et 
umquement htt^raire, elle se charge d'une sorte de mauvaise graisse, 
d'une gangue qui adhere a elie et dont le cntique ne pourra I'lsoler 
queiles qua subtiles que soient les distillations fractionnees 
auxquelles il se hvre' Literature is essentially impure 

The critic s task is to refine away the baser elements by a 
process of abstraction In this way what was unconscious and 
incoherent m the work is made conscious and coherent, if the novel 
IS genume The effort is in short to give wherever possible a 
conceptual equivalent of the author's vision by reducing it to its 
abstract structure Thus it is claimed that one of the essay s in 
the book ‘a montr^ qu on pouvait trouver dans I'oeuvre de Kafka 
une theone de la responsabihte, des vues sur la causalite, enfin 
une mterpr^taton d ensemble de la destin6e humaine, suffisament 
toutes trois et assez mdependantes de leur forme romanesque pour 

^Cf L Age de Raison hi se vit tout entier, beant pens^e, pensees 
sur des pensees, pens4es sur des pensees de pensees, il 6tait trans- 
parent jusqu a I'lnfim et pourn jusqu'a I'lnfim' 
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supporter d’etre transpos^es en termes purement mtellectuels et ne 
nen perdre de leur umt^ mt^neure et de leur force persuasive Cela 
fonde en quelque sorte la vaieur metaphysique de I oeuvre' 

Ihe latent vision m the work of art can only gam by being 
thus brought to light X' apprehension d'une idee sous forme 
dbstraite en donne une possession plus sure, semble-t-il, que le 
pressentiment parfois vague a I'txc^s de ceite idee que peut nous 
donner une metaphore chainelle' Criticism is thus more lucid than 
literature It exhibits its supeiionty by moving away from literature 
t6v\ards something higher hoi when the critic has 'gutted' the 
individual work, hs next task is to recognize his extr|ct as essentally 
a partial, one-sided statement which requires ^completion or 
neutralizing by coApanson with other statements similarly denved 
This process is described as a gradual progression towards or in 
terms of 'la vie spirituelle Ihe novel is a footprint or spoor 
showmg where 'vie spintuelle has been The critic's aim is to 
vivre la vie spintuelle de fa^on aussi abstraite, aussi depouillee 
que possible' in this slow ascension, the value of literature is to 
provide a stage on the journey, but only a stage 'Un moment 
viendra ou elle devra s effacer devant ia*philosophie ' * 

This IS the central theme of the book, which is desenbed m a 
prefatory note as 'un essai qui cherche — entie autres choses-«a 
montrer que toute oeuvre fime, htteiaire ou philosophique, peut etre 
seulement une dtape provisoue dans un devemr spirituel plus vaste 
qu'elle-mSme'^ Or, as it is put on a later page, 'Ainsi litt4rature, 
critique et finalement philosophic, seront les trois stapes de 
I'ascension humame vers la lumiere' Now, for anyone who does 
not regard the underlying notion as absurd, attention will be at 
once directed to the examination of the tinai term which gives 
meaning to the scale The author does not claim to have reach^^d 
the summit by any means, but there is disquieting evidence of what 
values may have governed the ascent Ihus m the pages where 
this theme is given its last tieatment, one of the works mentioned 
as having to be surmounted and kicked away before the salto 
mortale from the extreme tip is made is Faulkner's The Sound mi 
The Fury More astomshing is that of the three authors considered 
at length, one is Charles Morgan True, Morgan's 'ideas', 'doctmie', 
or 'message' when duly abstracted are found to be contradictory 
Nevertheless, he remams 'un rom^.ncier incomparable' and we hear 
of 'la perfection organique de Sparkenbroke' One wonders, too, 
what to make of this 'Maxs qui de nous, pour penser son amour, 
n'a eu recours a Morgan, a Meredith, a Stendhal ^ ' Indeed the closer 
we come to the actual text of Morgan's novels the stronger is the 
impression that the critic’s standards are of a strange order 
Consider, for instance, this account of the last chapter of Th 
Fountain 'Quand Lewis et Julie, tels Adam et Eve, sortent chasses 
du Paradis terrestre d'Enkendaal, les Anges se voilent la face de 
leurs ailes en les regardant passer et pleurent sur I'echec de tout 
effort humam, nous avons Timpression d'assister k quelque 
catastrophe cosmique, ineluctable, telle la mort de Baldur ou la 
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chute de 1 Olympe' After this, it is hardly surprising to find the 
iollov^mg estimate of Morgan s female characters ll a enrichi la 
iitterature de quelques figures de femmes d une delicatesse et en 
meme temps d une v€nt6 (non pas certes au sens banal d une 
v6nte-copie*) megai^es avant lui, aupres de qui paJissent les 
h^romes les plus seduisantes de Stendhal et de Balzac Le seul 
romancier, peut-etre, qui ait su pemdre des femmes aussi d^hcieuses, 
serait Meredith In fact the whole essay on Morgan is a 

testimony to the help that may be obtained from an intellect trained 
on philosophy m confirmmg a powerful imhal seduction due to 
want ot natui^i taste or acquired sensioilicy 

Les Sandales d'Empedocle thus appears to offer no exception 
to l^Ir Turnell's general rule 'It is one of the consequences of a 
traimng m philosophy that it encourages the Frenchman s natural 
tendency to abstiachon, to mampuiate counters which instead 
of iliummatmg the woik under discussion have precisely the opposite 
effect, they take the critic s mind off his text and carry him into a 
realm of abstract theorismg tor which the work of art is merely a 
pretext others are prevented by the excellence ot their 
philosophical equipment from making that lull and unfettered 
response to the work of art which is the basis ot all criticism' 

An awkward consequence ot this manner of treating literatuie 
(also noted by Mr Tumell) is that one is almost forced to create 
an opposition between the kernel valuable to the philosophic critic 
and the literary rmd Various statements m the jDook, such as, 
‘les beautes litteraires seront 6troitement solidaires des perfections 
spintuelles', pomt to the desire to overcome the opposition, but in 
these matters it is the cnhcal practice that counts and m the essays 
we note, for mstance, le style de Sartre m^nterait une etude speciale 
and ‘les quahtes du style de Kafka, qm vaudrait a lui seul toute 
une etude Not until these studies have been made will it be clear, 
to me at any rate, that styhstic considerations can be of the 
slightest value to the philosophic approach (The author is evidently 
fascmated by recent studies on the syntax of cercain authors Even 
punctuation, it appears, has philosophic possibilities, but it is 
doubtful whether a full exposure to style in the widest sense, 

including the all too fleshly metaphors, could yield the abstract 

three sentences long— which is the end product of philosophic 
mspechon There is, however, no knowing what may not come out 
of the hat, seeing what has already emerged Ihe immediate point 
IS that the philosophic method seems to work apart from and without 
the stylistic approach) 

A more senous defect of this type of cnhcism is that it seems 
incapable of givmg an account of the way a novel is organized, 
of Its essenhai structure The critic seems content to leave the 
matter at this level roman ou poeme ne sont gu^re moms des 
“systdmes que le cartesiamsme ou le hegeliamsme' And her 
passmg references are all of an analytic kind, to ‘character', 
‘syntax', Vocabulary' ‘style', ‘technique d'exposition' 
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If the mam service of Les Sandales d*Empidocle is to provide 
a warning, there nevertheless lemain scattered through the woik a 
number of interesting asides, particularly on the principles of an 
approach to Kafka Indeed an anthology of remarks could be 
collected quite contrary to the spint of those I have selected This 
is a first book and the author's thought appeals to have matured 
between 1939 and 1945, the dates of the first and last essays Since 
then a number of interesting articles have appeared m various 
periodicals, though none of those I have been able to obtain 
altogether transcends the hmitators of the 'philosophic' approach 
The reader of this book will also find an account of La Nausee 
which differs m ma^iy points from that given m these pages, though 
I am bound to add that it has not led me to modify my opinion 

H A Mason 


PURITAN BUNYAN 

JOHN BUNYAN, L HOMME ET L OEUVRE, hy Henn A Talon 
{Editions Je Sets*, Pans, 700/r ) 

It IS not unusual for French scholars to produce definitive 
books, and Dr Talon's Bunyan may stand with Castelam's Jonson, 
Legouis Marvell, and Dottm's Defoe, to take related instances 
Like them he has addressed his work primarily to French readers, 
yet has digested so much Enghsh wnting that his study will be more 
esteemed on this side of the Channel and should supplant the books 
wntten m our own language John Bunyan, U Homme et V Oeuvre 
IS an attempt to focus upon the most important facts which does 
not become psychological or economic pathology 

B> the biographical facts, and especially by an acute study of 
Grace Abounding, Dr Talon vindicates his author from the 
suggestion made m W York Tindall's John Bunyan, Mechamck 
Preacher ^ 

'Se confesser le plus grand des p^cheurs, par example, ce 
n'est pas muter tel ou tel, mais essayer de se convaincre qu'on 
est sauve Non pas jeu de rheteui, mais mterrogation anxieuse 
d une toie' 

This is the core of Puritan theology The problems of election and 
rejection created a community of interest among the sects and with 
out an appreciation of the import of such terms to a widely-ranging 
audience the ment of its hterary expression, expository or (m 
Bunyan's case) creative, cannot be assessed 01 the appropriate 
response reawakened To this end, one feels that Dr Talon nught 
have extended his analyses of Pilgnm s Progress, ior these chapters 
most of all need amplification with the experience of the elected 


^Reviewed in Scrutiny, Vol VI 
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author of Grace Abounding The biographical nature of the allegory 
appears more fully from an article by Roger Sharrock, which was 
pubhshed after Dr Talon's book had gone to press ^ 

Dr Talon reminds us that a popular homiletic tradition 
persisted which related Bun}, an to Langland but in spite of his 
sympathy with the work of Professor Owst, some of the documents 
he produces from the Middle Ages to support his thesis ard but 
tenuously applied in his work l|is knowledge of the lesser works 
of the Elizabethan penod is perhaps susceptible of expansion, 
although few Enghsh scholars who are not specialists in the field 
0 ^ religion could show more complete bibliographies of an intensive 
search througS the secondary sources Chief among the exhibits 
Dr Talon uses Arthur Dent's Plain Man's Pathway to Heaven 
a most popular Elizabethan pocket-book, which should provide the 
startmg-pomt in any discussion of Bunyan, since it was a book 
he received as a dowry, owed his conversion to, and incorporated 
to a certain extent in his Pilgrim $ Progress and Life and Death 
of Mr Badman It is a religious dialogue in which the themes of 
regeneration and reprobation are discussed in vivid dramatic con- 
trasts of character and lively popular speedi To Arthur Dent, 
drunkenness causes social problems — 

‘mis-spending all their time and money m gaming, noting, swear- 
mg, stanng, swilling bezelling, bibblmg brawling, and brabhng 
while their poor wives and children sit crymg at home for bread, 
bemg ready to starve, to beg or to steal' 

— but is pnmanly an ethical offence Defoe, a wnter with whom 
it is profitable to relate Bunyan as a Dissenter in an eighteenth- 
century milieUf treats sms in his religious wntmgs almost solely as 
contrary to good manners He used the same formulas of human 
depravity but the Puntan conscience had lost the habit of subtle 
casuistry The Dissenting academies were equipped, with their 
Modern studies, for the production of the journalist rather than the 
preacher The author of Moll Flanders wrote religious dialogues 
called The Family Instructor, which reveal an ideal inferior to 
Banyan's They are incredibly lachrymose and attack sin with 
an uncertain touch 

Jack, God damn me, how do'st do^ How hast thou done 
this long time, by God>" and then they kiss and the t'other, as 
lewd as himself, goes on ''Dear Tom, I am glad to see thee with 
all me heart, let me die" ' 

The connection of Dent and Defoe mvolves Bunyan, but it is 
less fully explamed here than one could have wished More, too, 
might have been said about the Puritanism of the Elizabethan ^nod 
than IS known to the political histones M M I^appen's Tudor 

^Spiritual Autobiography in Pilgrim s Progress, RES, Apnl iqa8 
a valuable cnhcai approach ^ ' 
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Puntamsm is, indeed, cited, but the ment of the closing chapters 
of that book, which deal with social and economic trends of non 
conformist thought, is not disclosed by Dr Talon’s use of them 
The Character of an Old English Puritan written in 1646 by Jolm ' 
Geree^ states the domestic aspect more fully and proposes the differ f 
ence between the Tudor and Stuart nonconformists Chief among 
the latter whom Dr Talon quotes is Richard Baxter He was a6 
educated writer but he found difficulty m retaining that popular 
contact which is part of the achievement of George Herbert, Ben 
Jonson and Arthur Dent Baxter tned to wnte a popular religious 
handbook The Poor Man*s Family Book but isiled to achieve the 
success of the Plain Man*s Pathway, which he took^as a model of 
diction and approadh to his readers Such a contact demed him, he 
excused himself T may suppose that nper Chnstians need not so 
loose a style or method as the ignoiant and vulgar do’ His own 
Autobiography expresses his contempt for the mechamck preachers 

‘For any more particular account of heart-occurrences and 
God’s operations upon me, I think it somewhat unsavoury to 
recite them’ 

Bunyan was not of the Restoration ethos but of the Elizabethan 
Jacobean 

Dr Talon’s account of the major works of Bunyan goes deeper 
than English cnt^cism He is however, uncertain of the meaning 
of Mr Ignorapce in spite of the extent of the literature on religious 
hypocnsy from which Bunyan and his fellows might have learned 
to recognize him To such a reader, Ignorance is the Phansee, the 
subject of an earlier tract by Bunyan himself Attentive Puntans 
were assured of the danger lurking in the H5^ocnte who could 
deceive others into pnde and self-delusion He enters the Pilgrim* ^ 
Progress when the pilgnms are at their last stand, and is heralded, 
significantly, by the Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains, who 
are explaining the damnation that awaits those who encroach upon 
the celestial path His fate is no less important than Chnshan’s 
his rejection is essential to the scheme of the book 

Those who know their Bunyan well will best be able to use 
this book in reconsideration They will appreciate the analysis of 
the prose and the careful treatment of his social and religious 
thought, while noting that the extra-literaiy investigations are 
auxiliary to the mam theme The emergent social thought is close 
to that recently descnbed by Dr Schenk in his Concern for Social 
Justice m the Puntan Revolution 

'The central and dominant tradition of Chnshanity has 
always accepted social as well as natural mequahty, but it has 
demanded the permeation of all social relationships by the 
Christian spinf 

^Quoted incidentally by Dr Talon The whole text of this useful 
document appears m Church Quarterly Review Apnl 1949 ^ 
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This may enable us to understand some of the peculiar pohtical 
problems of the century and explain why Bunyan, m spite of early 
tendencies m the opposite direction, allowed the poor to remain in 
their fore-ordamed state in The Holy War He was no Chnstian 
Communist he denves his radicalism from teaching of of mediaeval 
affiliations To complete Dr Talon's picture, R B Schlatter's 
Social Ideas of the Religious Leaders, 1660-1688 (one of the few 
omitted from his bibliography) should be consulted for the fullest 
account of contemporary social theory 

The patient msistence on the qualities of the work itself is the 
most admirable thing about this book, it tends to reassert the due 
order in literary criticism from which our own Ignorances have 
fallen, and makes the most of the occasion of a c^toral thesis Its 
value will be felt by future students to have increased their cntical 
perception, although notes and queries of all sorts may add to their 
factual knowledge In this book the data of the conflict between 
Puntanism and Humanism are assembled — ^the influence of the 
folklore ballad the religious allegory, the mediaeval drama the 
homily and pnmer, the ecclesiastical and moral disciphne which 
did not inhibit the pious pilgnms from singing, playing and dancing 
on their way or even from sudden leaps into the air in their rapture 
In concluson it may be said that a renewed acquaintance with 
Bunyan will convince Dr Talon's readers that a central study in 
English civilization remams to be completed This — which finks 
Piers Plowman to the Pilgrim s Progress, as we have learned, would 
establish an even longer and more substantive tradition from The 
Ancren Riwle to Hannah More, of interest to students of religious, 
soaal and literary history — ^the tradition of popular moral theology 
It IS exemplified by Dent, Herbert, Bunyan Baxter, and Defoe, 
and many other writers who will be adequately estimated only 
when the importance of this genre is acknowledged and its texts 
revived 


Maurice Hussey 
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MR ELIOT AND EDUCATION^ 

Mr Eliot IS chiefly concerned, not with an attempt to prescnbe 
the means by which a self-conscious ‘culture' (m Arnold's sense of 
the self cultivation of the individual) may be acquired, but with 
defining those general social conditions, in the absence of winch a 
high state of culture is unlikely to exist He theiefore admits, though 
he nowhere defines the standards by which the relative state of 
culture at any one moment may be determined, the possibihty of 
higher and lov^er states of culture To him that society is hkeiy to 
achieve a high state of culture which permits at orce the different 
ation and the intlr-commumcation of its people, as between their 
vanous classes, regions and sects Tt is a recurrent theme of fa 
essay, that a people should be neither too umted nor too divided, if its 
culture is to flourish' (p 50) Thus, to take the classes for instance 
‘Neither a classless society nor a society of strict and impenetrable 
social barriers is good, each class should have constant additions and 
defections, the classes, while remaining distinct should be able to 
mix freely, and they should all have a t-ommunity of culture with 
each other which will give them something m common, more 
fundamental than the community wh ch each class has with its 
counterpart m another society' (p 50) The survival of the culture 
of the ‘higher' class is ‘dependent upon the health of the culture 
of the people' (p 35) Yet, ‘If any definite conclusions emerge 
from this study, one of them is surely this, that culture is the one 
thing we cannot deliberately aim at Even if these conditions 
with which I am concerned seem to the reader to represent desirable 
social aims, he must not leap to the conclusion that these aims can 
be fulfilled solely by deliberate organization' (p 19) The reason 
for this lies in the fact that ‘culture can never be wholly conscious 
it cannot be planned because it is also the uncontoous back 
ground to our planning' (p 94) It is not to be regarded as the 
‘sum of several activities, but (as) a way of life' (p 41) The 
health and coherence of a culture depend to a considerable extent 
on the degree of unconscious communication that can take place 
among its peoples, so that in social intercourse there is an implied 
reference to a background of common assumptions that makes one 
person intelligible to another Thus, no person who is not 0/ fa 
culture can ever hope completely to understand, intellectually, fa 
nature of that culture And no person who is of the culture can 
ever hope completely to express the culture in objective terms Tor 
to understand the culture is to understand the people, and this means 
an imagmabve understanding Such understandmg can never be 
complete either it is abstract — and the essence escapes — or else it 
IS lived' (p 4x) This leads Mr Eliot to question one of the most 
chenshed assumptions of modem educational pohey— the idea of 

^Intended as a contnbution to a symposium on Notes Towards a 
Definition of Culture {Faber, 10/6) 
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equality of opportunity To give effect to such a notion, he thinks, 
would lead to too great a social fluidity, it is dependent upon an 
*atom%c view of society' The 6htes, thus chosen, "will consist 
solely of individuals whose only common bond will be their pro- 
fessional interest with no social cohesion with no social continuity 
They will be united only by a part, and that the most conscious 
part, of their personalities they will meet like committees' (p 47) ^ 
Mr Eliot's outlook is so different from that which informs so 
many of the wnters on education at the moment, products, as 
most of them are of an unthinking acceptance of the superficial 
social catch-phrases of the day and well content to swim with the 
stream that hlfe book is bound to stimulate where it is honestly 
read and pondered It is interesting to consider, for a moment 
where he differs from Arnold To Arnold culture was to be "the 
great help out of our present difficulties, culture being a pursuit of 
our total perfecton by means of getting to know on all the matters 
which most concern us, the best that has been thought and said 
m the world, and, through this knowledge turning a stream of 
fresh and free thought upon our stock notions and habits, which 
we now follow staunchly Jbut mechanically, vainly imagining that 
there is a virtue m following them staunchly which makes up for 
the mischief of following them mechanically' Arnold was aware 
that cultural health was more than a matter for the individual and 
that the individual's capacity for cultural self-realization was closely 
bound up with the general state of society^ But he could still 
quite without inhibitions recommend a course of self-cultivation that 
would at once liberate the mdividual and benefit the society of the 
time His distinction between "doing' and 'thinking' implied a 
contrast between unself-conscious or unexamined action (the action 
of those, that is to say who 'swim with the stream') and action 
consciously deliberated in accordance with the notions denved from 
the best that was thought and known (though it should be noted 
in passing that he condemned 'abstract systems of renovation 
applied wholesale') He wrote, however, when self-consciousness 
was interpreted as a p^eeing of the personality from 'stock notions 
and habits' and too from the vices of ' Jacobinism' To increase 
the range of one's susceptibihties and of one's sensitivities, to avoid 
narrowness and provinciality, to seek an tnward perfection so as 


^It must be understood that I have summarized above only those 
parts of Mr Eliot's book which seem to me to be useful m a 
discussion of the more immediate educational implications of his 
outlook Thus, a vitally important part of his thesis — ^ttie 'relation- 
ship' betoeen religion and culture— has been omitted 
^'Culture leads us to conceive of true human perfection 
as a harmontom perfection, developing all sides of our humamty, 
and as a general perfection developing all parts of our soaety 
For if one member suffer, the other members must suffer with it, 
and the fewer there are that follow the true way of salvation the 
harder that way is to find' {Culture and Anarchy) 
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to develop the "best self and help make 'sweetness and light’ 
prevail, such notions rest on the assumptions, firstly, that culture 
IS something that, with goodw II, can be acquired, and secondly 
that the same culture ought to be acquired by everyone ‘The men of 
culture are the true apostles of equality' Such notions spnng from 
that very liberal ethos that Arnold was m certain respects to 
condemn Despite, too, his hostihty to abstiact systems, the 
implications of Arnold's outlook demanded the application of 
abstract notions, denved admittedly from the best that was thought 
and known, to concrete realities The tendency was for living to 
become, not a process of being, but the result of self-conscious 
manipulation The educational imperatives are lobvious The 
teacher is to teach,® is to make 'reason and the will of God prevail 
The detailed syllabus was not laid down, but the injunction to work 
for ‘sweetness and light* was unequivocal Such notons form the 
background of assumpton of much modern educatonal policy 

It IS perhaps the revelation of the subconscious depths of the 
human mind that has, m the intervenmg penod, made the cntic 
self-conscious about self-consciousness Just as in our moral Me, 
the self-conscious pursuit of moral ideals has tended to bnng about 
a situation where 'it will appear more important to have the ngnt 
moral ideal, than to act*,® so the realization that our cultural Me 
IS dependent on 'those contacts and mutual influences at a less 
conscious level, which are perhaps even more important than ideas’ 
(p 38) tends to make Mr Eliot sceptical about the effectiveness of 
conscious culfivation 'The more education arrogates to itself the 
responsibihty, the more systematically will it betray culture* (p 107) 

Such notions, at their root, are not, of course, novel Mr 
Ehot's scepticism spnngs from a dissatisfaction with a particular 
conception of self-conscious rationalism that, for instance, Keats 
was questiomng when he wrote 'I have never yet beer able to 
perceive how any thing can be known for truth by consequihve 
reasomng*, — ^though Keats added, 'and yet it must be* There b 
m many walks of hfe a distinction to be noted between 'doing* and 
'knowing how to do' which may be said to correspond to the difief 
ence to be made between being cultured and knowmg about 
culture Though whether the fact of knowing about-— becoming, 
that is to say, self-consaous about — necessarily inhibits 'being* it 
is hard to say Certainly no man has made a more distinguishea 
contnbution to the cntiasm of his day than Mr Ehot, and no man 

Michael Oakeshott The Tower of Babel {Cambridge Journi, 
Vol 2, No 2) Thus seems an appropnate moment to draw att^on 
to Mr Oake^ott's interesting contnbutions to that journal Th^c 
who find Mr Ehot's approach sympathetic wdl receive further 
illumination from the artde quoted above and also from Rationam 
in Politics (C 7 , Vol I, Nos 2 and 3) In the latter article, Mr 
Oakeshott examines the error of Post-Renaissance Rationalism la 
its behef that nothmg but benefit can come from making mqim? 
self-conscious*) 
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has practsed more successfully as a poet The fact, then, that Mr 
Ehot has achieved a greater degree of self-consaousness about the 
nature and function of the poetic art than practically any other 
living Anglo-Saxon has not inhibited Mr Ehot from also achievmg 
the greatest success in the practice of that art, though it may indeed 
have helped to mould the particular nature of his creative wntmg 
Moreover, Mr Eliotts awareness of the fact that commumcation 
exists on levels that are partly subconscious in itself spnngs from 
a consaousness of such levels And whereas such an awareness 
might well lead Mr Ehot to question certain loose claims for 
education, thqy should not necessarily lead him to quite the degree 
of scepticism about education (conceived of as conscious instruction) 
that at times he seems to imply For whereas*it may be that the 
'art of living' or, to use Mr Eliot's term, a 'way of hfe' can never 
quite be consciously achieved no hfe worth living can ever be 
satisfactonly lived at an unself-conscious level (One has only 
to bear in mmd George Eliot's stnctures on the 'men of safe 
traditional views ) The possible source of Mr Ehot's bias can be 
detected, perhaps, in his use of the word 'growth' After discussing 
the possibility of a further dechne in culture, followed, it may be, 
by a penod when there will be no culture, he states 'Then culture 
vw have to grow again from the soil, and when I say it must 
grow agam from the soil, I do not mean that it will be brought 
into existence by any activity of pohtical demagogues' (p 19) (A 
pointer m the same direction is an occasional tenden^^y to associate 
consaousness with arbficiahty) ^ Yet the imph^ metaphoric 
comparison between the growth of a culture and the growth of the 
crops of the earth is surely a false one For mdeed, the laws that 
govern 'the growth of a culture and those that govern the growth 
of a seed whatever they may be in either case, are certainly not 
the same Into man's development enters at least a limited capacity 
to shape his own ends and a consciousness of them which is entirely 
foreign to the development of the fruits of the earth Thus to speak 
of a culture, a 'way of life', as growing from the soil is to 
colour the notion of culture in a particular way to stress the 
unself-conscious aspects in a manner which weights the scales 
against conscious effort Again, Mr Ehot is concerned to define 
the word culture Yet at one moment he speaks of culture as a 
way of life, the next he speaks of the possibihty of there bemg 
no culture, which at least suggests that he is himself equating 
culture with the more self-conscious aspects of the 'way of hfe' 
For indeed it is impossible to conceive of human beings as con- 
tmmng to exist without following something that is descnbable as 
a way of life and therefore, havmg a culture within the meamng 
of the term that Mr Eliot is concerned to establish 

Now It may be argued that m all this there is a certain petty- 


^Thus Mr Ehot speaks of 'something artificial, something a little 
too conscious, about a community of people with strong local feehng, 
all of whom had come from somewhere else' (p 5a) 
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fogging and that Mr Ehot's thesis is sufficiently clear without these 
nigghng attempts to tnp him up But I do not think so, for it 
seems to me that such confusions — ^if I have interpreted them 
anght— reveal the contradictions inherent in Mr Ehot's pessimism 
and determimsm There is indeed somethmg subtly debilitating 
about Mr Eliot's diagnosis, and it is therefore of particular 
importance to detect any weakness in that account an]y hint that 
would help to define tibie incompleteness of Mr Eliot's account 
What Mr Eliot in effect does is to posit an ideal state in which a 
high condition of culture might be achieved — a state which, 
incidentally, bears a sigmficant relationship to the^Platonic con- 
ception of the ']ust' state — and then imply ttiat as such an ordering 
of society cannot be induced by conscious vohtion, all we can do 
IS to await the inevitable cultural dechne The awareness of the 
imperfection of human consciousness, instead of spurring the 
individual to the achievement of a best self, however imperfect in 
certain ways that best self may turn out to be, is being used subtly 
to undermine the idea of effort And one's relief at not being faced 
with one more naive 'programme for acbon' is tempered by the 
feeling that the process of seeing through Ihe current catch-phrases 
has its dangers as well as its virtues As Mr Eliot himself states 
'Where scepticism is strength, pyrrhomsm is weakness', there is a 
hint that in Mr Eliot's scepticism, the process of transfer may 
have begun ^ 

Yet the conception of a society which is indeed far removed 
from many current social notons gives Mr Eliot an independence 
of outlook which makes him an acute critic of current educatonal 
inadequacies The fact that the type of social orgamzaton that he 
feels is a necessary pre-requisite to the achievement of a high state 
of culture is one that in the present state of social feeling has httle 
or no likelihood of coming mto being is no excuse for not heeding 
the warnings that his insight provides He reminds us that we have 
substtuted the noton of educaton in the abstract — ^purveyed 
through a system of educaton — ^for what should be a umfied 
educatonal process of home, social environment and school 'For 
the schools can transmit only a part of culture and they can only 
transmit this part effectvely if the outside influences, not only 
of family and environment, but of work and play, of newspnnt 
and spectacles and entertainment and sport are m harmony with 
them' (p loi) Hence, he says, 'Educaton in the modem sense 
imphes a disintegrated society, m which it has come to be assumed 


®In fairness to Mr Eliot, it should be stated that there are moments 
when he hints at possible lines of acton Thus he states that 'we 
cannot directly set about to create or improve culture — ^we can only 
will the means which are favourable to culture', though he nowhere 
indicates precisely what the distncton mvolves Cf too, pp 19-20 
Again, while he concerned to fiix the means which are most favour- 
able to a high state of culture, he does not necessarily wish to imply 
that those means are socially desirable as ends Cf pp 108-9 
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that there must be one measure accorchng to which everyone is 
educated simply more or less Hence Educatton has become an 
abstraction' (p 105) It is a mistake, he thinks, to make all 
members of the community share the same basic education To 
aim to make everyone share in the appreciation of the fruits of the 
more consaous part of culture is to adulterate and cheapen what 
you give A '"mass-culture ' will always be a substitute 
culture' (p 107) This is a pomt of considerable importance at a 
time when the idea of a basic course, imphed m the American 
comprehensive school (which has its advocates m this country) and 
recommendeo^ m the recent Harvard report, receives mcreasmg 
attention Even the diflEerentiation between gecondary grammar, 
modem and techmcal schools tends to be blurred by the notion 
mherent in any large-scale democratic society, which, by 
treating each man as equally capable of exercising a vote 
demands imphatly that each man shall be afforded the education 
which shall fit him for that object And as the abstract pohtical 
notion of the voter, m an age when we are dominated by abstract 
political notions, has re;glaced the concrete reahty of the mdividual 
human bemg in so many minds, it is only natural that the education 
so conceived should tend towards an abstract uniformity which 
such ideas as 'parity of esteem' have brought about Thus the 
pohtical need to proclaim as equal what at the very least would 
be demonstrably different leads to the necessity of attempting, as 
far as possible, to conceal even that difference Mr •George Tonihn- 
son has recently pronounced 

‘We don't want children to grow up as historians only, or as 
teachers or housewives or factory workers only We want them 
also to grow up and be educated as atizens with a proper sense 
of values, and able to understand and mterpret and give service 
to the commuraty, and as persons who have perception and 
appreciation of those thmgs which have nothmg to do with earn- 
mg a livmg or with the machinery of society — ^persons who can 
enjoy the world of art, music, hterature and so on' 

ft IS of course hard to attach any prease meanmg to such blanket 
phraseology But it might at least be pertinent to ask whether, 
for instance, there is any necessary distinction between, say, 
fulfilhng the functions of a housewife and being a citizen with a 
proper sense of values (whatever they may be), or whether there 
are not some women who might become very good citizens with 
entirely adequate senses of value through seeking further perfection 
in the duties proper to a housewife Again, might not the 'culture' 
proper to a good housewife be preferable, to an entrely inadequate 
smattermg of knowledge of the world of art, music, etc 
(Though that is not to argue that those housewives who are 
capable of appreciating more self-conscious arts should be 
prevented from doing so) It is easy to see that the abstract notion 
of the atizen and the cultured person (implymg a self-consaous, 
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artistic culture) has got in the wa}? of Mr Tomlinson's ability to 
see the cultural value of being a good historian, teacher, housewife 
or even a factory worker It is the same outlook which is at present 
producing the distaste for speaalization Education, says Mr 
Tomlinson, 'must be for the whole of life, not just foi one aspect 
of it' — a notion which has at least a respectable ancestry m -Arnold, 
with his notion of 'a harmonious perfecton only to be won by 
unreservedly cultivating many sides m us' One of the difficulties 
anses, of course, from the mability to distinguish between different 
sorts of speciahsms Thus to speciahze, say, in English literature 
would produce a very different and much more harmonious person- 
ality in Arnold's mgamng of the term, than would concentration 
on some minute aspect of scientific mvestigation And it is usually 
to be noted that when specialization is condemned, it is usually 
speciahzation m science that is intended The fact, however, that 
every man has become a citizen of a state rather than the member 
of a class or of a trade or craft means that he can no longer seek 
his satisfactions within the restnctions which the specidization 
within a class or trade allowed — and there is no longer a coherence 
between his work and his play education *f or leisure has therefore 
become essential, and in leisure a man loses his identity, and 
becomes merely an abstraction, to acqmre such superficial know- 
ledge about 'art, music, literature and so on' as his nature will 
allow And as many natures wiU not allow very much, a stereotyped 
art, music and^hterature have grown up, which, because they m 
no way relate themselves to the life lived by the mdividual, have 
come to depend for their appeal on an abstract of the stereotyped 
emotional attitudes that the majority of the people may be assumed 
to have Thus, in a sense, what may be a solution is not less 
speaalization but more, so that the potentialities of the speciali- 
zations may be the more fully explored and the culture may be 
mtimately related to the group hfe of the individual and not the 
imposed generahzed notion of culture that serves to reheve, at 
present, the tedium of leisure Such a notion, at least, presents 
Itself as a possible approach to the question of what to do with 
the less self-conscious classes And tiius, too, the excesses both 
of those who regard education as a matter entirely for mdividual 
self-expression, and those who look to a smgle basic educational 
system will be avoided 

What has been said m this article must be regarded as random 
reflections rather than an ordered coherent attempt to deal with 
the educational imphcahons of Mr Ehot's point of view To attempt 
the latter would require more space than a review would allow 
But this at least can be said whatever objections can be urged 
against Mr Ehot's thesis — and it would not be difficult to urge 
several— what he asks are the fundamental questions, and I can 
think of no educational book in recent years which has shown such 
an awareness of them 


G H Bantock 
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AMERICAN CRITICS AND POETIC 
DRAMA 

THE LANGUAGE OF TRAGEDY by Moody E Prior (Columbia 
University Press London Geoffrey Cumberlege, 27/6) 

THIS GREAT STAGE IMAGERY AND STRUCTURE IN 
KING LEAR by Robert B Heilman (Louisiana State University 
Press, $3 50) 

RHETORIC ^S A DRAMATIC LANGUAGE IN BEN JONSON 
by Alexander H Sackton (Columbia University Press London 
Geoffrey Cumberlege ) 

It IS becoming more and more drfiScult to keep up with the 
output of cntical works from the Amencan university presses 
Catalogues and advertisements leave no doubt as to the thorough- 
ness and industry with which the vanous fields are bemg covered 
Three books on vanous aspectb of poetic drama offer the opportunity 
to test the quality of some of this work, and prompt one or two 
general reflections On the whole, the Amencan wnters seem to be 
more eclectic m their references to existing cnticism on the same sub- 
ject there would appear to be a less marked tendency for them to 
fall into academic or social groups and cotenes and to ignore work 
suggestmg an unconventional or unfamihar approach Generally 
spe^mg they appear more receptive to new ideas, at any rate on 
the surface, and more willmg to apply them both mtensively and 
extensively Professor Heilman expatiates on the imagery and 
structure of King Lear for some three hundred pages Professor 
Pnor covers the penod from Gorboduc to the present day with 
heroic comprehensiveness The idea that poetic drama is not merely 
drama in veise would seem to have become a fairly well accepted 
pnnaple in Amenca And yet the final impression is disappomtmg 
one feels that in the end far less is achieved than the pretensions 
warrant If the Amencan academic manner in cntiasm is free from 
some charactenstic English defects, if it is more senous, less prone 
to elegant dilettantism, it has its own lapses, its own type of dulness 
and madequacy Some of these may arise from the greater pressure 
upon Amencan umversiiy teachers to publish books if a similar 
productivity were expected in this countiy it is difficult to beheve 
that the results would be more satisfactory 

The Language of Tragedy begins promisingly with a discussion 
of The Nature of the Problem' which states the mam point fairly 
'Had the tragedies of Shakespeare and of the ancients not been 
poetic tragedies, the impression of depth and vividness which their 
characters convey would have been impossible' The long chapter 
on The Elizabethan Tradition' discusses Archer's attacks, Mr 
Shot's answer, the tendency to explain everythmg as contemporary 
dramatic convention, and the tendency to abandon strictly dramatic 
aspects as trivial Professor Pnor’s general position is that the 
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nature of Elizabethan dramatic entertainment was such that only 
comprehensive genius or stem artistic conscience could achieve a 
completely integrated woik of art within it After a somewhat 
pedantic account of imagery and patterned speech m Tamburlatne 
and The Spanish Tragedy he turns to Shakespeare, taking Romeo 
and Juliet and King Lear as specimens His discussion of imager} 
in Romeo and Juliet is agam not sufficiently controlled by a sense 
of critical relevance Patterns of repeated imagery can no doubt be 
discovered in almost any work, but if tbeir analysis is not to seem 
mgghng die critic must effectually convince us of their sigmficance 
in an adequate reading of the whole The section ^on King Lear 
relates the imagery more convincingly to the larger themes from 
which it IS generate Passing on to Shakespeare's contemporaries 
Professoi* Prior distmgmshes well between verse used merely as a 
current mode (Heywood), as a superficial means for isolated poetic 
effects (Beaumont and Fletcher) and as a true artistic convention 
On the work of the other major Jacobeans his comments are not 
very onginal he omits Middleton, over-rates Webster and does 
rather less than justice to The Revenger s Tragedy On Jonson'* 
tragedies he could leam something from l5r Sackton, and he seems 
not to have read the work of Professor Knights 

The rest of the book deals with Tragedjr and the Heroic Play', 
Nineteenth-century Tragedy' and The Present Age' The middle 
chapters tend to be as dull as their subjects It is not that Professor 
Pnor really makes any unusual claims for Byron or Tennyson as 
dramatists, or even for Dryden, but one doubts the need for such 
elaborate and painstaking analyses to support the conventional 
judgments He thinks that m All for Love Dryden for once achieved 
some success in 'the umon of the poetical resources of language and 
the requirements of the dramatic form , but the discussion is not 
very persuasive And was it necessary to exarame the imagery of 
Aurengzebe at such length m order to arrive at the conclusion that 
it has no speaal function^ Agam, Professor Prior sees the denvafave 
nature of The Cenci without drawing the obvious conclusions he 
thinks that Shelley's poetic power 'gives it a* kind of lyric unity 
The analyses of dramas by Byron, Tennyson and Browning succeed 
eventually m reachmg a satisfactory statement of their limitations 
and may be of use to specialist students, but one feels that the 
important points could have been made with far less labour On 
The Present Age' we are given a conscientous survey from Ibsen 
onwards, with some tendency to over-estimate the realistic drama's 
total achievement, and an account of the various reactions towards 
expressionism and attempts to revert to verse No one is likely 
to quarrel with the conclusion that we in this age have not yet 
solved the problem for ourselves But Professor Pnor finds too 
many dramatists worth taking seriously, and he shows httle 
realization of the fact that a living drama pre-supposes a community 
life which at present can be found only in the most fragmentary 
approximations a full consideration of the problems would lead 
beyond cnticism to cultural history and sociology 
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Professor Heilman is familiar with ‘the techmques of poetic 
analysis that nave come into general use durmg the last two decades' 
and he attempts to apply them in a thorough analysis of Ktng Lear 
He is concerned noL with the mere anthologizmg of images and the 
classification of them by subjects' m Miss Spurgeon's manner but 
with the structures of meamng to which images contnbute, together 
with direct references to a given theme and related symbolic madents 
or actions Thus he finds in the play certam mam themes — ^blind- 
ness, disorder m nature, nakedness, mental disorder — which attain 
symbolic value because they are each prepared for by a pattern of 
reiatea images^and references Gloucester s blmdness is imbedded 
m a field of meamngs centred in the concept 4>t seemg' — a sight 
pattern which leads metaphoncaliy to the problem of msight 
Edgar s nakedness is the focus of a pattern of clothes imagery — 
clothes as defence or encumbrance or pretence The storm, a 
‘convulsion of nature , is related to a far-reachmg senes of inquines 
mto both human nature and the natural order, which are reinforced 
by a complex of animal imagery and the recurring theme of sex 
The question of naturalness and unnaturainess is clearly connected 
with the further problem of justice, and so, via imagery of age and 
mjuxy, and of values and valuation, with central problems of nght 
and wrong Similarly there are constant references to reason and 
madness long before madness becomes an actual issue the whole 
senes forms ‘a questionmg of the nature and sufi&ciency of the 
rational man Fmally there is the consideration of man's relation 
to the umverse as a whole which gives a pattern of references to the 
gods He concludes that Ktng Lear is ‘finally a play about the ways 
of lookmg at and assessmg the world of human expenence' the 
shrewd worldly group of characters reach only a superfiaal under- 
standing of things the apparently helpless and incompetent come 
to profound msights 

So much IS set out m summary form m the first chapter, givmg, 
as the author recognizes httle more than a skeleton of the play 
The value of the book must depend on the actual analysis m which 
the various patterns are traced for mspection, and here one has to 
confess to some disappointment Professor Heilman has something 
of interest to say on aSl the mam themes noted above and a critical 
reader could den\e useful hints from most chapters But the 
‘scientific' thoroughness ultimately defeats its own object, 
msufficiently controlled b> sensitiveness of response, it catalogues 
all references to a theme without adequate attention to their varymg 
degrees of sigmficance ‘Meamng in fact, comes to be too much 
a matter of sense alone, and the analysis does not allow for the 
simple fact that one reference to a theme may be much more potent 
emotionally than another It is noticeable that Professor Heilman 
has httle to say about the effects of rhythm upon miagery, and upon 
poetic meaning m general A simple illustration of these cntiasms 
may be found in his chapter on ‘The Gods Are Just with which 
one may compare Mr Wilson Knight's treatment of the same subject 
in the chapter on The Lear Umverse* m The Wheel of Ftre 
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Professor Heilman appears to take every slightest reference to the 
gods as of equal si^ficance Mr Wilson Knight distinguishes 
carefully, finding many quite perfunctory in tone but some clearly 
more important For all its merits, This Great Stage shows how 
easy it is for analysis to be pushed beyond the point where it loses 
touch with the actual experience of the work of art a too thorough 
and schematic tidiness may be as misleading as undisciplmed im- 
pressionism To some extent one feels that expansion into a full- 
length book has blurred the mam points of the discussion and that 
they might have been made more effectively in a fairly long essay 
In Dr Sackton s book, too, there is a certain amount that 
looks like scholarlv padding But on the whole he has gained by 
being less ambitous In an introductory chapter on the approaches 
to Ben Jonson he shows that his own approach derives largely from 
Mr Eliot and Professor Knights Sharing their opmion of Jonson';^ 
greatness, he has been led to inquire into the part played by rhetoric 
m his dramatc method After a somewhat jejune outline of the 
tradition of rhetonc he goes on to discuss its uses in Elizabethan 
literature in general and especially in drama His mam chapters 
deal with the deliberate use by Jonson of techmcal jargon (culmin- 
ating m The Alchemist) and hyperbole (especially m the Roman 
plays and Volpone) The latter section is prefaced by a discussion of 
the relatively simpler use of hyperbole m Kyd and early Marlowe, 
for contrast, and of the approach to Jonson s method in The Jew 
of Malta In 4hese chapters Dr Sackton is able to contribute some 
useful passages of analysis of particular scenes, especially of The 
Alchemist, which has not received much close critical attention He 
has perhaps pushed his thesis about as far as it will go, and in the 
conduding chapter, which contrasts Jonson's use of language for 
ironical purposes with that of Shakespeare, he has ignored, I think, 
some difficult questions — ^such as the effect of speeches like the 
openmg of Henry IV (Part I) and some of those in Henry V and 
Conolanus again has the deliberate use of hyperbole any beanng 
upon Othello’s rhetonc^ But the book does contribute something 
to our reading of Jonson, and it provides scholarly backing for the 
cntical insight of others 


R G Cox 
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CROSS CURRENTS IN 
TWENTIETH-CENTURY MUSIC 

Mahler Lteder Ernes Fahrenden Gesellen (Eugenia Zareska with 
L P 0 under van Bemum) Decca 

Medtner Soaety issue Vol I (Second Piano Concerto, piano 
pieces and songs Philharmonia Orchestra conducted Dobrowen, . 
the composer and Oda Slobadskaya) H M V 

Vol II Plan? Concerto No 3 , Sonata Vocahse, Improvisaton 

• 

Ireland Sonata No i for Violin and Piano (Fredenck Gnnke and 
the composer) Decca 

Delius Bngg Fair (R P 0 conducted Beecham) H M V 

Bax The Garden of Fund (R P 0 conducted Beecham) H M V 

Strauss Metamorphosen (Vienna Philharmonic conducted von 
Karajan) Columbia 

Debussy Jeux, poeme danse (Orchestra of the Augusteo Rome, 
conducted de Sabata) H M V 

Ravel Concerto for piano left hand and orchestra (Robert 
Casadesus with Philadelphia Orchestra conducted by Eugene 
Ormandy) * 

Ravel Alborado del gractoso (Dinu Liputti) Columbia 

Stravinsky Le Sucre de Pnntemps (Concertgehouw of Amsterdam 
under von Bemum) Decca 

Stravinsky Concerto in D for strings (Halle, conducted Barbirolh) 
HM V 

Roussel Peitte Suite and Faur 6 Pavane (Orchestra de la Soaete 
du Conservatoire de Pans conducted Munch) Decca 

Britten Interlude from Peter Grimes (L S 0 conducted Sargent) 
Columbia 

Britten The Rape of Lucrezia (Enghsh Opera Group, conducted 
Regmald Goodall) HMV 

Barkeley Divertimento (London Chamber Orchestra, conducted 
Anthony Bernard) 

Bush Dialectic for strmg quartet (Aeohan Quartet) HMV 

Elizalde Violin Concerto (Christian Ferras with 
Orchestra conducted Gaston Poulet) Decca 

Tippett Strmg Quartet No 2 (Zorrian Quartet) Decca 

Barber Symphony No i Columbia 

Block Stnng Quartet No z (Gnller Quartet) Decca 
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One can no longer complain about the quantity of Modem 
Music being issued by the recording compames One can complain 
of a certain capriciousness in the selection of works, and one would 
like to see some systematic attempt to record what one might call 
the established classics of twentieth-century music But I suppo&e 
the recording companies might retort that they do not know what 
the established classics are and that, m the multifarious vanety of 
twentieth-centuiy techniques, they are not sure who could tell them 
Surveying the miscellaneous bevy of works listed above one must 
admit that there is some excuse for caution Have the musical 
idioms of a mere fifty years ever before showfti such baffling 
diversity^ How ^an one hope even to establish any chronological 
development when one considers the dates at which these works 
were written > Will they appear quite so ill-assorted to the histonan 

0 fthe future or will they have been ironed out by time not to a 
coherently consistent style like classical baroque or Mozartian galant 
but at least to a grey monotone of Twentieth-Century Music ^ I 
have just been attempting to w^nte a chapter on the Techniques 
of the Twenteth Century for a work of musical history I should 
be interested to know whether a histonan of the twenty-first century 
will find this task as difficult as I did 

The first six works on the hst belong in spint and techmque,to 
the last years of the nmeteenth century, though the last of them 
was wntten m 1945 The Mahler has a classical matunty of utter- 
ance because although an end, it is the end of a great and speafic 
tradition It is not among the most important of Mahler's works, 
but one has only to put it beside the Ireland Sonata to realize the 
value of an mhented tradition which is also an inherited cmhzation 

1 suppose the Ireland is remarkable for the time at which it was 
written', yet it has no more than a penod air at this date, it seems 
weak and sugary and 'Edwardian' m large inverted commas One 
does not think of referrmg to the Mahler as 'Viennese' m the same 
shghtly patronizmg way, one accepts Mahler s idiom as a part of 
the European tradition It needed a gemus of Dehus's stature 
overcome the provincial mspidity of Edwardian musical culture, 
and he did so only by tummg his back on his society, creating a 
music that yearned for a vamshing world Bngg Fair is a quint- 
essential Delius piece making a charactenstic use of variation form 
The Bax work is simihar to the Delius m techmque and in intention, 
only whereas Delius evokes memories of the countrj^side and his 
own childhood, Bax dqhBerately evokes a fabulous never-never land 
— ^the Celtic twihght in which as a Radio Times note once charm- 

*Bax has been lost for the last twenty years’ It is, 
perhaj^s music of remarkable talent as compared with Dehus's 
genius, but Bax’s talent has seldom manifested itself with more 
luscious imaginativeness This is a fine example of an unfashionable 
kind of music Like the Dehus, it^is superbly played and recorded 
The early Ireland work is also admirably periormed In the Mahler 
the smger is a httle aggressive 
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There is an element of nostalgia m the music of Medtner too, 
but it is less strongly marked than m Dehus’s and Bax's work 
He IS shll composmg m a full-blown nmeteenth-century romantc 
style which is Tate’ in its almost superabundant richness and 
luxuriance but makes no concession to modenuty The noble 
beanng and staggenng vuluosity of his music suggest a more 
sensitive and rhythmically subtle Rachmamnov and one hopes that 
these records will help to introduce him to the wider pubhc which 
would certainly enjoy his music if it had the chance to hear it One 
must deprecate however, the ludicrous claims that have been made 
for Medtner in ^terature accompanymg this recordmg venture In 
Volume I the songs are beautiful and finely sung, the piano pieces 
rather dull and the concerto highly impressive if you like that kind 
of thmg, with a powerful first movement that musi be accounted 
a good piece of music by any standards In Volume II the third 
concerto, written as recently as 1945, is less opulent, more fashion- 
ably austere than the second, but contains no music up to the level 
of the earlier work’s first movement The Sonata Vocahse is an 
experiment m the combmahon of a wordless coloratura part with 
Medtner’s habitual intncata pianism It is well wntten, but overlong 
for its musical substance All the Medtner records are worth hearing 
for the composer’s muscular and heroic piano playing, even if you 
find the music uncongemal 

The Strauss Meiamorphosen is interesting Wntten m 1945 it 
is none the less a continuation of the techmque and aesthetic of 
Tnstan, comparable with Schoenberg’s movmg Verklarte Nacht 
Its techmque is that of a continuous harmomc and melodic 
generation from a few semmal motives The poljTphomc texture of 
the wntmg for twenty-three stnngs is of extraordmary opulence, 
and the repeated use of enharmomc trasitions imbues the voluptuous 
chromatiasm with a strange, ghostly unreality It is a ‘tragic’ 
complement to the ghostly comedy of the Oboe Concerto reviewed 
previously Powerfully melancholy and valedictory it is, m relation 
to Tnstan, an epilogue to an epfiogue It is extremely disturbing 
music though the disturbance is hardly pleasurable and perhaps not 
very valuable' Certamly I wouldn’t agree with those who call it 
a great work But it should be hstened to It marks the end of an 
era. and its technical virtuosity dazzles The performance gppma 
S3mipathetic 

In the next batch of works we may group the Debussy, the 
Ravel and the Roussel Jeux is one of Debussy’s last works against 
the conventional valuation of which I’ve often put m a protest 
In this piece, however, the composer’s pecuharly episodic and 
sequential structural methods are employed m so exaggerated a 
manner that the music seems unconvmang without the stage 
busmess it was designed to accompany It is worth study, however, 
for Its abundance indeed superabundance, of effects of texture and 
sononty, what a magmficent composer for ffie films Debussy would 
have made I This highly sophisticated use of hne and colour is 
found too m both the Ravel and Roussel The Ravel Concerto 
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has always seemed to me one of the most fascinating of the com- 
poser's later elegantly exotic works, and this version is strongly 
to be recommended The Roussel Suite is somewhat self-pansitic 
and pedestrian, at least after the first movement The fill-up of the 
lovely Faur6 Pavane is infenor to the recent Columbia version m 
that it omits the brief but effective choral part 

These works— the Ravel Concerto most convincingly — ^show an 
attempt to discipline chromatic resource by a re-creation of classical 
structures The Stravinsky Sucre — ^this time undoubtedly one of 
the established masterpieces — was also a reaction against chromatic 
disintegration in so far as it insisted with fanatical ^violence on the 
validity of metre In the long run, such insistence had much the 
same effect as chromaticism, it destroyed traditional ideas of tonal 
coherence and after it Stravinsky was forced to tackle the problem 
of the reintegration of line We can observe Stravinsky trying to 
solve this question of formal integration in a chaotic world, all 
through his ‘neo-classic’ works of which the Concerto m D is a 
recent but not very distinguished example In so doing he has 
created some fine music, notably the Symphonic des Psaumes and 
the Symphony in Three Movements but we may doubt whether 
his re-creative genius has ever manifested itself with quite such 
authority as did his destructive genius in Le Sucre It is interesting 
that at this date the relation of Le Sucre to Debussy seems un- 
ambiguous enough The performance and recording of this still 
cataclysmic work are superb The wry Concerto leads the Hall6 
into a somewhat fimcal performance 

The late works of Stravinsky have clearly suggested to Lennox 
Berkeley some of the exquisite noises which occur from time to time 
in his Divertimento This piece does not seem to me, however 
to be up to the standard of Berkeley's finest recent work, such as 
the Stabut Mater, the incidental noises are delightful, but they are 
not justified by a sustained melodic invention, so that the music 
sounds rather parasitic suggesting now Roussel, now the final works 
of Debussy Tippett's second Quartet could never be mistaken for 
the work of anyone else It still seems to me an important work, 
though I am beginning to wonder if its rhythimc complexities, which 
are so largely the secret of its personal manner, don't in the long 
run defeat their own ends There is a chance that they may cease 
to stimulate, as they cease to defeat, one's expectation The finest 
passages in the third Quartet seem to be recovenng a more stable 
rhythmic norm, without any sacrifice of Purcelhan and madngahan 
intensity 

Bntten is so much a man of the theatre that I doubt whether 
the recording of two-thirds of The Rape of Lucretia gives an 
adequate notion of the music except to those familiam with the 
stage version But it is admirably done by the Glymdeboume 
company It might have been better to have started with Hernng, 
I think which ought to become a part of the established repertoire, 
for it IS not only * clever* but very funny and brimming over with 
Good Tunes But again you can't really take it out of the theatre, 
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and that is a strength rather than a weakness, at this stage at least 
in the composer's development The Interludes from Gnmes also 
lose much by being divorced from their context In this case they 
are not very sensitively played 

Bush s Dialectic is about as untheatncal as a work could well 
be, but it IS a fine piece for which one's liking as well as one's 
respect grows the better one knows it It is an early experiment 
in the completely thematic technique which Bush has adopted 
consistently in his recent works One of these pieces, notably the 
English Suite for stnngs or the lovely Winter Journey cantata for 
soli, stnng quartet and harp might perhaps have made a more 
grateful mtrodflfction of Bush to the gramophone public, but one is 
glad to have Dialectic which wears well becausetit is honestly felt 
and logically argued in musical terms 

Whatever its deficiencies in charm, the Bush piece has every- 
thing which Elizalde's concerto hasn't This work of a pupil of 
Falla IS not obstreperously Spanish — the most obvious influence is 
the admirable one of Milhaud's Cincertino de Pnntemps — and bnms 
over with charm of an unpretentious nature But although each 
movement starts off with .a delightful idea and has many elegant 
touches of orchestration, the work has no composition The imtial 
ideas are succeeded by amiable passage work, the pretty scenery 
on each side of the path does not disguise the fact that the path 
leads nowhere These records are chiefly remarkable for the 
phenomenal fiddling of Christian Ferras, who is said to be orily 
fourteen Seldom have I heard such bnlliande of atlsick and such 
scrupulous intonation in multiple stopping It looks as though he 
will be in the Heifetz class 

An eighteenth-century composer with considerably less talent 
than Elizalde could not have produced so directionless a work still 
less could he have produced so emotionally inflated a one as Barber's 
Symphony I have never been able to see an5d:hing in Barber' =» 
music except perhaps for the unpretentious Dorer Beach Several 
Amencan musicians whose opinion I respect have told me I was 
wrong about him, so I hstened to this work carefully and hopefully 
It still seems to me a crude and hystencal bit of melodrama, 
grievously overscored 

Nothing could reveal its shabby pretentiousness better than to 
put It beside Bloch s second Quartet, magnificently played by the 
Gnller Quartet Bloch is a highly intense and rhetoncal composer 
whose music has sometimes degenerated to hystena But it was 
always passionately human and honest, never attitudmizmg Here 
the cruder violences are purged away, the slow fugato passages 
seem to me the most intensely moving music Bloch has given us 
with a nervously chromatic line worthy of companson with the 
subtlest linear wntmg of Bartok and Berg I'm still not so sure 
about the frantic metrical passages, though they are here con- 
vincingly absorbed into the structure In any case this is a work 
of consequence 


WHM 
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HUMANITAS 


As most Scrutiny readers probably know, Humamtas is a 
quarterly review, maugurated at Manchester, and contnbuted to 
mainly by teaclung members of umveisities Its title suggests 
well enough the function it proposes foi itself — the function of 
vindicating, in a non-specialist intellectual organ, the idea of a 
university as a humane centre Such an undertaking clearly 
deserves to succeed The numbers of Humamtas to Ij^nd may fairly 
be taken as justifymg the promoters* claim for support — even if one 
dissents from Bro* George Every*s view of Charles Williams as a 
distinguished and improving writer, and deplores the cntical 
approach that permits this kind of thing 

‘The younger poets who came to light m 1937-42, such 
voices as Dylan Thomas, David Gascoyne Alex Comfort and 
Sidney Keyes, have never suffered from anv illusions about the 
future of our civilization 

« 

(Bro George Every's part in establishing certain authors tends to 
make one dunk that Christian Discrimination is decidedly a thing 
to be discouraged) 

Humamtas needs more support if it is to continue publication 
16/- a year, post free Subscriptions should go to Dr W Schenk, 
Humamtas, University College, Exeter 


AN AMERICAN SELECTION FROM 
‘SCRUTINY’ 


Readers may be interested to know that under the title The 
Importance of * Scrutiny , a large volume of selected Scrutiny work 
has been brought out m America The Editor, Mr Enc Bentley, 
contnbutes an introductory essay The volume is pubhshed by 
George W Stewart, New York, at $5 75 

Readers should be warned that, among the many mispnnts, 
there are some distressingly plausible and insidious ones 
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ARTHUR KOESTLER 


T he vvork of Mr Arthur Koestler enjoys a certain vague 
esteem, especially his novel Darkness at Noon Possibly 
because his themes axe extremely topical and controversial, 
references to his books are often short-winded, stopping at an 
assertion without a demonstration The following pages are offered 
as a contribution to critical definition ^ 

It would be fair to describe Mr Koestler s as a war-time 
reputation Many' must have read his entire work for the first time 
when they returned to England The chief innovations were the 
names of Mr Koestler and of Mr Warner, now much more 
insistently recommended than he was before the war There were 
also several journalists who had achieved prominence, among them 
Mr George Orwell None of these wnters is negligible But the 
mention of Mr Warner and of Mr Orwell at once prompts the 
remark, that Mr Koestler is much the more serious writer There 
IS more pressure behind his words, the pressure of expenence Mr 
Orwell also has had expenences which occasionally give to his work 
a seriousness similar to Mr Koestler s He has some of the virtues 
of Mr E M Forster But insularity has got the better of him 
It IS difficult ^to see why he decided to publish Animal Farm Mr 
Warner is an earnest man But his interests seem to have been 
derived from the reading of newspapers When he wntes of large 
European themes his strenuous prose becomes very trying 

Mr Koestler is intelligent, his literary gift unquestionable, and 
his work, which has received distinct praise, compels discussion at 
the most senous level I take the following details of his personal 
history from the jackets of two of his novels He was bom in 
Budapest m 1905, a Hungarian subject, and studied engmeenng and 
psychology at the Umversity of Vienna Before the age of twenty 
one he had farmed in Palestine, had worked with an Arabian 
architect and had edited a short-lived weekly publication in Cairo 
At twenty-one he became successively Middle East and Pans 
correspondent to the Ullstem chain of newspapers in Germany took 
part m the Arctic expedition of the Graf Zeppelin, and was m turn 
science editor and foreign editor of vanous Ullstem newspapers m 
Berlin In 1931 Koestler joined the Communist Party, travelled 
through centrd Asia and sj^nt a year in the U S S R In 1933 he 
settled m France In 1936 he went to Spam to cover the civil war 
for the News Chromcle He was arrested by the Fascists, was con 
demned to death under a charge of espionage, and spent three 
months m pnson The British Foreign Office eventually succe^ed 
m procunng his exchange for a pnsoner of the Valencia Govern 
ment Eighteen months before the non-aggression pact was signed 
between Germany and Russia Koestler left the Communist Party, 
and 1938 found him back in Pans where he edited an anti-Soviet, 
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anti-Nazi weekly When war broke out in 1939 he was arrested 
and sent to the Le Vemet detention camp, from which he was 
released in 1940, agam through the intervention of British fnends 
He escaped to England and joined the British Army as a private 
He IS in his forties 

The characteristic which all readers agree m ascnbmg to Mr 
Koestler s work is 'intensity' Darkness at Noon begins 'The cell 
door slammed behind Rubashov' — and the expectation thus set up 
IS not disappointed Thieves tn the Night begins ' "If I get killed 
to-day, it won't be by fallmg off the top of a truck" Joseph thought, 
digging his fegers into the tarred canvas cover of the swa5nng, 
lurching vehicle He lay on his back, with jirms spread out, a 
honzontally crucified figure on a rocking hearse under the stars' 
Again the same intensity is aimed at, but the deliberateness is felt 
at once in the strained tone, in the violence and spunous exaltation 
of the language The events which Mr Koestler describes usually 
have the interest of topicality or unusualness, and they develop 
intensity in much the same way that a film develops it, by vividness 
of presentation, by insistence, and suspense But Mr Koestler' s 
mtensity is so unrelieved and so insistent that it seems often not to 
emerge from the situation in a novel but rather to satisfy some need 
m the author I have the impression in readmg him, that he is 
trying to justify himself to us, to justify the existence of these intense 
feelmgs in his own breast He is always extremely conscious of the 
reader, of the effect he is making A kind of emcrfional bullying 
is frequently my impression in readmg his two most important 
novels Darkness at Noon and Thieves in the Night Mr Koestler 
is not unaware of this tendency m himself he plamly finds it very 
difl&cuit to be fair 'We cannot afford to see the other man's point' 
says one of the characters in Thieves in the Night And Joseph, 
the character through which the author conveys much of his own 
expenence, wntes in his diary ' 'T wonder whether any other race 
has the same capacity for doctnnaire fanaticism as ours It has, 
I suppose to do with the Exile Emigres always have cliques and 
quarrels, and we have been 6migr& for 2000 years The exiled have 
nothing to hang on to except doctrines and convictions hence they 
fight over ideas like dogs over bones The others call it politely our 
Semitic intensity" ' This intensity has sources which cannot be 
detected by the cntic, and of which the author himself is not fully 
conscious The frequently sardonic tone in which Mr Koestler wntes 
is a strong clue it suggests that the author considers himself 
peculiarly pnvileged by his expenence to descnbe the suffenngs of 
others He tends to identify himself with Rubashov, and the 
character draws on some of the mtensity of the author's feehngs 
for his own race ' "We shall always be betrayed", says Joseph, 
"because something m us asks to be betrayed There is this urge 
for the return to earth and normahty, and there is that other urge 
to continue the hunt for a lost Paradise which is not in space" ' 
Mr Koestler is fond of that sort of emotional flounsh, and it is not 
a matter to be ignored m an account of his intensify Rubashov 
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also draws life from this utopianism, thwarted, oppressed and 
impnsoned Rubashov is made in his last moments to reflect 'But 
where was the Promised Land> Did there ieall> exist any such 
goal for this wandenng mankind^ That was a question to which 
he would have liked an answer before it was too late' The ingen- 
uousness of this is not in character, nor is the Old Testament idiom 
but comes from the author It is part of his determination to read 
wide sigmficance into Rubashov's death 

Darkness at Noon is amongst other things, an interpretation 
of the Moscow Trials The theme is intrinsically an important one 
Yet it is not such that the feelings of most peoplercould attach 
themselves to it, as they might to a story of common violence or 
misfortune One felt that it needed interpreting and yet the 
reluctance of imagmative writers other than Mr Koestler to come 
fonvard with interpretations and strong convictions is understand- 
able For in presenting the struggle as one between Persecutor and 
Persecuted one would certainly be simplifying unduly One would 
run the risk of identif5nng oneself with the victim, and thereby 
resigning the nght to judge One would nsk drawing against the 
Russians the strong emotions aroused by the Nazis There was a 
natural hesitation to mterpret events in a countr}? threatened by 
militant nazidom Reading Daikness at Noon I feel the need of 
some third party some standard of reference, such as the teacher 
of languages in Under Western Eyes It may be urged that Mr 
Koestler does ruot mvite us to accept Rubashov as White and 
Gletkin as Black I thing that he does I hope to show that Mr 
Koestler is not fastidious that he does in fact insist that we accept 
Rubashov at the author's valuation, and that to this end he turns all 
his intensity upon us I should like to believe that both Rubashov 
and Gletkm are objectively presented in the light of a total wisdom 
But I fear it is not the case The author assumes that we will accept 
Rubashov whether we admire what he represents or no And the 
emotional methods Koestler employs are not slight blemishes but 
the sign of a radical over-simplification And, I think, self-ignorance 
I find in Mr Koestler what has been descnbed as *a dommative 
mind in reverse' 

Mr Koestler, then, took it upon himself to make the Tnals real 
to us The mam part of the book is taken up with the impnsoned 
man's revenes and his mterrogation The most poignant chapters 
m it are those m which the isolated man commumcates with 
pnsoners m adjoimng cells by means of a tapped-out quadratic 
alphabet They create, more vividly than anything I know, the 
sense of helplessness and the penlous hold on samty of impnsoned 
men But the book auns to be more than an account of pnson 
psychology more, also, than a cntical presentation of the contest 
between two sorts of revolutionary There are signs that Mr 
Koestler set out to wnte with iromcal detachment but he soon 
slips into the more congenial task of persuadmg the reader to take 
sides, and to believe that choices are simpler than they are He 
directs his intense power to this end and causes Rubashov to 
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generalize freely on the significance of his own fate Much of the 
generalization has dated badly and it is usually too fluid to invite 
confidence For example, when we come to this self-justification 
b} Rubasho\ *'Our press and our schools cultivate chauvinism, 
militansm dogmatism, conformism and ignorance The arbitrary 
power of the government is unlimited and unexampled m history, 
freedom of the press, of opinion and of movement are as thoroughly 
exterminated as though the proclamation of the Rights of Man had 
never been We whip the groanmg masses of the country 
towards a theoretical future happiness, which only we can see For 
the energies «f this generation are exhausted they were spent in 
the Revolution for this generation is bled white and there is nothing 
left of it but a moaning, numbed, apathetic* lump of sacnficid 
flesh' ' — we are made to look again at the date of the novel, 1938 
to 1940, and perhaps also to recall Mr Eliot s recent remark that 
A considerable time must elapse before we can draw any illustration 
from Russia There is something unconsidered in Mr Koestler s 
approach to his subject he has not clearly asked himself whether 
he intends to achieve the understanding and impersonahty of art 
01 to write highly-charged propaganda Conrad described his own 
aim in Under Western Eyes as Trying to catch the very soul of 
things Russian It is not a description that one could apply ^0 
Darkness at Noon Mr Koestler's Russians might be Germans, only 
less efficient no moie than the umformed puppets of the popular 
film Mr Koestler is not prepared to allow any humanity to his 
enemies As several critics have remarked, he is something of a 
disappointed cpmmissar 

The companson of Mr Koestler with Conrad must have been 
made by most readers, especially of Darkness at Noon with Under 
Western Eyes Conrad certainly had more cause than Mr Koestler 
to loathe e\erything Russian but he wrote not only with detach- 
ment but with pity — ^which is not self-pity and he is careful not 
to generalize what he cannot make implicit He is fastidious he 
does not mtrude the teacher of languages is not Conrad He wrote 
m his preface 'My greatest anxiety was m being able to strike and 
sustain the note of scrupulous impartiahty The obligation of 
absolute fairness was imposed on me historically and hereditarily, 
by the peculiar experience of race and family, in addition to my 
pnmary conviction that truth alone is the justification of any fiction 
which makes the least claim to the quality of art or may hope 
to take its place m the culture of men and women of its time I had 
never been called before to a greater effort of detachment detach- 
ment from all passions, prejudices and even from personal 
memones Under Western Eyes on its first appearance in England 
was a failure with the public, perhaps because of that very detach- 
ment' The extreme contrast to this fastidiousness is the journalistic 
opportunism of Mr Koestler's w ork and its quick populanty Again 
Conrad wntes 'Razumov is treated sympathetically Why should 
he not be> Being nobody's child he feels rather more keenly 
than another that he is a Russian — or he is nothing Nobody 
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IS exhibited as a monster here Mr Koestler, on the other hand, 
presents, as symbol and representative of modern Russia, the 
monster Gletkin 'His boots creaked at every step, his starched 
umform crackled, and a sounsh smell of sweat and leather became 
noticeable — a descnption which might of course apply to any man 
in umform This descnption of the monster is repeated again and 
again m a technique suggesting the simphfymg camera But, as 
Conrad knew, monsters are not enough in a theme of this kind 
The effect of Mr Koestler s book is to flatter complacency much 
as a film flatteis it He dwells, for example, on the disorderlmess 
of the pnson doctor’s chmc The infirmaiy was smaH and the air 
stuffy it smelled of carbohc and tobacco A bucket and two pans 
were filled to the brim with cotton-wool swabs and dirty bandages 
The doctor sat at a table with his back to them, reading the news- 
paper and chewing bread and dripping He was bald and had 
an unusually small skull, covered with white fluff, which reminded 
Rubashov of an ostrich In short, another monster and the 
monsters do betray the abstract natuie of Mr Koestler s intensity 
He IS something of an engineer m human affairs he wants quick 
results Readmg Conrad s novels we pick up as we go some reflection 
on life, some generalization from expenence, some rhythm of feeling, 
which collectively establish our confidence in the water’s spirit and 
intention, in the writer s qualifications, his wisdom but Darkness 
at Noon, though it is full of generalities, gives us nothing to grasp 
and to trust Its intensity is not generous but pohtical — as if the 
writer merely intends that the prisoner and imprisoner should change 
places What is so depressmg in this novel is the fact that neither 
of Mr Koestler’s alternatives represents anything veiy admirable, 
although we are constrained to accept the author s choice And 
one feels at times that the author rehshes and savours the pnson 
atmosphere There is a kind of ascetic expansiveness m hxs 
descnption of it 

After several readmgs Rubashov remains an intangible figure 
His preoccupations elude us although he is plainly meant to cany 
oui sympathy As an impnsoned man he has our pity But the 
author plainly expects the reader’s unconditional approval for the 
essential passages in Rubashov’s self-justification For example foi 
such a passage as this Tor forty years he had fought against 
economic fatality It was the central ill of humamty, the cancer 
which was eatmg mto its entrails It was there that one must 
operate the rest of the healing process would follow All else was 
dilettantism, romanticism, charlatanism One cannot heal a person 
mortally ill by pious exhortations The only solution was the 
surgeon’s kmfe and his cool calculation’ I cannot relate the passage 
to any possible actuality the medical metaphors are striking, indeed 
formidable, but I fail to see what they are about The prisoner 
is divided from his mterrogators principally by his preference for 
international revolution and his disapproval of increasmg Russian 
nationalism Mr Koestler shows himself quite incapable of evalu-* 
atmg national feehng as a social positive it is this incapacity that 
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helps to produce throughout the novel a sense of strain and 
unreality, as if something important were being ignored and left 
out The differences, as stated by Gletkm are certainly not tnvial, 
tspeciall}^ in a political system as barbarously inflexible as the 
commumst 

Significantly, the first interrogation of Rubashov begins with 
a wrangle over the proprietary rights to the plural pronoun we' 
The discussion is ot course potentially interesting, it is a pre- 
occupation from which no modem writer of importance can escape, 
and Henry James, Conrad, Synge, Lawrence Yeats, Mr Forster 
and Mr Eliot Constantly return to it, indeed it is at the centre of 
their w'ork Rubashov tells his interrogator ' '"Leave the masses 
out of it You understand nothing of them iNor probably do 1 
any more Once, when the great 'we' still existed, we understood 
them as no one had ever understood them before At that time 
we w^ere called the party of the Plebs What did the others know 
of histoi}^^ The}^ w^ondered at the changing forms of the 
surface and could not explain them But we had descended into 
the depths, into the formless anonymous masses, which at all times 
constituted the substance of histor}?, and we were the fiist to discover 
hei laws of motion wc had discovered the laws of her inertia, of 
the slow changing of her molecular stmeture, and of her sudden 
eruptions We dug in the pnmeval mud of history and there 
we found her laws And now you have buned it all again 
You killed the 'we' , 3 ^ou destroyed it" ' But by this tune Rubashov 
has become merely the mouthpiece of Mr Koestler, the disgruntled 
internationalist There is a flmdity of assertion here, a flow of 
images, molecules and laws of motion about which I feel a strong 
mistrust one recogmzes the style of The Yogi and the Commissar 
Mr Koestler's sympathies do not allow him to realize how much 
more cogent than Rubashov's the arguments of Ivanov and Gletkm 
often appear So great indeed, is the author's confidence of having 
attached our sympathy to Rubashov that he is finally deliberately 
assoaated with Christ, in the emotional surge of the book's con- 
cluding section Whilst listening to his daughter reading the 
newspaper report of Rubashov s tnal, the porter Vasily whispers 
verses from the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke "And the 
soldiers led him away into the hall called Praetonum " I do 
not find it possible to respond to this bullying exaltation Mr 
Koestler has made the situation much simpler than we know it to 
be, and the emotion he wTmgs from it seems rather cheap and 
expected He might have avoided this over-simplification and also 
achieved a certain detachment had he been able to recognize any 
value at all in Russian consciousness of national identity to him 
national sentiment is an old-fashioned irrelevance 

The weakness of the novel are conspicuous in the collection 
of essays The Yogi and the Commissar The same lack of emotional 
fastidiousness is much more obtrusive here and the naivety of some 
of Mr Koestler's intense aspirations is suggested by these sentences 
Durmg the first few years Soviet myth and Russian reality were 
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fairly congruent It was the heroic age in which legends are 
generated Behind the smoke there was real fire And what a fire » 
The people had seized the power and had maintained itself m 
power on one-sixth of the earth Private ownership, the profit 
motive, sexual taboos, social conventions were abolished prachcall}/ 
in one stroke There were no more rich and poor, masters and 
servants, officers and men The husband had no longer authority 
over his wife, the parent over his child, the teacher over his pupil 
The history of Homo Sapiens seemed to start from scratch There 
was a thunder behind the words of those unheard-of decrees hke the 
voice from Smai which gave the Ten Commandments Those who 
listened felt as if^ome rigid crust inside them, the parched crust 
of sceptiasm, frustration resigned common sense had suddenly 
burst open Here, I believe, we are in touch with some of the 
things which Rubashov represents 

Throughout these essays Mr Koestler talks a great deal aboat 
‘values , but he does not come near to saying in w^hat his values 
are embodied His inability to give value' to feelings of nationality 
allows him to make one or two starthng observations He wntes 
Tf ever there w^as a chance of Socialism m Britain it was in the 
penod fiom Dunkirk to the fall of Tobruk However, the working 
class lacked the political matunty to grasp its opportunity So much 
for the British w^orking class Mr Koestler is here not merely blind 
to national loyalties but also inexcusably ignoiant — for a man who 
has given so much of his Me to politics and makes such parade of 
psychology^ — ^ignorant of the unusual social structure in the Bntish 
Isles, the unusual distribution of economic power, and the satis- 
faction of wartime full employment He is incapable of conceiving 
a situation in which classes do not think primarily of grasping 
opportumhes, so he ascribes national loyalties to ‘political imma- 
turity As a consequence of his abstract notion of Values' his talk 
of an intelligentsia is also unsatisfactory When he speaks of ‘a 
new fraternity m a new spintual climate' and exclaims ‘Let us 
build oases * I do not feel that he has asked himself the questions— 
Who is included m this emphatic pluraP The author and who 
else^ And w^hat language shall they speak ^ It seems indeed that 
the author wishes to create a world fit for Koestler to live in— 
‘starting from scratch' In some recent essays in which he examines 
his experience to discover the conditions necessary to civilized life, 
Mr Ehot claims for himself the title of social biologist I do not 
beheve that the author of The Yogt and the Commissar ever under 
took such an examination or that he would recognize the usefulness 
of the title There are of course some interesting things m the book, 
especially the discussion of Russian propaganda But again one 
is disquieted by an obvious unwillmgness to grant any ment to 
Russians For example, as if to explain away Russian mihtary 
effort he wntes ‘The population of Soviet Russia is more than 
twice that of Germany' Then he adds ‘The endurance and 
fatalism of the Russian soldier are proverbial', implying that 
endurance and fatalism aie not such estimable qualities as German 
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discipline The authoi of Darkness at Noon seems here to be on 
the defensive 

Theie is one pas&age m the book in which the thwarted intei 
nationalist reveals ingenuous disappointment that the war should 
have made people more consaous of what they weie fighting for 
He writes ‘One of the most powerful emotional factors is Xeno- 
phobia, from its totemistic tribal form to modem nationahsm This 
factor too is Isirgely mdependent of real self-mterest thus the 
Socialist workers of Warsaw took arms against the Russian 
revolutionaiy army in 1920 the Arabs of Palestine took arms 
against Jewish inhltration which econoimcally brought them 
enormous benehts In the present war whenever Nationahsm con- 
flicted with social ideology, Nationalism won Fascist Greece under 
Metaxas fought the Italian Fascist invader democratic Britain 
courted Fascist Spam, Japanese feudalism found a modus vivendi 
with Russian Bolshevism in other w'ords, all the political isms 
might as well not have existed ' The ingenuous regret 
expressed m this passage should be suffiaent to destroy confidence 
in Mr Koestler s political insight 'Infiltration is a betraying word 
apphed to Palestme, and subsequent history is a sufl&aent comment 
on the enormous benefits in store foi the Arabs once their soil was 
bought up When Mi Koestler wntes Xenophobia with a capital 
X, he IS verj fai fiom realizing that national feehng makes the 
pattern of significant differences which is Europe that it is the 
focus of the most complete and intimate agreements and shared 
meanings, one of the dismterested ideals or values that Europeans 
will hve foi in the struggle of the rival matenalisms of America 
and Russia Mi Koestier’s attitude is that of a man who has 
nothing to lose He does not show us thmgs that he loves he 
offers no cntena by which to judge what is valuable There is 
nothmg m his work up to The Yogt and the Commissar to suggest 
that he had ever undertaken an analysis of his own sincerity— an 
examination of what he could possibly mean by an ‘oasis’ Mr 
Koestler, unlike Kafka, attempts to ignore his fate his luck, and 
projects his isolation on to his chaiacters m revolt He thus escapes 
from his difllculty and distorts his experience I cannot imaginp 
Mr Koestler wntmg as Conrad, with a humihfy that bnngs tears 
to one’s eyes, wrote ‘I heard myself addressed m Enghsh— the 
^ch of my secret choice, of my future of my friendships, of the 
deepest affections, of hours of toil and hours of ease, of my very 
*eams ' And if I dare not claim it aloud as my own 

then, at any late the speech of my children 
T .. passmg to some observations on Thieves in the Night 

I should hke to mention Twilight Bar, the play, satmcal m mtenton 
which Mr Koestler wrote in 1944 as a new version of a play wntten 
withwt value except as an iflustration of 
Mr Koestler s confusion He explams m the preface that the 
T the pressure of reality and again I have 

the guilty feeling of havmg disgraced the blackboard 5l set for a 
solemn lesson in history In the play the mhabitants of an island 
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are visited by travellers from another planet who ha\t the power 
to destroy all life in the places they visit, and to colonize them foi 
their own kind They spare those places in w^hich the total happiness 
—measured by a Koestlerian calculus — exceeds pain The islanders 
are given a short time to improve their total Frightened by this 
threat they make elaborate carnival only to relapse when they 
know they are safe These are the last words of the dialogue ' The 
more I think of it the less I understand what happened to the 
people on this island When they were fnghtened they decided to 
be happy because they had np other choice And the} tasted 
happiness and found that it was good, they attempted -the impossible 
and found that it worked Then when they ceased to be frightened 
they said now tliat the danger has passed wc can be unhapp} 
again and with a sigh of rehef they rushed back to their old 
misery** That*s how we are made Each httle skunk enjoys 
his own stink** * 

It appears that Mr Koestler, like other people, enjoyed the 
sense of simplified purposes and massne solidarity brought by the 
war, and he is here expressing his regret that the possibility of 
heroic fantasy would and ('it is evil things we are fighting*), and 
that we should all break out of our militarist unity Each little 
skunk enjoys his own stink’ is his statement of exasperation — ^it is 
not die only Swiftian touch in the play That kind of irritation 
underlies, I think, all of Mr Koestler’ s work 

Mr Koesder’s most recent book Thieves in the Night is his 
most direct attempt at analysis of his own intensities He is heie 
obviously trying to come to terms with national feehng, despite the 
fact that his fellow-Jews are frequently repulsive to him, and despite 
the lack of a national language The book is not a novel but, as 
the sub-title states a chronicle There is in it an intimacy and sense 
of human experience that give it exceptional vividness and life But 
even sympathetic cntics agree in finding it entirely propagandist in 
intention Mr Koestler again finds it necessary to create a monster 
to symbolize the Arab world, his Mukhtar is fat and repulsive, his 
son hideous 'At 6 30 a m the Mukhtar was woken by Issa, his 
eldest son Issa had been standing for quite a while next to the 
bed not daring to touch his father, his close-set, slightly squmting 
eyes in the pale pock-marked face were anxiously fixed on the 
enormous bulk in the blue and yellow striped pyjamas The Mukhtar 
had thrown the blanket off m liis sleep his crumpled pyjama-jacket 
had slipped upward, revealing a stnp of browmsh shn coveied 
with black fluff just above the navel* This recalls the Doctor m 
Darkness at Noon — 'his skull bald and covered with white fluff’ 
The spittle of physical revulsion spurts from the author’s lips 
Most readers of the book will have felt misgivings at the attempt 
to provoke intense feelings against the Arabs, and to win moral 
feeling to the Jewish side The Palestine affair is an ugly example 
of international expediency, and cannot even be discussed in ethical 
terms The writer who can dehberately work up intense feehngs 
a^mst the Arabs must be mcapable of self-cnticism The theme of 
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the book is obviously extremely controversial, and a writer with 
more dehcacy than Mr Koestler would probably not have wntten 
such a book at all Many cntics have noticed that the book is 
especially calculated to win American sympathjr There is m it a 
big-jawed good-natured, boozmg Amencan and there is some 
comedy — ^much indebted to Mr Forster but rathei shrill — at the 
expense of British colomal hfe (Mr Forster s comedy leaves a 
much more distinct impression of the cruelty and the suflEenng) 
Whereas m Darkness at Noon Mr Koestler intends the Enghsh 
reader to feel self-nghteous horror at Russian mterrogation methods 
in Thieves in the Night he caters for Amencan opimon of Bntish 
methods with this ‘ One of our fellows escaped yesterday from 
Jerusalem pnson Both his thumbs were dislocated as a result of 
being suspended by them for two hours He was also beaten on the 
gemtals bastinadoed and questoned while havmg water poured 
into his nostnls ’ They have started third-degreemg our boys 
The Pohee here is nddled with former Black and Tans who know 
this kind of job Now the knowledge that such things happen 
should have quahfied the feeling in Badness at Noon The wnttr 
if he IS to be mterestmg, must hke the enhe constantly refer his 
mtense feelings to the umverse, that is to all that he knows and 
all that he feels about all that he knows Mr Koestler juggles 
his feelings he makes acceptance easy for the reader he has in 
mmd 


The valuable things in the book are the mtelligent analyses of 
the problems facing the new colonists He writes of the first genei- 
ation of Palestme bom children ‘Their parents were the most 
cosmopohtan race of the earth^they are provinaal and chauvmistic 
Their parents were sensitve bundles of nerves with awkward bodies 
—their nerves are w'hipcords and their bodies those of a horde of 

Hebrew Tarzans Their parents weie notonously polygot 

they have been brought up in one language which had been luber- 
nating for twenty centunes before being brought arhfiaally back 
to Me There in the language is the mam mb The revival of 
Hebrew from its holy petrifaction to serve again as the living tongue 
of a nation was a fantastic achievement But this miracle involves 
a heavy sacrifice Oui children are brought up m a language which 
has TOt developed since the begmmng of the Christian 
K interesting comment throughout the book in 

whi^ Mr K^stler-— Joseph is merely a mouthp ece — analyses the 
qu^ty of national feelmg He has to admit, at last, that he does 
not po^ss It and that it will not be easily created But it is certamlv 
a development feat Mr Koestler now seems to recognize that national 
positive— and feat it is more than Xenophobia He 
abandoned his behef that a country could be estab- 
lished by some beautiful act of supernatural engineenng he begins 
to reahze that values are embodied m forms, m meamngJ^m 
language, in pup customs, the life of significant sS ^ 

the book IS in effect, a justification of terronsm But fep 
process by which the English-Jew Joseph comes to abandon his 
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liberal ideals merely betrays the impossibility of giving non- Jews 
a favourable impression of terronst activity For Mr Koestler finds 
it necessary to introduce a beautiful but neurotic girl Dina, symbol 
to Joseph of all the sufferings of his people at the hands of the 
Nazis and to have her atrociously murdered by Arabs We are 
given details She must have put up a strong fight, for her finger 
nails were broken and there was also blood and bits of skin between 
her teeth They counted twenty -seven stabs on her, none of which 
could have caused instantaneous death Her nose was broken and 
some of her hair tom out with shreds of scalp 

This is Joseph s justification for joining the terrorists It is 
obviously too eas^ a resolution of Koestler's problem He has tried 
to work up enough intensity to believe himself in the right, to act 
with a flourish of righteous heroism But the indulgence of 
animosity against the Arabs is gross, for Mr Koestler deliberately 
rouses against them, in Dina, the readei’s sympathy for victims 
of German concentration camps Mr Koestler is, I fear, painfully 
unscmpulous in these important matters His creation of monsters 
is merely a confession of failure to present the human situation 
Koestler remains for me a gifted propagandist I recognize 
his intelligence and the intensity of some of his experience but he 
has no impersonality It seems to me that he is only now makng 
discoveries which most people make much earlier in life He insists 
on the luxury of hating his adversary as through pnson bars His 
intensities aipe not referred to the whole of expenence he deliber 
ately suppresses what is inconvenient As a propagandist he ts 
thoroughly unscrupulous His sardonic tone of the man who has 
suffered seems at times a form of conceit 
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THE ‘CORTEGIANO’ AND 
THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE RENAISSANCE' 

I 

W E are often told that English Literature owes a great debt 
to Castiglione's Lthro del Cortegiano {The Book of the 
Courtier), this is, indeed, normally regarded as one of the 
outstanding examples of England s general debt to the Itahan 
Renaissance That such an influence existed and that it was great, 
IS beyond doubt But the value of this influence is not beyond 
doubt, it is the aim of this paper to raise this question 

The scene of Castiglione’s book is laid at the small court of 
Urbmo, in the year 1507 The members of the ducal household 
assemble every evemng m one of the rooms of the palace where they 
sometimes invent certain witty sports and pastimes' or idisputations 
of divers matters (I quote in modem spelhng, from Sir Thomas 
Hoby's translation of 1561) These games and debates are presided 
over by the Duchess, and among the usual participants are Giuliano 
de Medici (Lorenzo s son) the two Fregosos, Bibbiena, Pietro 
Bembo, and other 'virtuosi' of the Itahan Renaissance (including, 
of course, the author. Count Baldassarre Castighone) One evening, 
the company decide to discuss the 'good courtier, specifying all such 
conditions and particular qualities as of necessity must be in him 
that deserveth this name' It is laid down that ‘the principal and 
true profession of a courber ought to be in feats of arms And 
therefore will I have him to be of good shape, and well proportioned 
in his limbs and to show strength, lightness and quickness, and to 
have understanding m all exercises of the body that belong to a 
man of war But physical exercises are not enough The courtier 
must also be acquainted with hterature, music, and the fine arts 
'Let him much exercise himself in poets, and no less in orators and 
histonographers, and also in wnting both rhyme and prose, and 
especially m this our vulgar tongue' He must be able to read music 
and to play some musical instruments, and he must have some skill 
in drawmg and be a connoisseur of painting and sculpture In 
general, 'let him do whatever other men do so he decline not 
at any time from commendable deeds, but govemeth himself with 
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that good judgment that will not suffer him to enter into any folly 
Let him laugh, dally, jest, and dance, yet in such wise that he may 
always declare himself to be witty and discreet, and everything 
that he doth or speaketh, let him do it with a grace' ( aggraziato’) 

How can the courtier acqmre this necessary graced Castiglione 
lays down one comprehensive rule, and m expressing it he has to 
com a new word sprezzatura' The courtiei whatsoever he does 
or says, must seem to do it without pain and (as it were) not 
minding it That may be said to be a ver^^ art, that appeareth 

not to be art In music for example Toi all he be skilful and 
doth well understand it, yet will I have him to dissCmble the study 
and pains that a^ man must needs take in all thmgs that are well 
done And let him make semblance that he esteemeth but little 
in himself that quality' (Here one cannot help thinking of the 
modern descendants of the Cortegiano We have all met them the 
devotees of sprezzatura — ^the prizemen who never do a stroke of 
work the Blues who never do any trammg) 

Nearly all of these statements can be found m the first book 
of the Cortegiano The second book merely elaboiates certain 
aspects of the ideal courtier s life, and the third book discusses the 
qualities of the courtier s female counterpart, the ‘donna di palazzo 
The fourth and last book has higher aims altogether What, it asks 
fiist, is the purpose of the courtier's life^ It is to acquire, by the 
means described earlier, the good will and favour of the Pnnee 
he IS servingi^ that he may break his mind to him and always inform 
him frankly of the truth of every matter meet for him to under- 
stand, without fear or penl to displease him The courtier must in 
fact be the Prince's moral tutor, leading him with all the graces 
at his disposal, through the rough way of virtue beguiling him with 
a wholesome craft, as the wary physicians do, who manv times 
when they mmister to young and tender children in their sickness 
a medicine of bitter taste, anoint the cup about the brim with some 
sweet hquor' 

Finally, the most notable man of letters among the courhers of 
Urbino Pietro Bembo, concludes this senes of dialogues with a 
Platonic paneg3nic on Love Love begins as the sensual attraction 
between the sexes and such attraction there is and must be between 
the couitier and the ‘donna di palazzo' But this, Bembo mamtains, 
is only the first stage of a noble pilgnmage, leading from sensual 
love to spintual love, and thence to the contemplation of universal 
love, of God himself ‘Let us therefore bend all our force and 
thoughts of soul to this most holy light, that showeth us the way 
which leadeth to heaven and let us climb up the stairs, which 
at the lowermost step have the shadow of sensual beauty, to the 
high mansion place where the heavenly, amiable and right beauty 
dwelleth which lieth hidden m the mnermost secrets of God' 
‘Bembo , Castighone adds, spoke 'with such vehemence that a man 
would have thought him (as it were) ravished and beside himself, 
and having fimshed, ‘he stood still without once movmg, holdmg 
his eyes towards heaven', 
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Who we might ask was this enthusiastic orator this despiser 
of the mere shadow of sensual beauty' ^ If we leave the pages of 
Castiglione's book for a moment and follow Bembo into real life 
w^e shall gam further insight into the world of which he w^as a 
representative member He belonged to a patrician family of Venice 
at the time of the Urbino dialogues he was about thirty-seven years 
old In his youth he travelled with his father who was in the 
Venetian diplomatic service and spent some time at the Medicean 
court in Flore«FJce Later, he hved for several years at the smaller 
but equally cultivated courts of Ferrara and Urbino, in Ferrara 
he fell ardently m love with Lucrezia Borgia *Next, he became 
secretary of Pope Leo X, and chief 'arbiter litterarum' at the Papal 
court In Rome he began to live with a beautiful girl called Morosma 
who bore him three children and remained with him until her 
death (it is perhaps not irrelevant to point out that Bembo was 
technically a clergyman and derived a large income from ecclesi- 
astical benefices which he administered from a safe distance) In 
1520 Bembo retired from Rome to Padua, and began to realize his 
old dream of a life procul negotiis', devoted to study and enjoy- 
ment Here is his own descnption of his life in his Paduan villa 
'I read and wnte as much as I like, I nde I walk I often stroll 
m a spinney at the bottom of my garden From this pleasant and 
beautiful garden I sometimes gather with my own hs^nds the first- 
fruits for my supper, and some mornings I collect a basketful of 
strawberries which spread their fragrance m my mouth and all 
over my table I need not mention that my house is full of roses 
all day long I also have the opportunity of usmg a boat on a 
graceful httle stream which passes my house and after a very short 
time flows into the Brenta, a fine and serene nver The same nver 
washes my fields from another side, and so going for a good walk 
of an evening, it is always w^ater rather than land, that dehghts me' 
The villa itself resembled a museum There were portraits of Dante, 
Petrarca and Boccaccio, and a supposed likeness of Petrarca's 
Laura a portrait of Bembo himself, by Raphael, and a picture bv 
M:antegna, a number of female nudes, classical statues of marble 
and bronze, mostly representing mythological figures ancient vases, 
medals of all sorts, nchly mounted gems numerous coins, and old 
mscnptions Bembo was also a collector of Greek, Latin, and 
Provencal manuscnpts and possessed an extensive library It w^as 
in this setting that Bembo received his fnends and discussed wnth 
them the matters nearest to his heart the excellence of Ciceroman 
Latin and the legitmate use of the vernacular m poetry From this 
quasi-retreat he also conducted a vast correspondence, and he never 
allowed himself to lose sight of the political world that for him and 
his fnends centred in Rome 

This manysidedness, it need hardly be stressed, has nothmg 
in common with the efforts of the great 'uomim universali' of the 
Italian Renaissance, of Leonardo or Michelangelo, Bembo was far 
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too weak to attempt a genuine synthesis of the vanous spheres of 
expenence In town or country, at court or m his villa, hfe was 
calling him merely to ‘delight and play', to a round of refined and 
sensuous pleasures What then of his Platonic contempt for the 
senses^ Bembo's Platonism, so elegantly propounded by him, is 
simply an additional adornment of life, not its centre and guide 
In Bembo there was a wide gulf between ideal and reality 

It so happens that Bembo wrote a good deal of poetry He was 
indeed regarded as the representative Italian poet and critic of his 
age, Cl eating by his own productions the accepted standards of 
literature Here, for example, is the octet from a typical sonnet of 
his on a very serious subject — ^the death of Morosma the mother 
of his children 

Che mi giova mirar donne e donzelle 
E prati, e selve, e nvi e'l bel govemo 
Che fa del mondo il buon motore eterno. 

Mar, terra, cielo, e vaghe o ferme stelle^ 

Spenta colei ch un Sol fu tra le belle 
E tra le sagge or mio nembo interno. 

Forme d' orror mi sembra quant '10 scerno 
Esser cieco vorrei per non vedelle 

( What can it help me to look at ladies, and meadows, and 
woods and nvers, and the beautiful order which the Eternal Mover 
has established m the world to look at sea earth, sky, and the 
fixed or moving stars ^ 

She IS dead who was a sun among the beautiful and the wise, 
and IS now a cloud within me Now I can only see shapes of horror 
I should like to be blind so as not to see them') 

Now Italian verse always sounds so impressive that we must 
first get nd of its intoxicating effect Having done so we may 
perceive that the rhythm of these lines is quite mechanical The 
enumeration of visual objects is purely decorative, it has no power 
of evocation And therefore the writer's wish not to see these 
objects does not achieve any poignancy he has not actually seen 
anything at dl 

Take, on the other hand, a poem by Bembo's contemporary, 
Vittona Colonna It is also a sonnet, written for her fnend and 
spiritual director. Cardinal Pole, at a time of great anguish and 
distress She speaks of herself 

che sembro andar scarca e leggiera 
E'n poca terra ho il cor chiuso e sepolto 
(T who seem unbound and unencumbered — 

And yet my heart is buned in narrow soil') 

And then she concludes by addressmg Pole 

‘Tu per gk apert spaziosi campi 

Del ciel cammim, e non pin nebbia 0 pietra 

Ritardo 0 mgombra il tuo spedito corso 
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lo gra\ e d anni agghiaccio Or tu, ch’avvampi 
D alma fiamma celeste umil m’lmpetra 
Dal comim Padre eterno omai soccorso* 

( Travel thou through the open, spacious fields 
Of Hea\en — neither cloud nor boulder 
May hinder or retard thy speedy course 
Heavy with age I ve turned to ice but thou 
Who buinst with hea\enly flame of life humbly 
Beseech our Father for eternal help’) 

Attention •should be drawn to the simple but vivid contrasts 
narrow soil — spacious fields , hce — aflame of hfe , and particularly 
to the rhythmical subtlety, reminiscent of the English Metaphysicals, 
in the line 

E’n poca terra ho il cor chiuso e sepolto , 
and again immediately after the hght-footed line 
Ritaido o ingombra il tuo spedito corso 

m the arresting words 

lo gra\ e d anm agghiaccio 

This may not be great poetiy, but it is certainly not stilted 
or affected It is a simple statement of a real experience And 
that also applies to much of the poetry of Vittona Colonna’s great 
friend, Michelangelo Buonarotti For example, in a well-known 
poem, addressed to Vittona he compares himself to the first model 
that the sculptor shapes in w'orthless matenal, before entrusting his 
ideas to the more valuable stone Then he goes on 

‘Simil di me model nacqu’io da pnma, 

Di me model per opra piu perfetta 
Da voi nnascer poi, donna alta e degna’ 

('First I was bom a model of my self 

That later as a perfect work of art 

You gracious lady, might create me new’ ) 

'Da voi nnascer poi, donna alta e degna' 

this IS tightly packed and allows the words 'alta e degna’ to emerge 
with Dantesque force and dignity The Victonan critic J A 
Symonds descnbed Michelangelo’s poems as 'ungrammatical, rude 
in versification, crabbed or obscure in thought’, this inevitably 
reminds us of the former stock judgment on Donne 

III 

It IS time for us to return to the Cortegiano Our enqmry into 
Bembo’s hfe and work has enabled us to perceive some funda- 
mental flaws m the pohte and ghttenng world of Urbmo The 
philosophy of these courtiers, we cannot help concluding, was a he, 
sensual pleasure, so far from being despised, was m fact the mam- 

B 
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spnng of their lives And more than that not only was there 
a gulf between ideal and reality (there always is), but the ideal 
itself is highly questionable This is not to suggest that good manners 
and conviviahty are to be despised But here they became divorced 
from life which, after all is not a permanent sherry-party Cash 
glione s courtier and Bembo in particular is the true precursor 
of a cultural type well-known among the educated classes of our 
own day the sophisticated dilettante constantly searching foi 
amusement, as if to conceal from himself and from the world his 
inner emptiness (A good translation of II Cortegtano might be The 
New Statesman) The conception of 'courtesy' itseli, so far from 
being enriched by- the Courtier became in face debased It lost 
the fuller meamng contamed for example in Dante s unforgettable 
line ‘0 anima cortese Mantovana' (Inf II, 58 Beatrice's address 
to Virgil), or again m a significant sentence from Dame Juhan of 
Norwich 'Our curtes Lord will that we ben as homley with him 
as herte may thinke or soule may desiren' Courtes}', in those 
contexts, denotes a quahty of the soul 

It IS not surprismg to find that Castiglione is unaware of the 
more senous functions of art Poetry, he lays down, should be 
practised by the courtier because of the enjoyment that it bnngs to 
himself and because 'he shall by this means never want pleasant 
entertamments with women which ordinanly love such matters' 
One may also be a little sceptical about the Cortegiano's appreciation 
of other arts * True, Raffael and Michelangelo are mentioned with 
approval, but m music homophomc songs to the viol or lute are 
preferred to the much more valuable polyphomc works of the period, 
which include the best works of Josqum de Pres, one of the greatest 
composers of aU times The Corte^am may have applauded, but 
cannot have understood, Michelangelo's intensely senous and self 
sacnficing stnving after artistic perfection 

Much of the courtiers' conversation in Castiglione s book turns 
on problems of language, and it must be admitted that in this 
connection some common sense is put forward One of the mam 
questions concerns the use of archaic words, after a very long 
argument the followmg sensible view seems to carry the day The 
good use of speech anseth of men that have wit, and with learning 
and practice have gotten a good judgment, and agree to receive 
the words they think good, which are known by a certam natural 
judgment, and not by any artificial rule But one of the contri- 
butions to the discussion deserves special mention 'Words', says 
Bernardo Bibbiena, 'that are no more m use in Florence do still 
continue among the men of the country, and are refused of the 
gentlemen for words corrupt and decayed by antiqmty' This hint 
is not taken up by the company, once agam we must turn to 
Bembo for a view that was undoubtedly taken for granted by the 
courtiers of Urbino 

In his long and veiy influential treatise 'Della Volgar Lmgua' 
Bembo makes a clear distinction between the language of Ihe 
courtiers ('la Cortegiana hngua') and the language of the people 
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('quell altra che rimane in bocca del popolo ) He leaves us in no 
doubt about his view that in poetry at least, popular language has 
to be avoided 'Do you believe', he writes, 'that Petrarca could 
have written such beautiful such exquisite such noble poems in 
the language of the people^ You are wrong if you believe that' 
(It IS charactenstiL that Dante is not mentioned in this context) 
The Cortegiano s poetry, it is clear has to rely on the poetic diction 
provided b^y the lefined 'lingua Cortegiana' 

This linguistic question provides us with the most convenient 
transition froip the Italian Renaissance to its English counteipart 
The Cortegiano exercised a great influence in England, Bembo's 
Petrarchism w^as much imitated, many Englishmen become 
thoroughly Italianate (to the pious horror of the traditionalists) 
But we know that the greatest writers of the English Renaissance 
did not despise the popular language, they made in fact constant 
use of the traditional idioms and the speech-rhythms of the people 
Ben Jonson demands that the poet’s language, though it 'differ from 
the vulgar somewhat, shall not fly from all humanity And in fact 
Jonson s English, as L C Enights reminds us, is not "polite’ , 
it IS, very largely, the popular English of an agncultural country 
Bembo would have condemned as unrefined such lines as these of 
Wyatt’s 

'They flee from me, that sometime did me seek 

With naked foot stalkmg in my chamber’ 

And much of Shakespeare and Donne he would have regarded as 
utterly barbarous 

This attitude has all too often been echoed by English cntics 
Here for example, is what the Victorian cntic Richard Garnett had 
to say, in ;^8g8 of England s relation to Italy 'A little while yet, 
and it would be needful to look beyond Alp and sea for the true 
Italy and find her in Shakespeare, Spenser, and Sidney The 
lumping together of these names is still quite customary, and the 
search for the 'true Italy’ has not been abandoned yet This 
‘search’ is, of course, connected with major issues which F R 
Leavis has often discussed the cult of ‘form and 'style’, the inflated 
reputations of Spenser and Milton, Tennyson s ambition 'to brmg 
English as near to the Italian as possible’, the whole question, in 
fact of the English poetical tradition — all this is involved For my 
present purpose I must confine myself to the following statement of 
the case The culture of Castighone’s Italy tended to remain esotenc 
and precious, its leaders formed, on the whole, an artificial and 
self-conscious group The people have no place at all in the 
Cortegiano’s scheme of things In the English Renaissance, on the 
other hand, many successful attempts were made to combine refine- 
ment with genuinely popular culture, its greatest achievements, as 
well as many of the minor ones, reflect the expenences and problems 
of a great people with its roots m the remote past Tradition was 
being challenged by a new spmt, but the response often combined 
elements of both 
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One of the earliest works of the English Renaissance is itself an 
interesting counterpart to Castiglione's Cortegiano it is Sir Thomas 
Elyot s Book of the Governor (pubhshed in 1531 three years after 
Castiglione's work) The Governor, according to Elyot, is the man 
who bears any authority in the state, from the local magistrate 
upwards, and Elyot s book discusses the qualities and formation of 
that man Here, for example is what Elyot wishes his 'governors' 
to consider on appointment to office First, and above all thing 
let them consider that from God only proceedeth all honour, and 
that neither noble progeny, succession nor election be, -of such force, 
that by them any estate or dignity may be so established that God 
being stirred to vengeance shall not shortly resume it, and perchance 
translate it where it shall like him They shall not think how 
much honour they receive, but how much care and burden 
Let them think the greater dominion they have that thereby they 
sustain the more care and study And that therefore they must 
have the less solace and pastime, and to sensual pleasures less 
opportunity' The moral seriousness of Elyot' s approach is borne 
out by the context of his thought He was a follower of Erasmus— 
'the famous Erasmus , as he says, whom all gentle wits are bound 
to thank and support' Erasmus' own ideal of the good life, though 
different from Elyot s 'vita activa', is yet nearer to it than to the 
world of Castighone — ^the ideal of a life lived in serious intercourse 
with friends, simple yet civilized beautiful yet devout Elyot was 
also a friend of Thomas Moore — ^the man who tried to combine the 
Erasmian Me with the duties of a 'governor' It was in Thomas 
More's circle that the foundations were laid of the charactenstically 
Enghsh contnbution to the Renaissance Thomas More was a 
courtier certainly, and he was open to new mfluences, but he was 
also firmly rooted in the popular culture of the Middle Ages This 
emerges clearly from the following vivid scene contained in one of 
his religious treatises — a death-bed scene which ewes nothing to 
the pohsh of Urbmo 

'Have ye not ere this' writes More, 'in a sore sickness, felt 
it very gnevous to have folk babble to you, and especially such 
things as ye should make answer to, when it was a pam to speak^ 
Thmk ye not now that it will be a gentle pleasure, when we lie 
d3nng, all our body m pain, all our rmnd in trouble our soul m 
sorrow our breast aU in dread while our life walketh awayward, 
while our death draweth toward while the devil is busy about us, 
while we lack stomach and strength to bear any one of so manifold 
heinous troubles, will it not be a pleasant thing to see before thine 
eyes and hear at thme ear a rabble of fleshly fnends, or rather 
of flesh flies, skipping about thy bed and thy sick body, hke ravens 
about thy corpse, ciying to ttiee on every side "What shall I 
have? What shall I have>" Then shall come thy children and 
cry for their parts, then shall come thy sweet wife, and where in 
thine health haply she spake thee not one sweet word in six weeks, 
now shall she call thee sweet husband and weep with much work 
and ask thee "what shall she have", then shall thme executors ask 
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for the keys, and ask what money is owing thee, ask what substance 
thou hast, and ask where thy money lieth And while thou hest 
m that case their words shall be so tedious that thou wilt wish all 
that they ask for upon a red fire so thou mightest lie one half-hour 
in rest 

In the course of the sixteenth century the smooth Italian 
sonnets and the accomplishments of the Cortegiano reached England 
The court of Glonana modelled itself on the famous company of 
Urbmo and many of its members wrote the appropnate sonnets 
Like the Italian couilb their English counterpart proved all but 
irresistible to#man^ of the potential leaders of culture, we need only 
remind ourselves what a fascination the Court exercised over such 
great men of letters as Donne, Bacon and Gaorge Herbert 

Apart from this alluring court-world (a world of seemmgly 
autonomous secular values) there existed an older world in Sie 
pansh-commumties all over the country, m many a gentleman's 
household, in schools and vicarages in guilds and fraternities This 
was a world of traditional morality, a w^orld where religion (no 
doubt, intermingled with superstition) tended to be taken senously, 
in all essentials a mediaeval world One of its aspects has recently 
been symbolized by T S Eliot in a passage which significantly 
incorporates some lines from Sir Thomas Elyot s Book of the 
Governor 

* In that open field 

If you do not come too close, if you do not Come too close. 

On a summer midnight you can hear the music 

Of the weak pipe and the httle drum 

And see them dancing around the bonfire 

The association of man and woman 

In daunsinge sigmfying matnmome — 

A digmfied and commodious sacrament 
Two and two, necessarye coniunchon. 

Holding eche other by the hand or the arm 
Whiche betokeneth concorde' 

Here was the home of the popular tunes and the racy idioms, 
here also the awareness, however dim and inarticulate, of a super- 
naturally sanctioned natural order which man could violate only 
at the pnce of his undoing This was an all-embracmg order all 
spheres of life (politics, economics sexual relations etc ) were withm 
Its orbit It was this order which most of the artists and thinkers 
of the period assimilated in their youth Dunng their lives they 
came to expenence the conflict between the two co-existmg worlds 
We cannot pursue this subject in the present context Perhaps 
we can just venture the suggestion that this complexity is among 
the causes of the dramatic and polyphonic nature of the best works 
of the English Renaissance L C Knights has analysed this com- 
plexity m the case of Ben Jonson and has pointed to the co-existence 
in Jonson's work of a 'naive delight m splendour' with a 'clear- 
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sighted recognition of its insignificance judged by fundamental 
human, or divine, standards' The greatest artists of the Englbh 
Renaissance were able to transcend the world of the Cortegiano 
and to achieve a critical attitude towards it Only by a process 
of transfiguration, as in The Wmier s Tale, could the courtiers 
remain part of a comprehensive order 

Order' the great speech of Ulysses springs to mind It is, of 
course the 'locus classicus for the Elizabethan conception of 
hierarchy But Shakespeare himself presents to us another aspect 
of this conception in a delightful scene in The Winter* s Tale (V, 2) 

'Clown (to Autolycus) You denied to fight with me this 
other day, becs^se I was no gentleman born see you these 
clothes^ say, you see them not and think me still no gentleman 
bom you were best say these robes were not gentleman bom 
Give me the lie, do, and tiy whether I am not now gentleman 
bom 


Autolycus I know^ you are now sii, a gentleman bom 
Clown Ay, and have been so any time these four hours 
Shepherd And so have I boy 

Clown So you have but I was a gentleman bora before 
my father for the King's son took me by the hand and called 
me brother, and then the two kings called my father brother, 
and then ttup pnnce my brother and the princess my sister called 
my father father, and so we wept and there was the first gentle 
mandike tears that ever we shed' 

In Shakespeare we find both hierarchy and equahty, unlike 
the courtiers of Urbino, he refused to be taken in by the pretensions 
of the gentleman born or made Perhaps we are entitled to say 
that only a combmation of hierarchy and equahty can prevent either 
of them from being idohsed Both of them were occasionally com 
bined even at the court of Elizabeth, this may have been a survival 
from earlier, homeher times 'At a solemn dancing', we are told m 
Selden's Table Talk, 'first you had the grave measures, then the 
corantoes and the galhards, and this is kept up with ceremony, 
at length to trendunore and the cushion-dance, and then aU the 
company dance, lord and groom, lady and kitchen-maid— no 
distinction' And once again we can turn to Sir Thomas Elyot's 
Governor for confiimation 'A public weal', he lays down at the 
beginning of his treatise, is a body living, compact or made of 
sundry estates and degrees of men' But he also insists that a 
gentleman is made 'of no better clay than a carter, and of 
liberty of will as much is given of Gc^ to the poor herdman as the 
great and mighty emperor , and he tells his 'governor' 'Thy 
digmty or authonty, wherem thou only differest from others, is (as 
it were) but a weighty or heavy cloak, freshly glittenng in the 
eyes of them that be purblind' 'Dres't in a little bnef authonty', 
no more than that 
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It mB,y be that here we have come across one of the two 
common-places of the English Renaissance It was of course a 
mediseval hentage — ^here is Langland s statement of it Tor all we 
are Christ's creatures and of his coffers nch And brethren as of 
one blood as well beggars as earls' A member of Ben Jonson s 
and Falkland s circle John Hales of Eton, expressed it in very 
similar terms social difeiences between men he taught, could not 
derive any support from Chnstiamt}, 'for we have beheved him 
that hath told us In Jesus Christ there is neither high nor low" * 
(Hales, Works I, 131) In the 1640 s shnller voices were to echo 
this gentle s4:holar but theie is no reason to believe that the 
Levellers cieed ( the pooiest he that is in England hath a hfe to 
live as the greatest he') was new when it was expressed dunng the 
Civil War 

When the social cntics and reformers from More onwards, 
inveigh against the evils of their age, they appealed to an under- 
lying idea of equalit\ which, in an important sense, outweighs all 
inequalities without obliterating them Paiadise was traditionally 
noted for the absence of gentlemen, so was the Golden Age, and 
state of nature' and status mnocentia. seem to have merged into 
one A specificall} English version of the Golden Age was 
represented by the image of pre-Conquest England The well- 
known anti-Normamsm of some Civil War radicals was not without 
precedent many of the Elizabethan chroniclers for example, were 
surpnsingly anh-Norman 'Primitivism', in one form or another, 
was a good antidote against the claim of the ruling class for 
adulation 

Perhaps it was partly because of all this that so many of the 
works of the English Renaissance are both 'refined' and 'popular' 
It will now^ be apparent that 'refinement' and populanty' are not, 
as IS often believed, mutually exclusive, it may well be that the 
vitahty of a civilization depends on a certam balance between them 
However that may be we are perhaps allowed to conclude from 
our survey that the good manners and social graces of the 
Cortegiano must not be too readily identified with the real civili- 
zation of the Renaissance The great achievements of that 
civihzation transcend the court-world m every way, and there is 
a sense m which they came about not because, but m spite, of the 
polished society that assembled in Urbino and in all the other would- 
be Urbmos of that age 


Wilhelm Schenk 
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AND THE 
‘ENGLISH SCHOOL 


PREFACE TO AN LNPRINTED VOLUME 


f OHN STUART MILL'S essays on Bentham and Colendge, 
may, I suppose properly be described as classical Yet are 
they, for the liteiary student at any rate, in real and active 
recognition classicaP I, personally, never heard of them when 
I was readmg for the English Tnpos at Cambridge, and I dont 
remember evei to have come across any direction to them m any 
of the 'authorities' that offer to guide the literary student through 
the nineteenth century Yet it is more important that he should 
have read them than he should have read, say, Sartor Resartus 
or Unto this Last But if it should, by some chance, have occurred 
to him to read them he wouldn't, unless he had luck, have found 
them very accessible There they are, in Volume I of the old 
Victonan Dissertations and Discussions and no doubt it is as well 
that he should turn over the set of volumes in some library, and 
see what othesi topics Mill disserts upon and discusses But if any 
where — and it certainly should often be so — any number of students 
should be wantmg to read those two key essays at the same time 
(for purposes of discussion, for instance, or concerted wntten work), 
there would be a good deal of frustration For the reprmt of 
Dissertations and Dscussions brought out m Routledge's 'Universal 
Library' is unobtainable (unless d occasion), and students cannot 
go to the bookshop and buy their copies of the required texts 
in any form — texts that should be widely possessed and generally 
accessible 

This present volume represents an ambition to make Mill's 
Bentham and Colendge current classics for the hterary student 
But there was more to the actual operative purpose that moved me 
than this suggests, and for the literary student' doesn't, without 
some explaming, really convey my intention And in the explain- 
ing I have to avow that essentially, I have been concerned to 
take a propagandist opportunity I have been concerned to do 
something more by way of promoting that particular approach to 
the problem of liberal education which I outlined in Education 
and the University I contend there that while, on the one hand, 
if the study of hterature is to play its central part it must be informed 
and governed by a more athletic conception of cnticism as a 
discipline of intelligence than it commonly is, on the other a senous 
study of hterature inevitably leads outwards into other studies and 
disaphnes, into fields not primarily hterary, and that the problem 
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of liberal education at the university level the particular discipline 
being duly provided for, is to exploit this outward-leading to the best 
advantage A liberal education cannot confine itself to the critical 
study of literature and the profit of a real literary training will show 
itself very largely in other-than-literary fields It is with the means 
of cultivating and relating these fields that a senous attempt to 
grapple with the problem must be very largely preoccupied 

This insistence on extra-literary studies may seem superfluous 
the need being recognized in time-honoured and umveisal academic 
piactice My point is that my preoccupation with vindicating the 
study of literi^tuie as — what it so rarely is — a real discipline (and 
one without which theie can be no real liberal education) carries 
with it, in the nature of things, a more exacting preoccupation with 
extra-literan^ studies than academic practce anywhere bears witness 
to In the English Tnpos for instance, with which my own work 
has been associated, the penod' papers which the candidate has 
to take are headed Literature Lije and Thought But no one should 
suppose from this that candidates for the English Tnpos will ha\ e 
been guided through courses of work planned in the interests of an 
extended and unifi^ed understanding of any period or any part of 
it — or anything at all It means merely that, if an odd candidate 
in picking, after a study of back papers the minimum safe numbei 
of topics on which to acquire so much knowledge as will show 
to advantage in a half-hour’s to an hours unloading, decides in 
favour of one coming under Life and Thought , he can count, 
if he IS judicious and moderately lucky, on finding his opportunity 
It will be a very unusual and fortunate student who has the grasp, 
the energy and the character to make it anything else Most will 
not e\en glimpse what else it might and should be 

And if we ask how anything better is to be arrived at, the 
answer is that nothing substantially better can, under a system 
that for guidance leaves the student for the most part, to lectures, 
and reckons to test his quality by an end-of-course stand-and- 
deliver against the clock Study under such a system inevitably 
tends to be an acquiring and arranging of c&c/je-matenal The 
academic authonties believing m such a system will tend to take 
as their first-class man a type that may be desenbed as the complete 
walking cliche — the man (it's often a woman) who unloads with 
such confident and accomplished ease in the examination-room 
because he has never really grappled with anything and is unin- 
hibited by any inkling of" the difference between the retailing of 
his amassed externalities and the effort to thmk something out into 
a grasped and unified order that he has made his own Those who 
like this type will recruit themselves from it, and will inevitably 
tend to dislike, and as a student undervalue, the man who makes 
them uncomfortable by implicitly challengng their standards, their 
competence and their self-esteem the system is disastrous and self- 
perpetuatmg So the 'academic imnd’ comes to deserve its 
depressing reputation 

I have suggested m Education and the Unwerstiy what, in an 
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'English Schoor that is really designed to promote the development 
of mature, energetic and creative minds, will replace the reliance 
on lectures and examinations I am not proposing to recapitulate 
here my account of the methods of study-group, organized dis 
cussion and 'pieces of work' that seem to me, in their general lines, 
necessary conditions of any promising attack on the problem But 
— and that is why I refer to my account of them — assumed by me 
as the nght or ideal conditions, they are there as an implicit con 
text in the suggestions I make below Not that I think that except 
where these ideal conditions obtain nothing is worth attempting 
Opportumties far from ideal are worth making the most of and it 
IS out of experience of such that my suggestions come Whenever, 
for instance (it is a good one for demonstrative purposes), one 
IS faced with directmg, as part of a much wider English' course, 
a study of the Victorian age, one can profitably ask oneself how 
such a study can be best approached and best organized What are 
the likehest Imes for promoting, not the usual ready and confident 
superficiality of the 'good student but that conscious and intelligent 
incompleteness which carnes with it the principle of growth, not 
the canny amassing of inert material for the examination-room, but 
the organization that represents a measure of real understandmg, 
and seeks of its very nature to extend and complete itself 

The opportumty I was endeavouring to make the most of when 
I thought of these tw^o essays of Mill s, and of the reasons for 
making theni more accessible, was a paper on George Ehot and her 
'setting' instituted for Part II of the Enghsh Tnpos A paper for 
Part II, the student being relatively mature, with a good deal 
of reading behind him, and some measure of real study m the given 
field being presumably expected by the examiners, affords a better 
opportunity than any 'Life and Thought' licence in Part I— 
opportumty for experiment that may nevertheless have bearings 
on work m less favourable conditions 'Setting', presumably, meant 
something more than the immediate intellectual and cultural 
environment as given in the books on George Ehot, an environment 
that, if it IS to be worth senous study, must be related to a much 
wider context m fact, we seemed committed to a pretty general 
study of the Victorian background and (to change the metaphor) 
to attempting some sort of charting of the mam currents 

In helping students to tackle such an enterpnse one looks for 
the approach that promises to educe most readily the hues of 
significant organization — ^the mam lines on which most thmgs m 
the whole complex field can be most significantly related Such 
help IS pecuharly necessary where the Victorian age is concerned 
The student is very unlikely to have brought any very useful notions 
of how to proceed from bis earher hteraiy studies A man who 
has taken Part I of the English Tnpos will know something of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Newman, Macaulay and other represen- 
tative figures, but (and this seems to me a damning comment on the 
system) unless he is very exceptional he will not know how to push 
further m pursuit of an ordered understandmg without a prohibitive 
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waste of time and energy And — as, in my expenence, the keenest 
and most competent searchers have verified — ^you may go through 
(say) Ohver Elton s Survey of English Literature 1830-1880 without 
acqumng any better notion of how to deepen, extend and organize 
into real knowledge and understanding your smattenngs and 
adumbrations 

It isn't, then very helpful to suggest to your students that they 
should for a start with the help of Elton's Survey and Trevelyan s 
British History in the Nineteenth Century sketch a rough chart 
of the field marking the mam features and outhning the mam 
currents Thej^ need more specific suggestions if they are to get 
their bearings in the age and estabhsh their axes of reference And 
surely the first obvious suggestion is that, of all thfe Victorian figures 
they are already acquainted with, Matthew Arnold, because of the 
pecuhar quality of his intelligence and the pecuhar nature of his 
relation to his time will repay special study in a way no others 
will, a suggestion to which the extremely useful book on him by 
Mr Lionel Tnllmg ^ l>mg to hand, gives the greater force But 
something further is needed a complementary focal line, and 
here it is that Mill presents himself as meetmg the case ideally 

In the first place of course, it is his 'Bentham' and his 
Colendge that propose themselves once they are thought of, their 
due status as ke^. documents is indisputable To begin with, the 
two subjects aie the key figures that Mill so convmcmgly exhibits 
them as being The essays are devoted to justifying the attribution 
of significance that he makes m the earher of them that on Bentham 
(1838) 

There are two men, recently deceased, to whom their country 
is indebted not only for the greater part of the important ideas 
w^hich have been thrown into circulation among its thinking men 
in their time but for a revolution in its general modes of thought 
and investigation The writers of whom we speak have 
never been read by the multitude, except for the more shght of 
their works, thcjir readers have been few but they have been 
the teachers of the teachers, there is hardly to be found m England 
an mdividual of any importance in the world of mind, who (what- 
ever opinions he may have afterwards adopted) did not first learn 
to think from one of these tw^o and though their influences have 
but begun to diffuse themselves through these intermediate 
channels over society at large there is already scarcely a 
publication of any consequence addressed to the educated classes, 
which, if these persons had not existed, would not have been 
dififeient from what it is These men are, Jeremy Bentham and 
Samuel Taylor Colendge — ^the two great seminal minds of 
England in their age 

But Bentham and Colendge are not only, in actual history, the 
key and complementary powers by reference to w’^hich we can 


Matthew Arnold, by Lionel Tnlhng (Allen and Unwin) 
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organize into significance so much of the field to be charted, even 
if they had had no great influence they would still have been the 
classical examples they are of two great opposing types of mind 

It lb hardly possible to speak of Coleridge, and his position 
among his contemporaries, without reverting to Bentham lliey 
are connected by two of the closest bonds of association-- 
resemblance and contrast It would be difficult to find two persons 
of philosophic eminence more exactly the contrary of one another 
Compare their modes of treatment of any subject, and you might 
fancy them inhabitants of different worlds They, seem to have 
scarcely a pnnciple or a premise in common Each of them sees 
scarcely anything but what the other does not see Bentham 
would have regarded Coleridge with a pecuhar measure of the 
good-humoured contempt with which he was accustomed to regard 
all modes of philosophizmg diffeient from his own Colendge 
would probably have made Bentham one of the exceptions to 
the enlarged and liberal appreaation which (to> the credit of Im 
mode of philosophizmg) he extended to most thinkers of any 
eminence from whom he differed' 

And as we follow Mill's analysis, exposition and evaluation 
of this pair of opposites we are at the same time, we realize, form 
mg a close acquaintance with a mind different from either— the 
mind that appreciates both and sees them as both necessary, 
generahzing^he necessity m these terms 

Tor among the truths long recognized by Continental 
philosophers, but which very few Englishmen have yet arnved 
at, one is, the importance m the present imperfect state of mental 
and social science, of antagonistic modes of thought which, it 
will one day be felt, are as necessary to one another in speculation, 
as mutually checking powers are m a political constitution A 
clear insight, indeed, mto this necessity is the only rational or 
enduring basis of philosophical tolerance, the only condition 
under which liberality m matters of opinion can be anything 
better than a pohte synonym for indifference between one opimon 
and another' 

Mill's is itself, as these essays sufficiently evidence a very 
distmgmshed mind To read them with close attention is an 
educative expenence This is true as it is not true, for example, 
of Btographta Literana, that academic classic which is habitually 
prescribed for study as an initiating and enhghtemng document 
Mill's essays deserve to be called classical for their mtnnsic quahly, 
they are models of method and manner Colendge was a genius, 
but his wntmgs cannot be said to be products of a disciplined mind 
Mill's pre-eminently are, and they have an intellectual distmction 
that IS at the same time a distinction of character And the ngorous 
training that issues in such apparently easy mastery doesn't mean 
narrowness or dryness The desiccating ngours and narrownesses 
of Mill's own education are, of course, notonous, he descnbes them 
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himself in the Autobiography But, as the descnbmg shows, he 
derived from them a kind of profit that had not entered into the 
intention behind them, so that when he defines Bentham s limitations 
his phrases repiesent something more than the vague generalities' 
of \aguely general recognition 

'Nobody's synthesis can be more complete than his analysis 
If in his survey of human nature and life he has left any element 
out then wheresoever that element exerts any influence, his 
conclusions will fail more or less in their application 

'He ha(^ a phrase, expressive of the view he took of all moral 
speculations to which his method had not been applied, or (which 
he considered the same thing) not founded 01? a recognition of 
utility as the moral standard, this phrase was "vague general- 
ities Whatever presented itself to him in such a shape ne 
dismissed as unworthy of notice, or dwelt upon only to denounce 
as absurd He did not heed, or rather the nature of his mind 
prevented it from occurring to him that these generalities con- 
tained the whole unanalysed experience of the human race' 

In many of the most natural and strongest feelmgs of 
human nature he had no sympathy, from many of its graver 
expenences he was altogether cut off and the faculty by which 
one mind understands a mind different from itself and throws 
itself mto the feelings of that other mind, was denied him by 
his deficiency of Imagination' 

How^ much of human nature slumbered m him he knew not, 
neither can we know He had never been made alive to the 
unseen influences which were acting on himself, nor consequently 
on his fellow-creatures Knowing so little of human feehngs, 
he knew shll less of the influences hy which those feelings are 
formed all the more subtle workings both of the mind upon 
itself, and of external things upon the mind, escaped him, and 
no one, probabty who, in a highly instructed age ever attempted 
to give a rule to all human conduct, set out with a more limited 
conception either of the agencies by which human conduct is 
or of those by which it should be, influenced' 

Mill, then, for all the restnctive ngours of his father's educational 
expenment shows that he has a sensitive mtelhgence, informed by 
introspective subtlety, wide perceptions and a lively historical sense 
The pupil of James Mill, and the self-styled Utilitarian, can write 
the classical appreciation of Colendge and of the kind of reaction 
he stands for against that eighteenth century wtuch is characterized 
with such admirable trenchancy in the Colendge essay ^ 

It was natural that a philosophy which anathematized all 
that had been gomg on m Europe from Constantine to Luther, 
or even to Voltaire should be succeeded by another, at once a 


2'No one can calculate what struggles which the cause of improve- 
ment has yet to undergo, might have been spared if the philosophers 
of the eighteenth century had done anything like justice to the Past' 
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age ^was m a general sense Utilitanan Mill himself of course, 

by that time, was only in a very qualified sense a Utilitarian — or 
his Utilitananism was a very different thing from that which he had 
received from his father And the hospitahty towards new contacts 
that played so large a part in his development out of pure Bentham- 
ism into something pretty much in resonance with George Eliot's 
unsystematized liberahsm shows itself, as recorded in the Auto- 
biography, very early 

There was Carlyle, of whose writings he says 

What fiuths they contained though of the very kind which 
I was already receiving from other quarters were presented in 
a form and vesture less suited than any otlier to give them 
access to a mind trained as mine had been They seemed a haze 
of poetry and German metaphysics, in which almost the only 
clear thing was a strong animosity to most of the opinions which 
were the basis of my mode of thought religious scepticism, 
utilitarianism the doctrine of circumstances, and the attachmg 
an}^ importance to democracy, logic or political economy’ 
(p 148 'World s Classics' edition to which the other page- 
references apply also) 

But 

I did not seek and cultivate Carlyle less on account of the 
fundamental differences m our philosophy' (p 149) 

We may at first be surpnsed at his more than tolerance — ^his respect, 
and wonder what such a mind could learn from such an opposite 
But it ts respect, and not deference ^ he exhibits a true and wholly 
admirable humility that is at the same time a tenacity in working 
along his own arduous path 

T did not, however deem myself a competent judge of 
Carlyle I felt that he was a poet, and that I was not, that he 
was a man of intuition, which I was not, and that as such, 
he not only saw many things long before me, which I could 
onl) w^hen they were pointed out to me, hobble after and prove, 
but that it was highly probable he could see many things which 
were not visible to me even after they were pointed out' 

While this pre-eminently disciplmed thmker, a trained logician and 
analyst, cannot report any particular view or change of view that 
he owes to Carlyle, he is consaous that that total sense of things — 
of human expenence and the problems imphcit in it — ^upon which 
analysis operates, and which conditions the analytic process, has 
responded in some way to Carlyle's imaginative heat and stress ^ 


^See The hnpulse to Dominate, by D W Harding, p 209 if 
*Cf 'Directly, Carlyle contnbuted little but the atmosphenc effect 
of his insistence on personality, immatenal values, and leadership 
was immense' G M Young, Victonan England, p 55 (footnote)— 
This book IS of great value in suggestmg themes and for filhng in 
background 
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And here the student gets his hint as to the kind of attention 
Carlyle is worth It is hard at this date to realize why Carlyle in 
his own time should have been felt to be so great and profound 
an influence, and it is bad economy to direct the student in the 
ordinary way to study him as a key figure of the age A tenaaous 
inquirer may waste many of his too iew hours before deciding 
that from the great mass of Carlyle's writings no coherent doctnne 
or system of thought or body of wisdom can be extracted If 
Carlyle is to get some attention (and this fairly represents the kind 
he is worth to the literary student m general), it might reasonably 
be given by way of an essay on the debt the young Mill may 
be imagined to owe him 

Of another early contact the effects were overt and indisputable, 
that which began in 

1828 and 1829, when the Colendgians, in the persons of Maurice 
and Sterling, made their appearance in the Society as a second 
Liberal and even Radical party, on totally different grounds from 
Benthamism and vehemently opposed to it, bringing into these 
discussions the general doctrines and modes of thought of the 
European reaction against the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century' ^ 

This refers us back, of course, to the two essays But it also adds 
very notably to the system of significant relations For with 
Maunce, Christian Sociahsm and Arnold of Rugby appear on the 
map, and though (aided by the irresponsible Stracheyan procedi] 
we tend to let the ethos of Tom Brownes Schooldays stand for 
Thomas Arnold his son has much closer affinities with him than 
is commonly supposed So we establish a line runmng from 
Colendge and the German historical cntics through Thomas to 
Matthew Arnold, thus connectng the last — as there is point in 
doing — ^with his father's Broad Church hberalism ® 

If Utilitanamsm may be said to have pervaded the intellectual 
atmosphere in George Eliot's time, so, with equal truth, may 
Comtism, that most developed expression of the charactenstic 
tendency of the age to replace supernatural religion by the service 
of humamty The two are brought together in Mill, who, coming 
on Comte while extending his acquaintance with the Saint-Simonians 
(it was before 1830), formed a sustained interest m him, and was 
a pioneer m gettmg him known in this country Mill, of course, 
never swallowed Positivism whole, and his objections to the system 
amounted, m essence, to George Eliot's A great novelist can never 
be tempted to see a deified Soaety as the supremely real tilimg m 

^Autobiography, ‘World's Classics' edition, p 108 The other page 
references are to this edition 

^A Ime very relevant to George Ehot's development in fact, for 
the understandmg of her mtellectual and rehgious background, 
L Trilling's Matthew Arnold provides a valuable supplement to 
Leshe Stephen's George Ehot 
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relation to which the individual is insignificant^ and MiH's 
individualism was based on grounds of which George Eliot must 
have approved Tocqueville (by whom, with so many of his con- 
temporanes, he ^^as profoundly impressed)® confirmed his strong 
sense of the need to safeguard, not only the nghts, but the indi- 
viduality, of the individual against the pressure of a democratic 
civilization To preserve and foster variety seemed to him of 
ultimate importance, and he feared the diive of democratic con- 
ditions towards uniformity ® 

On the other hand as we go on in the Autobiography , we see 
the onginal Benthamite individualism modifying itself radically 
Bentham s idea of the world', he savs in the essay on Bentham, 
IS that of a collection of persons pursuing each Ms separate interest 
or pleasure and the prevention of whom from jostlmg one another 
more than is unavoidable, may be attempted by hopes and fears 
denved from three sources — ^the law religion, and public opinion' 
4 jid a much more positive conception of society on his own part 
IS implied in his appreciation of Colendge Even at the stage at 
which he can call himself a Socialist his thinking is still that of a 
mind for which the mdividual is the prior fact, he works out from 
that to the idea of society, and doesn t seem to arrive at any very 
full inward recogmtion of the complexities covered by the 
individual-society' antithesis Yet the development is a sufficiently 
remarkable one The individuahst, son and pupil of James Mill, 
refimng and deepemng his liberalism, comes m the eighteen-forties 
to avow himself a Socialist 

In short, I was [had been] a democrat but not the least 
of a Socialist We were now much less democrats than I had 
been, because so long as education continues to be so wretchedly 
imperfect, we dreaded the ignorance and espeaally the selfislmess 
and brutality of the mass but our ideal of ultimate improvement 
went far beyond Democracy and would class us deadedly under 
the general designation of Socialists While we repudiated with 

^The reader of George Eliot s fiction will have noted many reflective 
passages the implications of which bear as critically on Comtism 
as on Utilitanamsm See, e g Janet s Repentance, Chapter xxn 
®See the essay on him in Dissertations and Dtsctissions, Vol I 
®See p 214-15 

i®'One cntic divided the rising generation mto fluent Benthamites 
and muddled Coleridgians S T C once said to Miss Martmeau 
'*You seem to regard society as an aggregate of individuals" "Of 
course I do she replied There is much history imphcit m that 
encounter, and by 1850 Colendge had won' Victorian England 
p 68 (footnote) 

^^Tn this third penod (as it may be termed) of my mental progress, 
which now went hand m hand with hers, my opmions gained 
equally in breadth and depth, I understood more things, and those 
which I had understood before, I now understood more thoroughly' 
Autobiography, p 194 
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the greatest energy that tyranny of society over the individual 
which most Socialistic systems are supposed to involve, we jet 
looked forward to a time when society will no longer be divided 
into the idle and the industrious, when the rule that they who 
do not work shall not eat will be applied not to paupers only 
but impartially to all, when the division of the produce of labour, 
instead of depending, as in so great a degree it now does, on the 
accident of birth will be made by concert on an acknowledged 
principle of justice, and when it will no longer either be, or be 
thought to be, impossible for human beings to exert themselves 
strenuously in procunng benefits which are not to he exclusively 
their own, but to be shared with the society they belong to 
(p 196) 

— It is a development that gives, in its classically representative 
way, a most important part of the intellectual history of the nine 
teenth century 

By great good luck there lies ready to the student s hand— 
or should he there — a book that, in a way not less deserving to 
be descnbed as classically representative, carries on from much 
the point at which Mill s Autobiography stops This is Beatnce 
Webb's My Apprenticeship I doubt whether the full distinction 
of Mrs Webb's autobiography is yet generally recognized The 
special political and personal associations that gained it immediate 
currency as a kind of documentary classic, the life's record of a 
notability whose life has been an important part of recent history, 
have tended I think, to promote something less than a full recog 
mtion My Apprenticeship is one of the classics of English literature 
to say this is perhaps not merely otiose 

It is much ncher in interest than Mill s iutobiography The 
formative experience of Mrs Webb s early life was much ncher 
Her childhood was not an educational experiment, and she suffered 
nothing like the restnctive and starving intellectuality of Mill's 
upbnngmg And as she descnbes her childhood, its milieu and its 
conditions, we recogmze m the writer a potential novelist In fact, 
it is not merely because she is a gifted and highly intellectual woman 
that, for all the differences of circumstances, she remmds us of 
George Eliot She too is decidedly a woman earnest, strong in 
sympathetic imagination, and religiously given beneath all the 
liberal convictions of her intellect Less easily intellectual, perhaps, 
than George Ehot she canahzes her earnestness finally m mtellectual 
disciplmes, and achieves her justifying work in a very different 
field from that of imagmative art Yet in her mitial dnves and 
potenhahties she is more like George Eliot than the distinctive 
achievements of the two women suggest 

Her account of her family and its antecedents is a representatve 
piece of nmeteenth-century social history 

The family in which I was bom and bred was cunously 
typical of the mdustnal development of the nmeteenth century 
My paternal grandfather, Richard Potter, was the son of a York 
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shire tenant farmer who increased the profits of farmmg by 
keeping a general provision shop at Tadcaster my maternal 
grandfather, Lawrence He3AVorth belonged to a family of 
'domestic manufacturers * in Rossendale m Lancashire, the 
majonty of whom became, in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century 'hands in the new cotton mills Evidently my grand- 
fathers were men of initiative and energy, for they rose rapidly 
to affluence and industrial power, one as a Manchester cotton 
warehouseman the other as a Liverpool merchant trading with 
South America Nonconformists in religion, and Radicals in 
politics, they both became after the 1832 Reform Act, Members 
of Parliament intimate friends of Cobden and Bright, and 
enthusiastic supporters of the Anti-Corn Law League My father 
graduated in the new London University of which my grand- 
father, as a leading Unitarian, was one of the founders* (p 2) 

Both grandfathers, we see, had been ardent Cobdenite Radicals 
But I doubt whether my father was ever a convinced Radical, and 
some time in the sixties he left the Reform Club and joined the 
Carlton* Appropnately, he was a financier and company-promoter 
prominently occupied m the railway-development of North Amenca 
His daughter descnbes the opulent rootlessness of their lives 

The same note of perpetual change charactenzed our social 
relationships The world of human intercourse m which I was 
brought up was m fact an endless senes of human beings, un- 
related one to another, and only casually connected with the 
family group — a miscellaneous crowd who came into and went out 
of our lives rapidly and unexpectedly Servants came and went, 
governesses and tutors came and went, business men of all sorts 
and degrees, from Amencan railway presidents to Scandinavian 
timber growers from Bntish Imperial company promoters to 
managers and technicians of local works, came and went, 
perpetually changing circles of "London Society** acquaintances 
came and went, intellectuals of all schools of thought, religious, 
scientific and literary, came and went my elder sisters* suitors, 
a senes extensive and peculiar, came and went, leaving it is true, 
in the course of my girlhood, a permanent residue of seven 
brothers-m-law, who brought with them yet other business, pro- 
fessional and political affiliations, extending and diversifying ffie 
perpetualfy shifting panorama of human nature in sociefy which 
opened to my view Our social relations had no roots m the 
neighbourhood, in vocation, m creed, or for that matter in race 
they likened a senes of moving pictures — ^surface impressions with- 
out depth — ^restlessly stimulatmg m their glittermg vanety How 
expressive of the circumstance of modem profit-making machine 

enterpnse is now its culminating attempt to entertain the world 

the ubiqmtous cinema ^ ' 


i^e page-references given here are to the libraiy edition (Long- 
mans) The work was once obtamable in the Tehcan Books* 
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Brought up in such a miheu, the 'career' that faced her as the 
normal one for a good-looking young woman of her class was 
marnage, and the kind of socially more or less functionless hfe 
that IS called 'social Her account of her struggle, among the 
pressures and temptations of the environment, to escape such a hfe 
('Dissipation doesn t suit me, morally or physically ) and find a 
vocation is a classical document of certain essential charactenstcs 
of human nature that have played an enormous part in history, but 
not m the 'class' theones of culture of recent fashion The home 
itself was not Philistine in fact, the first part of My Apprenttceskf 
serves as a most efEective reminder of the actual concrete com 
plexities simplified in Matthew Arnold’s threefold classificatiou, 
which (like Aniol<f's methods in general) had its pomt and its efficacy 
because there was a public capable of appreciating it — one, that is, 
not exhaustively descnbable as Philistine or Barbarian The 
household of the successful Victorian company-promoter abounded 
in cultural interests and intellectual stimulus — ^to distractmg excess, 
even, it might be suggested This is a characteristic note 

'And whether we girls took down from the well-filled library 
shelves the Confessions of St Augustine or those of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whether the parcel from Hatchett s contained the latest 
novels by Guy de Maupassant and Emile Zola or the learned 
tomes of Auguste Comte or Ernest Renan, whether we ordered 
from the London Library or from Mudie s a pile of books on 
Eastern religions, or a heterogeneous selection of what I will call 
"yellow" literature, was determined by our own choice or by the 
suggestion of any casual friend or acquaintance When we com 
plained to my father that a book we wanted to read was banned 
by the hbranes ' Buy it, my dear", was his automatic answer 

Such a milieu, whatever its shortcomings was not Philistine And, 
for all the suggested heterogeneity of the interests and influences, 
there were predommant positive characters manifested m the sum 
of them the company-promoter's home, in fact, gives us represen 
tative glimpses, not of Victorian Phihstmism, but of Victonan 
mtellectual culture m the period of George Eliot's established glory 

‘In the particular social and intellectual environment m which 
I lived, this stream of tendencies culminated in Auguste Comte's 
union of the "religion of humamty" with a glorification of science, 
in opposition to both theology and metaphysics, as the final stage 
m fide development of the human intellect And once again 1 
note that the readmg of books was in my case directed and supple- 
mented by friendly intercourse with the men and women most 
concerned with the subject-matter of the books As a student 
I was famihar with the wntmgs of the most famous of the English 
disciples and admirers of Auguste Comte I had learnt my lesson 
from George Henry Lewes I delighted in John Stuart Mill's 
Autobiography, and had give to his System of Logic and 
Principles of Political Economy an assiduous though somewhat 
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strained attention Above all the novels of George Eliot had been 
eagerly read and discussed in the family circle But I doubt 
whether my sister Margaret and I would have ordered from the 
London Library all the works of Comte himself if it had not been 
for a continuously fnendl} intercourse with the Fredenc 
Harnsons 

The great fnend of the family and frequenter of the house — 
philosopher on the hearth — was Herbert Spencer, and it was he 
above all others who encouraged the young aspirant and initiated 
her into the disciplined life of the mind As for the nature of his 
influence 

He taught me to look on all social institutions exactly as if 
ihty were plants or animals — ^things that could be observed, 
classified and explained, and the action of which could to some 
extent be foretold if one knew enough about them' 

The pupil who reminded him of George Eliot (p 29) provided 
her own corrective to an influence of this Lind, tor if she resembled 
the great novelist it was not merely in the intellectual grasp and 
stamma that so impressed Spencer, she was profoundly and 
imaginatively interested in the individual life and as she herself 
notes (and as much in her book confirms), she might herself have 
been a novehst 

‘From m> diary entries I infer that, if I had followed my 
taste and my temperament (I will not say my talent), I should 
have become, not a worker in the field of sociology, but a 
descriptive psychologist, either in the novel, to which I was from 
time to time tempted, or (if I had been born thirty years later) 
m a scientific analysis of the mental make-up of mdividual men 
and women, and their behaviour under particular conditions' 


although I realised the value of physical science as a train- 
ing m scientific method, the whole subject-matter of natural science 
bored me I was not interested in rocks and plants, grubs and 
animals, not even in man considered merely as a biped, with the 
organs of a biped What roused and absorbed my cunosity were 
men and women regarded — ^if I may use an old-fashioned word — 
as ‘ souls , their past and present conditions of life, their thoughts 
and feelings and their constantly changing behaviour' 

^^She goes on Tor there begin to appear m my diary, from 1882 
onwards, realistic scenes from country and town life, descriptions 

of manners and morals, analytic portraits of relations and friends 

wntten, not with any view to self-education, as were my abstracts, 
extracts and reviews, but merely because I enjoyed writing them 
It IS, however, significant that these sketches from life nearly always 
concern the relation of the individual to some particular soaal 
orgamsation, to big enterpnse, or to Parliament, to the profession 
of law, or of medicine, or of the Church' 
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The passage (p 119) m which she elaborates the point that 'Some 
thing beyond keen intellectual faculty is necessar}^ to the psychologist 
and sociologist' might have been written by George Eliot 

Therefore I solemnly dedicate my energies for the next five 
months to the cultivation of the social instincts — ^trusting that 
the good daemon withm me will keep me from all vulganty of 
mind insmcenty and falseness I would like to go amongst men 
and women with a determination to know them, to humbly 
observe and consider their characteristics always remembenng 
how much there is in the most infenor individual which is outside 
and beyond one's understanding Every fresh intimacy strength 
ens the conviction of one s own powerlessness to comprehend 
fully any other nature, even when one watches it with love And 
wifeout sympathy there is an impassable barrier to the real 
knowledge of the inner workings which guide the outer actions 
of human beings Sympathy, or rather accepted sympathy, is the 
only instrument for the dissection of charactei All great knowera 
and descnbers of human nature must have possessed this instru 
ment The perfection of the instrument depends no doubt on a 
purely intellectual quality, analytical imagination — ^this again, 
originating in subjective complexity of motive and thought But 
unless this latter quality is possessed to an extraordinary degree, 
insight into other natuies is impossible, unless we subordinate 
our interest m self and its workings to a greater desire to under 
stand others Therefore the resolution which has been growing 
in my mind is, that I will fight against my natural love of 
impressing others, and prepare my mind to receive impressions 
And as fast as I receive impressions I will formulate them, thereby 
avoiding the general haziness of outline which follows a period 
of receptivity without an attempt of expression* [MS diary, 
February 22, 1883] 

The relation between this and such notes as the following, in 
which (with references to the inadequacies of such 'disciplined 
explorations of the varieties of human experience* as claimed 
academic recognition — ^psychology, and so on) she describes her 
attempts to tram heiself in observation and analysis, is obvious 
as is the beanng of all these parts of My Apprenticeship on the 
importance of literary studies as, not self-sufficient, but central to 
a properly conceived liberal education 

For any detailed description of the complexity of human 
nature, of the variety and mixture in human motive, of the 
msurgence of instinct m the garb of reason, of the multifanous 
play of the social environment on the mdividual ego and of the 
individual ego on the social environment, I had to turn to novelists 
and poets * 

That a literary traimng, involving its proper discipline of intelhgence 
(for there is one), would be very relevant to the essential qualifi 
cations of psychologists and sociologists — ^this is a contention the 
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grounds for which are pretty plainly hinted at in such texts as 
these from My Apprenticeship Correlatively they hint at the ways 
m which in a uni\ersity English School as it should be, literary 
studies would lead outside themselves into other fields and other 
disciplines 

Beatrice Potter's kind of interest in the individual life, her 
no\ clist s interest in the concrete, also helped to save her from an\ 
bondage to her mentor s individualism For Spencer, so far from 
countenancing Mill s kind of development towards Socialism, made, 
in Man versus the State his protest against all compromise That 
the author oi First Pnnciples should, in spite of his generalizing 
preoccupations with Biology Psychology and Sociology, have been 
able to persist in an extreme individualism is a tiiDute to the strength 
of the Utilitaiian tiadition No doubt the promptings of his essential 
influence followed up, were themsehes calculated to lead his pupil 
to take less atomistic views of the relations between the individual 
and soclet^ But the gifts that made her so unlike her teacher, and 
more like George Eliot than he most likel}. appreciated, must have 
speeded her escape from laissez-fatre The intelhgence that recog 
mzed so clearly the roles of s>mpathy and imaginative insight, and 
that turned for the best instruction in 'the complexity of human 
nature and 'the multifarious play of the social environment on the 
individual ego, and of the individual ego on the social environment 
to the poets and the novelists couldn t have rested in Utilitarian 
individualism, or, contemplating slump-induced misery, have shared 
the simple faith of The Times There is no one to blame for this. 
It IS the result of Nature's simplest laws'' 

But the student in making this point will perhaps be aware 
of a certain irony as he thinks of the characteristic modern develop- 
ment with which her life's-work — ^that devoted life's-work (so 
different from a novelist s) in which she found her vocation — ^is 
associated Certamlj^ it is in a peculiarly suggestive way that her 
account of her apprenticeship brings together for his contemplation 
the unchastened individualism of the world into which she was born 
and that endless growth in the range and complexity of state 
orgamzation and bureaucratic control which makes the individual 
feel so helpless and so insignificant m the modem world The life' - 
work for which Spencer inaugurated the trainmg ended in Soviet 
Communism A New Civilization (Tts organisational structure 
is surely the most complicated known to political science' — [the 
Preface]) 

Spencer was not the only presence in the home, or the most 
intimate, of laissez-faire individualism — the pure, conscious and 
uncompromising creed Here is Mrs Webb's account of her mother 

'An ardent student of Adam Smith, Malthus, and particularly 
of Naussau Senior, she had been brought up m the strictest sect 
of Utilitarian economists In middle life she had translated some 
of the essays of her fnend Michel Chevalier, who represented the 
French vanant of orthodox political economy, a vanant which 
caricatured the dogmatic faith m a beneficent self-interest And 
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my mother practised what she preached Tested by economy m 
money and time she was an admirable expenditor of the family 
income she never visited the servants' quarters and seldom 
spoke to any servant other than her own maid She acted by 
deputy, tiainmg each daughter to carry out a carefully thought 
out plan of the most economical supply of the best-regulated 
demand Her intellect told her that to pay more than the markt 
late, to exact fewer than the customary hours or insist on less 
than the usual strain — even if it could be proved that these con 
ditions were injurious to the health and happiness of the persons 
concerned — ^was an act of self-indulgence, a defiance of nature’s 
laws which would bring disaster on the individual and the com 
mumty Similarly, it was the bounden duty of every citizen to 
better his social status, to ignore those beneath him, and to aim 
steadily at the top lung of the social ladder Only by this 
persistent pursuit by each individual of his own and his family b 
interest w^ould the highest general level of civilization be attained 
It was on this issue that she and Herbert Spencer found them 
selves m happy accord No one of the present generation realises 
with what sincenty and fervour these doctrines were held by the 
representative men and women of the mid-Victonan middle class 
The man who sells his cow too cheap goes to hell” still epito 
raises, according to John Butler Yeats, ”the greater part of the 
rehgion of Belfast — ^that last backwater of the sanctimomous 
commercialism of the nineteenth century’ 

Against this background the foice of mind and character represented 
by Mill’s development become more fully appreciable 

Of course, Mrs Potter’s ngid orthodoxy and Mill’s intellectually 
strenuous modification do not exhausti\ely represent the Utili 
tananism of the Victorian age, if we are to talk of Utditananism 
as having been pervasive And this is the point at which to suggest 
that the postulated study-group ought to sketch for itself in bnef 
the history of Utilitarian thought and its influence Perhaps, as a 
measure of economy, a tough and efficient reader or two might be 
detailed to extract from Hal6vy s Growth of Philosophic Radicalism 
for the benefit of the group the mam points about the ongins of 
Benthamism For Bentham, of course, brought together a great 
deal of representative thinking, and an account of his affiliations 
and connexions is a large part of the intellectual history of the 
eighteenth century The history as given by Haldvy is loaded with 
names, Enghsh and French but our deputed mquirers could without 
great difficulty elicit the mam lines and elements In particular 
they would note the coming together of what is represented by the 
name of Adam Smith with what may be represented by the name 
of Newton Not that Newton himself contributed directly to 
Benthamism m the way in which Adam Smith did, I am thinking 
of the ambition to do for human nature and human affairs what 
the immortal Newton, hailed as the great tj^ical gemus of the ne\’v 
physical science, had done for astronomy 
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This ambition, we know, forms a characteristic accompaniment 
of the Benthamite ethos Liteiary students — ours are hterary in tht 
first place — will have come on it m the work of Dr I A Richards 
work that ought to be seen — e^^en by hteraiy students — ^m its 
1 elation to the tradition it belongs to Approached in the wa} 
suggested the offered psychological criticism of The Pnnctples of 
Literary Criticism, m fact, is kkely to stnke them as curiously 
contempoiaiy with Bentham In the later phase, that represented 
b\ Coleridge on Imagination, the ambition takes a subtler form 
I he cue for the book itself our students will note, was given hy 
Mill's pronouncement about Bentham and Coleridge in the essay 
on the latter Whoever could master the premises and combine 
the methods of both would possess the entire English philosophy 
of their age The} will note too that Dr Richards s wa} of com- 
bimng IS to 'restate Colendge in terms of Bentham', and perhaps 
they will go on to judge that this is a very different process from 
that to which Mill devoted his life,^<» a very different kind of thing 
fiom Mill s endeavour to modify crude Benthamite Utilitanamsm 
into something fully consonant with an appreciation of Colendge 
They are likelv, I think to judge wuth some emphasis that the 
effect of 'restatement is to replace Colendge by Bentham 

I am here of course expressing my own \iew^® (which at some 
time, m such radical matters, one is bound to do) And I will add 
further that the approach I have been indicating conduces, I think 
to a due precipitation of the suspiaon that the subtleties of Semasi- 
ology clothe an essentially Benthamite spint — Benthamite in a field 
in which to be Benthamite is to be indifferent to essential elements 
m the problems one offers to be tackhng Certainly (it seems to me) 
Basic English exemplifies the practical spirit of Benthamism — Tt 
can teach the rheans of organizing and regulating the merely biismess 
part of the social arrangements, Mill says^^ — applying itself to 

^What more is needed concerning Mill's development will be found 
very accessible m Leslie Stephen s The English Utilitarians, Vol 
III John Stuart Mill 

^®It will be found expressed at length m an examination of Colendge 
on Imagination that appeared in Scrutiny for March, 1935 (Vol 
III, No 4) 

^^And more fully ‘If Bentham's theory of life can do so little for the 
individual, what can it do for soaety^ 

It will enable a society which has attained a certam state of 
spiritual development, and the maintenance of which in that state 
IS otherwise provided for, to presenbe the rules by whici it ma} 
protect its matenal interests It will do nothmg (except sometimes 
as an instrument m the hands of a higher doctrine) for the 
spiritual interests of society, nor does it suffice of itself even for 
the matenal interests That which alone causes any matenal 
interests to exist w^hich alone enables any body of human beings 
to exist as a society is nahonai character All he can do is but 
to mdicate means by which m any given state of the national mind, 
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matters where its indifference to essential human interests that are 
involved is calculated to have for those interests disastrous 
consequences 

Whether these judgments are wholly endorsed or not, it is an 
important line of intellectual history that comes up with them ^ 
Adam Smith s name brings up the relation of Utilitananism to 
social, economic and political histor}^ The historical significance 
of the latssez-fatre individualism that counts for so much in the 
Utilitarian tradition is plain enough a society in whch the classes 
associated with the expanding capitalist enterprise^ of eighteenth 
century England represented the stir of new energy iTaturally tended 
to see government, identified as it was with the persisting paternal 
and mercantilist habits of the vestigial old order, social and 
economic as mainly an obstructve and mterfenng nuisance, and 
to fa\our a mimmal conception of it Mill in his Colendge says 

The State, again, was no longer considered, according to 
the old ideal, as a concentration of the force of all the individuals 
of the nation in the hands of certain of its members, in order 
to the accomplishment of whatever could be best accomplished 
by systematic co-operation It was found that the State was 
a bad judge of the wants of society, that it m reality cared very 
little for them, and when it attempted anything beyond that 
of police against cnme, and arbitration of disputes, which are 
indispensable to social existence, the private simster mterest of 
some class or individual was usually the prompter of its pro 
ceedings Government altogether was regarded as a nece^aij 
evil, and was required to hide itself, to make itself as little felt 
as possible The ciy of the people was not ''help us' ' guide 
us", do for us the things we cannot do, and instruct us, that 
we may do well those which we can ' — and truly such require 
ments from such rulers would have been a bitter jest the cij 
was "let us alone' Power to decide questions of meum and 
teunit to protect society from open violence, and from some of 
the most dangerous modes of fraud, could not be withheld, these 
functions the Government was left in possession of, and to these 
it became the expectation of the public that it should confine 
itself 

But the significance m relation to social and economic histoiy 
of Bentham’s tiiought is a great deal wider than can be suggested 
by referring to Adam Smith and Imssez-fmre Mill, in the essay 
on him, gives it m a general way here, in discussing him as the 
'great questioner of things established* 


the material mterests of society can be protected, saving the question, 
of which others may judge, whether the use of those means would 
have, on the nabonal character any mjunous influence* 

The whole passage deserves pondenng in relation to Matthew 
Arnold's preoccupations 
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Who before Bentham (whatever controversies might exist 
on points of detail) daied to speak disrespectfully, in express 
terms, of the Bntish Constitution or the English Law^ He did 
so, and his arguments and his example together encouraged 
others We do not mean that his wntings caused the Reform 
Bill or that the Appropnation Clause owns him as its parent 
the changes which have been made, and the greater changes which 
will be made m our institutions, are not the work of philosophers 
but of the interests and instincts of large portions of society 
recently giown into strength But Bentham gave voice to those 
interests anc? instincts until he spoke out those who found our 
institutions unsuited to them did not dare to sa;^^ so did not dare 
consciously to think so they had ne\er heard the excellence of 
those institutions questioned by cultivated men, by men of 
acknowledged intellect, and it is not in the nature of umnstructed 
minds to resist the united authority of the instructed Bentham 
broke the spelF 

For all that, Bentham was politically no Radical, but rather 
Tory-inclined for a great part of his life It was James Mill who 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, made Benthamism 
a political force and identified Bentham wnth Philosophic Radical- 
ism The history of the central part played by Philosophic 
Radicalism in the movement of agitation pohtical education and 
orgamzed pressure that led up to the Reform Act of 1832 is to be 
found in Hal^vy's book There is no need here to suggest what 
other reading should be done in this connexion, suitable tips would 
be readily gathered in consultation with qualified authonty^^ 
It is, however, in place to say that the members of our study-group 
follow mg their special focal interests through this critical period 
of English histor}, would be well disposal and sensitized for 
improving their general grasp of it 

The Reform Act once achieved, the common arm that had held 
together the heterogeneous forces combined to achieve it was gone 
The class that had risen to assured political power had naturally 
no enthusiasm for further reforms — ^reforms, that is, tending towards 
the shanng of its privileges and the reduction of its power Apart 
from Muniapal Reform, m which, of course, they were very much 
concerned the one great distinctive achievement of the Philosophic 
Radicals consequent upon the act was, significantly the new Poor 
Law, symbolic embodiment of all that was most rationally and 
nghteousl}^ inhuman in orthodox Utilitarianism, with its implacable 
Malthusian logic Utilitarianism, m fact, provided the sanction for 
the complacent selfishness and comfortable obtuseness of the 

^WtUiam Cobbett by G D H Cole, and The Life of Franas Place 
by Graham Wallas, oughn't in any case to be missed Cobbett 
It may be said here, should be a more substantial value for the 
‘English* student than he commonly is, and any specially designed 
‘English library should contain his works 
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prosperous classes in the great age of Progress they were protected 
by nghteoub rationality from the importunities of imaginative 
s\ mpathy We have had an illustration of the creed held simply 
and sincerely, and so in a sense respectably, in Mrs Webb*s account 
of her mother The supreme document m creatve literature, where 
Victonan Utilitanamsm and its part in Victonan civihzation are 
in question, is Hard Times, with the grim pla> of its title This 
masterpiece, as I have argued elsewhere, offers itself as a key work 
for the cntcal study of fiction Taking stock of its supenonty m 
the Dickensian oeuvre as a work of art, the critic finds himself 
considenng those aspects of the Victonan woild which exercised so 
strong a compulsion upon Dickens's creative powers, and controlled 
them, for once, to a profound and sustained seriousness of response 
The close relations between literary cntiasm and extra-literary 
btudies invited in the appreciation of Hard Times need, then, no 
insisting on, the general nature of the opportunity is plain 

Here I will only note that Gradgrmd and Bounderby give us 
IP significant association, two aspects of Victonan Utihtanamsm 
In Gradgnnd, as in Beatnce Webb's mother, it is a matter of 
principle a senous creed, if a repellent one But Gradgnnd consorts 
freely and uncnhcally with Josiah Bounderby — ^mames his daughtei 
to him, in fact And Bounderby is rugg^ individualism' in xts 
most gross and brutal forms Yet Gradgnnd is represented as a kind 
of James Mill, a stem and practical theonst, who gives his children, 
from intellectual conviction an education hke that suffered by his 
son, and recorded in the Autobiography And the justice of this 
vision of the tendency of James Mill's kind of Uhhtanamsm, as 
manifested in later history, can hardly be questioned 

But the Utihtanamsm of the Victonan age was something more 
than a matter of Bounderby, Gradgnnd and John Stuart Mill What 
may fairly be called a U^tanan ethos was pervasive, and can be 
found m representative figures who would not have called them- 
selves Utilitanans Is is not there, for instance, m Macaulay, the 
cntic of James MilP The student might ponder this question, while 
looking through the third chapter of ^e History^^ (considenng, 
perhaps, along with it Chapter VI of Firth's Commentary on 
Macaulay s History of England) 

This, then, is the kind of field that co-ordinates itself round 
John Stuart Mill, approached m the way suggested For the other 
mam figure — that to be set over against Mill— I have already pro- 
posed Matthew Arnold as the obvious choice Set study of Carlyle 
or Ruskm, for instance, would be bad economy What Carlyle^ 


^®The essay by Matthew Arnold on Falkland in Mixed Essays might 
well be read m conjunction with this (Arnold, of course, has in 
vanous places some very useful charactenzmg references to 
Macaulay) Here too would be a good place to introduce H Butter- 
field % The Whig Interpretation of History (along wnth which should 
be read The Interpretation of History by A J Woolford in Scrutiny, 
\ ol XIII, No i) 
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stands for — or against (it is apt to seem mainly that) — can be sum- 
manzed feirly bnefly, \oluminous as he is Ruskin's destructive 
analysis of the orthodox political economy was a great and noble 
achievement entitling him to enduring honour but it can be worth 
few students* while to follow it through at any length in the original 
documents it is fairly easy to say what his place and significance 
are Arnold, on the other hand, cannot be summarized I say 
this with an eye, not on his wesinesses and inconsistencies as a 
thinker, but on his essential strength And here we have a reason 
for his being worth special study He is not easy to do justice 
to, and to attempt it seriously is to refine one's understanding of 
the nature of intelligence For, though he is in so many ways so 
unhke Mill, he too stands for intelhgence (as Sie contrast with 
Carlyle brings out) Unlike Mill, he is not a systematic thinker, 
he represents no stnct intellectual discipline, he doesn't go m for 
sharpness and completeness of analysis or full and clear statement 
of pnnciple and he is not preoccupied with consistency This might 
seem to leave httle that can be claimed for him — a conclusion, by 
all appearances, that has been pretty widely entertamed, though 
he has contrived to command attention and remain a hve author 
as Carlyle, I think has not and Ruskm has not 

The difficulty of being fair to him a difficulty that every one 
interested in him must have expenenced is illustrated at the most 
distinguished level by Mr T S Eliot in The Use of Poetry and the 
Use of Criticism It is illustrated in a much less reg>ectable way 
hy Raleigh, whose essay m Some Authors should be known to the 
student as a locus classtcus for the unscrupulous and silly mahce, 
reveahng a radical dislike of live intelhgence, that so often goes 
with a reputation for bnlliance in the academic mind It is 
illustrated with honest and forthnght crudity m another essay the 
student might well look at that by J M Robertson m Modern 
Humamsts Reconsidered The obtuseness manifested in the march 
of Robertson's relentless logic has a clear relation to his demand 
for an equivalent logic in Arnold And here we have the clue to 
the general unfairness from which Arnold has suffered he has been 
judged by inappropnate cntena as if he offered what he doesn't 
and as if a cntic who fails of logical ngour and strictness of defimtion 


■-^Leslie Stephen s essay on him m Hours %n a Library , Vol III, 
IS \eiy good and J M Robertson's in Modern Humanists Recon- 
sidered is worth looking up, as is his essay on Ruskm 
21J A Hobson s John Ruskm is to be recommended B E Lippin- 
cott's Victorian Critics of Democracy (Oxford University Press) 
dealing with Carlyle, Ruskm, Arnold and others will be found 
very useful 

^It IS significant that Robert Bridges whose performance as fnend 
and editor of Gerard Manley Hopkms so notably exemphfies the 
'academic mind', should refer to Arnold as 'Mr Kidglove-Cocksure', 
for which show of animus he is rebuked by Hopkins {The Letters of 
Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, XCVII) 
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IS left with no respectable function of intelligence that he might 
be performing 

The flexibility the sensitiveness, the constant delicacy of 
touch for the concrete in its complexity the intelligence that is 
inseparably one with an alert and fine sense of \ alue — these qualities, 
however severe the cntiasm to be brought against him, are 
exemplified by Arnold and it is the reader of literary cntical training 
who should find them a challenge to appreciation Such a student 
will recall that in the essay, The Function of Criticism, it is more 
than the function of literary criticism that is being discussed it is 
the general function of cnhcal intelligence in a civilized community 
Arnold is defining a function that extends the habit, the methods 
and the qualifications of a good hteraiy critic to the more general 
field Our postulated student, w^ho is to bring with him the training 
of a literary cntic may profitably inquire how^ far and in what ways 
Arnold s wntings exemplify such an extension 

And this bnngs me to a final emphasis on the intention of these 
notes the student I repeat is in the first place a student of 
liteiature I am assuming that at the centre of the work here in 
view theie will be a critical study of the novels of George Eliot, and 
I have been trying to suggest the kind of work — ^the approach, the 
development and the organization — ^that should I think, replace 
that represented (to take an instance in front of me) by the pre- 
scnption for 'special study' of the English novel over two or three 
Victonan de^'ades — a usual kind of prescnption that seems to me 
radically and wastefully nusconceived 


F R Leavis 
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W HETHER The Tempest which we may assume to have 
been written immediately after The W%nter s Tale is or 
IS not a more satisfactory play is a question about which 
opmions may reasonably differ '^at seems certain is that it 
represents a further and logical development in the ‘symbolic 
technique e^olved in the senes of Shakespeare s last comedies We 
might define this development by saymg that Pereas The Winter ^ 
Tale IS still concerned with the evolution of expenence towards its 
completely adequate symbolic consummation. The tempest assumes 
that this consummation has already been achieved, so that the 
\ anous characters and situations exist from the tirst entirely in terms 
of their sj^mbohc function The sense of motion and development 
which emerges from the earlier play, and which F R Leavis 
possibly had in mind when he referred some years ago in Scrutiny'^ 
to its ‘organic character, is no longer apparent in The Tempest 
Its absence although we may agree that it makes the play poorer 
in a certain human content, was the me\ liable consequence of a 
great artist s inability to repeat himself, ioiihe Tempest is, whether 
we prefer it or not, the logical conclusion of the integrating process 
that produced The Winter s Tale and consequently of Shakespeare's 
art ♦ 

The mam outline of the 'symbohc' pattern of the play follows 
familiar lines We should never forget m this respect, that it is 
called The Tempest, and that it opens in a storm at sea As m 
The Winters Tale the storm, and the calm which follows it, are 
related respectvely to the tragedy caused by human passion and 
the reconciliation which, after an acceptance of the suffenng imphed 
m that tragedy, follows upon repentance in its aftermath At the 
centre of the action, formerly victim of the storm roused by un- 
leashed human passion, but now as much its master as he is m 
control of the physical tempest he has raised to bnng his enemies 
to the stage upon which their destinies are to be decided, stands 
the enigmatic figure of Prospero ^ once the victim and the master 
of circumstances— and it is perhaps this double aspect of his nature 
wHch has prov^, for many readers, the stumbling-block in the 
way of a full acceptance of the play — ^I^ospero emerges mcreasmgly, 
dunng the course of it as the mstrument of judgment Through 
M§™a 3 i?^,"^ahd " those of Afiel, the different motives which prevail 
in his former enemies are brought to the surface evaluated and 
finally judged In the process of judgment the meeting of Prosperous 
daughter with the son of Alonso provides a symbolic ground of 
reconciliation in the familiar Shakespearean manner Only after 
the final restoration of harmony has taken place on the island does 
Prospero, with his restored associates, return to resume his part in 
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the human society from which envy and ambition had onginally 
driven him 

I 

The true interest of the play, however, lies less in the conception 
thus stated in general terms, than in the woikmg out of it in terms 
of experience In Prosperous opening exposition to Miranda (I, n), 
which IS little more than a monologue Shakespeare conveys facts 
which are necessary to the barest comprehension of what is going 
to happen, but he also, beyond this, prepares us for the interpre 
tation the symbolic significance of the events we •are to witness 
Prosperous first aim is the awakening to moral issues of Miranda 
Although our uTiderstandmg of this is, m the nature of things, 
gradual, the tone and phrasing of Prosperous first speech is in itself 
significant 

There s no harm done 
No harm 

I have done nothing but in care of thee, 

Of thee my dear one, thee my daughter, who 
Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 
Of whence I am, nor that I am more better 
Than Prospero, master of a full poor cell 
And thy no greater father 

Prosperous Confidence, which stands out in the reiterated 'No harni 
done No harm' as though he wished from the first to stress 
his perfect mastery of the situation, needs to be seen m contrast 
to Miranda's compassionate fear Miranda in her pity, is full of 
fear Her fear, natural, attractive, human as it is, sprmgs from 
her ignorance, from the same inexperience which led her 
imagmahon, m the opening speech of the scene, to imagine 'some 
noble creature* upon Alonso's ship and to live throughout with 
visions of a 'brave new world' and the enabled humamty that is to 
liv e in it Prospero does not disapprove of these visions Eventually 
he will endorse them, give them their proper place m his compre 
hensive view of spmtual reality, but, before this can be, they need 
to be reconciled to a fuller expenence of the possibilities of human 
nature It is the story of Flonzel and Perdita over again As their 
full happmess involv^, as a preliminary condition the breaking-up 
of the rustic paradise m which they first met so must Miranda come 
to know 'what she is’ m a way that can never be achieved m the 
isolation of the island As a first step she must learn that life is 
not completely bounded by the relations of a father and a daughter 
contamed within the himts of 'a fuU poor ceU' This 'cell' 
of retirement is itself a consequence of human sin, and the time has 
come for Miranda to know this and so to deepen her mstmchve 
compassion by expenence 

'T IS time 

I should inform thee further 
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Miranda, in her compassionate helplessness, wishes herself ‘a god 
of power' to pluck her still imaginary hero from danger, but 
Prospero — ^who is ‘a god of power , at least in so far as fullness 
of understanding and the sanction of Destiny can make him one — 
deliberately wills a storm which is itself symbohcally bound to the 
consequences of previous sin and which shall bring to his daughter 
with the shadow of suffenng, a more complete reahzation of what 
mature experience really means That is why he is able to tell her 
I have done nothing but in care of thee' and that is why, in spite 
of all the suffering that seems to have been caused by the tempest, 
there has been ‘no harm done No harm, but only the necessary 
prelude to a fuller and more complete life 

In the telling of the story which follows Miranda is, as it were 
awakened into matunty Piercing for her the dream which is her 
innocent life on the island, Prospero introduces her to wider 
possibilities More properly speaking, by penetrating the veil wiuch 
shrouds the dim backward and abysm of time' (and surely, in the 
charged mystenousness of the phrase, we sense as much a reference 
to the umversal human situation as to Miranda's particular position) 
he makes her aware of the knot of mingled motives which con- 
stitutes human society The first thing she must learn, after so many 
years passed in the idyllic simplicity of Prospero's refuge is her 
connection with another and more complex mode of life As soon 
as she finds out that she has indeed had such a life Miranda's 
question immediately brmgs out the moral issue 

0, the heavens. 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence^ 

Or blessed was t we did^ 

In this way Miranda raises a question which could never have 
occurred to her in the previous state of mnocence and which lies 
at the heart of Shakespeare's conception How can we justify, 
within Prospero s providential philosophy, the existence of an evil 
which seems to be mdissolubly connected with normal behaviour^ 
Prospero is ready with an answer which will require the unfoldmg 
of the full pattern of the play to give it force, but which already 
indicates the foundations of his confidence 

Both, both, my girl 

By foul play (as thou say'st) were we heav'd hence, 

But blessedly holp hither 

From the assertion that the fugitives were protected by provi- 
dential action durmg their journey to the island it is only a short 
step to affirm that their exile itself was, spiritually speakmg, a 
privilege Evil, apparently inconceivable on the island— for 
Caliban's mstmcts are safely under control— has to be accepted in 
society as part of the necessary pnce of matunty The reason, in 
fact, so far as we can see it— and Prospero’s answer attempts to 
go no further— is m the opportumfy it offers for the working out of 
a final state of 'grace' We are not asked to accept tins yet, so long 

D 
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before the end of the play, indeed it would be wrong to suppose 
that Shakespeare expects us to see in the use of the word ‘blessedly* 
any more than a sign of Miranda*s awakening to moral issues and 
a thread of conviction round which some kind of order may 
eventually gather For the moment, in any case, Prosperous 
attention is primarily fixed upon expounding, still as a necessary 
step in Miranda's education, the nature of evil as revealed m the 
motives of his enemies 

Remembenng previous plays we shall not be surprised to Md, 
as we read the story of Prospero's expulsion from Milan that>4vil 
in The Tempest has two aspects — personal and socialC-which stand 
in the closest connection with one another All through the tragedies 
the first consequeflice of evil has been anarchy and its motive the 
overthrow of natural ‘degree* by the dominating force of passion 
‘Degree*, m its turn, is associate with two human institutions, the 
family and tiie body politic These institutions are based, in the 
widest sense of the word, upon reason and are the foundations of 
a civilized, moral way of living, and it is only when passion in the 
individual overcomes reason and aims at the destruction of these 
mstitutions that evil enters society In the story of Prospero's 
expulsion evil strikes both at the roots of social stabihty — ^for the 
head of the state is the guarantor of that ‘degree* by observing which 
alone man can live in society — and at the unity of the family to 
overthrow the natural order of things In casting Prosper© with 
his daughter on to the open sea Antonio transgressed both agamst 
j the Duke of Milan and his own brother 

First against the Duke The account given by Prospero of his 
dukedom reminds us msistently of the story of the Duke in Measure 
for Measure Like that mysterious personage Prospero hved 
‘retired*, withdrawn from the world and devoted entirely to con- 
templation and the ‘hberal* arts 

I, thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To closeness, and the bettenng of my mind 
With that which, but by being so retired, 

O'eipnsed all popular rate, 

and, like the Duke, he delegated the whole of his power to another 
In so doing both opened &e way for the entry of evil into their 
respective domimons Prospero is quite explicit about this when 
he tells Miranda that his own neglect of the worldly ends of govern- 
ment^ 

in my false brother 
Awak'd an e^ nature, and my trust. 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falsehood m its contrary, as great 

As my trust was, which had mdeed no limit, 

A confidence sans bound 

The sumlanty between Prospero and the Duke of Vienna, two 
characters separated as they axe by several years of Shakespeare's 
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most intense activit}^, is some indication of the continuity of spirit 
m which the plays were conceived Both appear increasingly, as 
their stones are unfolded, to be in control of the events around 
them Both, indeed, eventually attain a certam omniscience, even 
a reflection of divimty, which enables them finally to pass moral 
judgment upon those whose behaviour they have been observing 
throughout the play, but in each case this omniscience, this capacity 
to judge needs to be based on an understanding which has first been 
deepened by contact with reahty Prospero of course is more secure 
than the Duke in his mastery His apprenticeship to expenence 
has already been served before The Tempest opens and we hear 
of it now only as something in the past, whereas the Duke, con- 
ceived by Shakespeare before the process of deepemng insight 
shadowed in the great tragedies had taken place, is still involved 
in his own search for clanfication ^ But the position of both is at 
bottom the same Both begin by consecrating themselves to an 
ideal of purely personal perfection, and both m so doing neglect 
not only social duties but also an mstrument, when properly con- 
ceited, for the attainment of that perfection itself The position of 
Prospero, however, is comphcated by an additional factor which 
points to the presence behind the play of the full tragic expenence 
Not only is his rule overthrown by that of a self-seeking usurper 
for whom the sacred guarantees of pohhcal ‘degree' mean nothing, 
but the corruption which bnngs him suffenng and loss springs from 
lus own family 

At this point the political is replaced by the lamily issue 
Prospero's own brother, who should have been his chief supporter 
by the most mtimate personal ties becomes — 

The ivy which had hid my princely trunk. 

And suck'd my verdure out on't 

Perhaps only the very mtimacy of the ties which bind a man to 
his brother enable Antomo to assume a part so completely contrary 
to Prospero's own, the man of the world is, as it were, comple- 
mentary to the contemplative preasely because of the unity of 
blood that umtes them To Antomo's crime against the state, against 
the sacred intangibility of ‘degree', is added at all events a crime 
agamst the bond of unity in tihe family which Prospero feels even 
more deeply — 

I pnthee, mark me, that a brother should 

Be so perfidious 

The two crimes are, m fact, one, a common subversion of the 
natural order of things, a descent into anarchy prompted by personal 
selfishness which is, m the Shakespearean outiook of the great plays, 
the supreme cause of tragedy But Prospero himself, by his past 


®We are told that he has always been ‘one that, above all other 
stnfes, contended sjpecially to know himself' (Measure for Measure, 
III, 11) 
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retirement, had helped unwittmgly to bring these crimes about, and 
so only now, after helpless exposure to the tempestuous seas and 
yearn of confinement to a 'poor cell' on a most 'desolate isle ™ 
desolate, in spite of all the graces with which his wisdom has 
endowed it because depnved of human society — ^is he in a position 
to assume with full moral authority his vocation of judgment 

Beyond judgment, however, Prospero has yet another purpose 

reconaliatipn The old order, broken by the disruptive entry of 

passion mfb^^what had been the deepest of natural relationships, 
needs to be restored on the firmer basis provided by a wider 
expenence It is here that the process of Miranda's education Imks 
up with the play s more general 'symbolic theme The instrument 
of reconciliation, r as itiThe Winters Tale is to be the love 
spontaneously bom m the children of the very fathers whose friend 
ship passion had destroyed Ferdinand and Miranda can restore 
the happiness of their parents just because they have had no part 
in the sin which had brought about their tragedy And so still at 
the very beginnmg of the play — ^not as in The Winter s Tale at the 
end, for The Tempest concentrates our attention almost entirely upon 
I the last, the reconciling stage m the tragic process — ^Miranda sees 
[Ferdinand Prompted still by her innocence, she greets him at once 
as something supernatural, the representative of a humanity exalted 
to something above the normal condition of man Her first query 

IS — 

What is't^ a spirit^ 

Lord, how it looks about* Believe me, sir, 

It cames a brave foim But 't is a spmt 

And when Prospero has explained that she is lookmg at a man, 
she continues with an e\en more explicit reference to divinity 

I might call him 

A thing divine^ for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble 

The idea of nobility exalted to something like a state of divinity 
IS fundamental to Shakespeare's purpose It is, as we shall see, the 
conclusion towards which Prospero himself is movmg, but the 
moment for accepting it has not yet come, and so he intermpts 
his daughter's ecstasy, breaks off the developing love, to which 
Ferdinand has responded at first sight, with what seems an inexor- 
able brutahty Prospero's owm explanation in his aside — 

this swift business 

I must uneasy make lest too hght winnmg 
Make the pnze hght — 

IS indeed most perfunctory No doubt Shakespeare thought it 
sufficient to allow events to explam themselves The enriched 
poetic content of the final scenes of reconciliation will be sufficient 
m due course, to show that Ferdmand's love for Miranda and hers 
for him have become deeper by being tested m the crucible of 
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adverse expenence For the fact is that Miranda’s idealization, 
dtvinizaUon of Ferdinand, based though it is upon sound instincts, 
IS still inadequate Her reaction reflects a tenderness and com- 
passion which are still insufficiently mature, still unsupported by 
an adequate depth of spintual expenence She greets Ferdinand 
as a god simply because she has seen nothing like him before, and 
yet as Prospero is quick to remind her, she has seen no other 
man than himself and Caliban Her enthusiasm argues from a 
naive belief that nothing wicked can inhabit so fair a form — 

% 

There s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple 

If the ill spirit have so fan a house, , 

Good things will strive to dwell with it 

The religious associations called up by temple’ and 'spinf are 
significant and will eventually be taken up to form part of the final 
harmony, but they need first to be substantiated and confirmed by 
contact with human realities Miianda heiself unwittmgly suggests 
that these realities are dangerous Their outwaid form, even though 
it conceals somethmg ill may be so Tair that even good things 
will be earned away and strive to dv\ell with it’ The behaviour 
of the men who have been cast ashore on the island by Prospero s 
providential storm — ^many of them presumably not much less god- 
like (at least potentially) than Ferdmand to Miranda’s inexpenenced 
gaze — ^wiU diow how dangerous are her simple assumptions Their 
behaviour calls for consideration in the main body of the play before 
Prospero’s reconciling purpose can take mature shape Only after 
his former enemies have done their worst and been, m turn, 
dominated by the supenor power and insight of the man upon 
whose wronging their temporal good-fortune has so far depended 
will he be able to unite his daughter convincmgly to Ferdmand 
in terms that are little short of god-hke But the divimty — such as 
it IS — ^wiU then be founded upon a true expenence of human nature 
and will express a spintual reality, not merely a sentimental 
intuition, and this expenence will have been obtamed in the process 
of passmg judgment on all the characters of the play 

II 

It IS to pass judgment, indeed, as a prelude to reconciliation 
that Prospero has called all those concern^ m his former banish- 
ment to ^ cast ashore on the island From their first appearance 
(11 i) he subjects them to what is, in effect, an analysis of guilt 
Having at the beginning of the action, got them safely together 
he proceeds to differentiate carefuly between them, for some will 
turn out to be capable of redemption and others, m spite of his 
efforts, not Their capacity is tested, above all, by their reactions 
to the ordeal to which they are exposed Alonso, the Kmg of Naples 
and — ^sigmficantiy — ^the character who has lost most in the wreck, 
comes best out of the test Having lost, as he thinks, his son, and 
feehag that his journey to Tunis has been the cause of the whole 
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disaster, he refuses from the first to be comforted His only reply 
to Gonzalo’s loquacious consolation is ‘Pnthee peace’, and when 
Sebastian reproaches him with having brought by his project so 
much needless suffering to those around him he makes no attempt 
to deny this but merely pomts out that, if his be the greater part 
of the blame, he also bears the brunt of the suffenng 

Sebastian The fault’s your own 

Alonso So is the dear’st of the loss 

T 

And it IS just through the 'dearness of his loss, since it has been 
fully assimilated through meditation in suffenng, that the possibility 
of his redemption lies In his refusal to be comforted Alonso is like 
the Leontes of the last Act of The Winter's Tale To throw og 
sorrow m such a situaton is to be insensible, and insensibility is 
perhaps in Shakespeare's mind at the time of wnting these plays 
the greatest obstacle to redemption Unlike Leontes Alonso does 
not really understand the reason for which this tnal has been 
imposed upon him He has forgotten, so it seems, his treatment 
of Prospero, but meanwhile the very inconsolable quahty of his 
sorrow shows him to be capable of repentance, and Shakespeare 
no doubt intends to emphasize this quahty m him when he makes 
him capable of receiving the symbolic visitation of sleep Sleep, 
which deserted Macbeth aftei the murder of Duncan and which 
brought Leal to true self-knowledge, temporary happiness and the 
recoveiy of his reason, preserves in The Tempest its healing signifi 
cance and Prospero himself, acting through Anel, bestows it upon 
those whose spintual state is such that they can accept it Alonso 
can do so because, as we have said, he is morally sensitive, and 
so his response to Ariel's music is a positive one 

I wish mine eyes 

Would, with themselves, shut up my thoughts I find 
They are inchned to do so 

Sebastian's comment m turn, insincerely proffered though it is, is 
m itself profoundly true to the Shakespearean intuition 

Please you, sir, 

Do not omit the heavy offer of it 
It seldom visits sorrow, when it doth, 

It IS a comforter 

So Alonso sleeps m response to the invitation of the music, and 
his sleep is a sign that he will, i^hen the time comes and his under 
standing has been completed, find his place in the final pattern 
of reconaliahon 

The next stage in Shakespeare s analysis concerns Antomo and 
Sebastian From the first, m the repartee to which they subject 
Gonzalo's efforts to cheer Alonso, they appear as cynics of the 
familiar Shakespearean type, their intelligence apphed exclusively 
to purposes of destruction When Adnan, otherwise insignificant, 
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and Gonzalo speak of the island in terms that directly recall 
Banquo's account of Macbeth's castle at the moment of Duncan s 
arrival before it, their reaction is typical and, to those who appre- 
ciate Shakespeare's handlmg of detail of this kind, full of meamng 


idnan 


Sebastian 
Antonio % 
Gonzalo 
intomo 
Gonzalo 


intomo 


It (the island) must needs be of subtle, tender and 
delicate temperance The air breathes upon 
us here most sweetly 

Ay as if it had lungs, and rotten ones 
Or as t were perfumed by a fen 
Here is everything advantageous to life 
True, save means to li\e 

But the ranty of it is, which is indeed almost 
beyond ciedit that oui garments, being as 
the} were, drenched in the sea, hold notwith- 
standing their freshness and glosses, bemg rather 
new -dyed than stain d with salt water 

If but one of his pockets could speak, would it 
not saj he lies 


Ihe fresh sweetness of the air the tender and delicate temperance 
of the island are images of the kind generally assoaated, m the 
later plays, with the presence of grace , while the fact, insisted 
upon more than once by Gonzalo, that immersion m the tempest- 
driven waters has left the garments of Alonso and his courtiers even 
fresher than they had been before, is perhaps more directly symbolic 
However that may be, 'grace' in Shakespeare alwa3/s has its enemy 
m the cynic, the destructive critic who belittles its mtimations m 
terms of his own sensuality and reduces its value to worthlessness 
In so doing he becomes the vehicle of the profound emotional dis- 
turbance which, taken together with the positive reaction against 
its implicatons, produced the great tragedies Sebastian and 
Antonio, mdeed, are no more than the successors of lago The 
grossness of their utterances, the evocation of 'rotten lungs' and the 
'perfume' of the fen are typical inversions of the grace' -images 
of Adrian and Gonzalo, and the reference, coarsely physical, to 
Gonzalo's pockets is part of the same attitude With no conception 
of value, divorced from that free reverence for the established order 
upon which any tolerable spiritual hfe must, according to Shakes- 
peare, be based, the part of these two m The Tempest is necessarily 
destructive, anarchic, and that is why they, unlike Alonso, remam 
finally beyond the hmits of Prospero s reconciling action 

Taken m itself, the cynicism shown by Sebastian and Alonso 
does not seem of great moment, but we are soon shovm that it is 
the prelude to graver crimes The moral anarchy fostered by the 
destructive intelligence does not confine itself to conceits and 
w^ittiasms As soon as Alonso, succumbing to the mspired harmony 
of Anel, surrenders to the sleep which foreshadows forgiveness and 
the healmg of his sorrows, they turn to plot against order and 
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tiumanity itself Shakespeare indeed, explicitly stresses their wake 
fulness, their inability to receive or understand spiritual refreshment, 
in the wonder with which they comment on Alonso's drowsiness 

Sebastian What a strange drowsiness possesses them ’ 

Antonio It is the quality of the climate 

Sebastian Why 

Doth it not then our eyelids sink^ I find not 
Myself dispos d to sleep 

Antomo Nor I, my spints are nimble 

Immediately afterwards this nimbleness' of the critical faculty, this 
vivacity which reflects nothing more than anarchy begms to trans- 
late itself into act Prospero's enemy, who had conspired to eject 
him from his nghtful position, feels himself once more dominated 
by the desire for power 

methinks I see it in thy face 
What thou should'st be the occasion speaks thee, and 
My strong imagination sees a crowm 
Dropping upon thy head 

Antonio is not the first Shakespearean character whose 'strong 
imagmation envisagmg a crime not yet apparent to an accomphce 
of weaker will sees that accomphce crowned in antiapation of the 
future Lady Macbeth, after seemg her husband crowned m her 
imagination, played in the death of Duncan very much the part 
played by Antonio in the plan to kill Alonso Only in Antomo s 
case the presence of the 'rational conviction that moral sanctions 
have no validity to restrain the ruthless followmg of self-mterest 
is far more stressed and the inversion of natural values correspond- 
ingly more appaient The plan to murder Alonso thrusts against 
both the institutions, the family and the crown, which Shakes- 
pearean symbolism invests with particular reverence the family, 
founded upon the deepest, most instmctive fres of all, and the 
crown, upon the stability of which depends all possibihty of holdmg 
off the ceaseless threat of anarchy which haunts human soaety 
It IS no accident that both the traitors m this play are brothers to 
those whom they plan to rum Antonio, the brother of Prospero 
who played the chief part in his banishment, and now Sebastian, 
stand in the same relationship of their victims, and both, in desiring 
to murder a king, are — ^like Macbeth — opening the gates to chaos 
One more point needs to be noticed in considering this plot 
The two plotters are carefully distinguished m their characters The 
difference between them is well put in their dialogue 

Sebastian Well, I am standing water 

Antonw ru teach you how to flow 
Do so to ebb 
Hereditary sloth instructs me 
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A^gainst Alonso, as previously against Prospero, Antonio is the 
arch criminal It is he who provides the energy of the plot, who 
shows the active desire to destroy all that stands in the way of his 
personal advancement who — ^m short — ^moves the relatively languid 
Sebastian to act The speed with which his mind moves is conveyed 
in the very motion of his speech When Sebastian doubtfully 
brings up the name of Claribel we can feel the intensity of his 
thought in motion to dispose of an obstacle to his plans 

She that is queen of Tunis, she that dwells 
Ten Ifeagues beyond man’s life she that from Naples 
Can have no note unless the sun were post, — 

The man in the moon’s too slow, — ^till n^-born chins 
Be rough and raiiorable 

The quick passage from idea to idea, the easy recourse to far- 
fetched, even grotesque comparisons (Ten leagues beyond man s 
life’, the 'man in the moon , unless the sun were post'), the inter- 
polation of the phrase about the moon in the middle of another 
which itself leaps from the sun to 'new-born chins’ — all this is 
thoroughly typical The destructive energy of lago the same sense 
of keen mteUigence at the service of the anarchic forces of passion, 
has descended to Antonio That is why it is he, already the prime 
mover in Prospeios own banishment, who now by mciting 
Sebastian to a similar cnme, becomes his chief antagonist in the 
conflict of good and evil which is the real theme of T^e Tempest 
The resemblance with lago is earned a step further in a most 
mterestmg passage from the same dialogue Sebastian is slow to 
be convinced, almost as slow — and for much the same reasons of 
timiditv and sheer incapacity to think clearly — as Rodengo in 
Othello Somewhere at the back of his slow^ mind a doubt, an 
obscure formulation of conscience, is slowly workmg its way to the 
light It expresses itself finally in reply to Antomo s eager pressing 
of him to seize the unique occasion which has offered itself 

And how does your content 
Tender }our own good fortune^ 

For Antomo the occasion capnciously offered by blmd fortune is 
everything, that and the capaaty to seize it by a decisive act of 
the will to make one s content’ fit with what chance has offered 
More c}nicallv, because more convinced of the senseless nature of 
the fluctuations of fortune, Antonio repeats the advice given by 
Lady Macbeth to her husband, shll more sigmficantly— and for 
similar reason^ to be traced ultimately to a pessimistic interpretation 
of the \alue of human actions — his advice is substantially that given 
by Machiavelli to his Pnnee Success depends on the seizing of 
occasions and in practical affairs to succeed is the nearest approach 
to a categorical necessity Only Machiavelh is not a cynic and his 
Pnnee is intended to have a purpose— that of saving Florence, 
and perhaps through Florence Italy, from the recurrent misery and 
degradation of foreign invasion, whereas Antonio has no aim, can 
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conceive, indeed, of no possible aim, beyond personal advancement 
But Sebastian, slow as he is and — ^what is far worse^willmg 
to be convinced does not reply directly His uncertainty finally 
expresses itself in an observation of whose profound meaning he is 
doubtless not completely aware 

I remember 

You did supplant your brother Prospero 

Properly interpreted, this remark is something very like a warmng 
Antonio, who is now moving him to supplant Alonso, once acted 
himself against Prospero Shakespeare does not, at this deasive 
moment m whiclvSebastian is choosing between good and evil, wish 
us to forget this fact Partly because we are to bear m mmd always 
that it IS Antonio, Prosperous brother, who is the movmg spmt in 
the evil of this play and that the real conflict is between him and 
his brother, but also for another reason For w’^hat Sebastian is 
really trymg to say is this once the accepted bond of conscience 
has been broken by an act of usurpation, once the moral foundations 
of ‘degree have been undermined both in the individual and m the 
relationships of society what is to prevent Antonio, should it serve 
his purposes, from turmng upon the creation of his wiU^ Once he 
has given his consent Sebastian is as hkely as Alonso to be in danger 
As in the case of Macbeth, one crime will tend to become the 
stepping-stone to another, there is no logical stopping-place between 
the first overthrow of ‘degree and the complete abandonment of 
the restraints imposed by conscience upon which all ‘degree’ is 
founded 

Antomo replies simply by pointing to his own success as a 
sufficient justification for his actions 

True 

And look how well my garments sit upon me, 

Much feater than before, my brother s servants 
Were then my fellows, now they are my men 

This, which IS substantially the argument of lago and, still more, 
of Edmund m his disimssal of ‘legitimacy*, ends by convmcmg 
Sebastian that the action which seems to offer him most hope of 
profit IS also justified But first he expresses his doubt a httle more 
directly But for your conscience^ * The cynical energy of AntomoS 
reply remmds us still more immediately of lago The very word, 
as indicating any reality, is inconceivable to him 

Ay, sir, where hes that^ if it were a kibe, 

T would put me to my shpper but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom twenty consaences, 

That stand *twixt me and Milan, candied be they. 

And melt ere they molest 

The opening image, with its reduction of conscience to a ‘kibe*, 
that IS, to a purely physical inconvenience of the kmd which alone 
Antomo can conceive, is pure lago So is the sneermg reference 
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to 'deity', a word which can mean nothmg to him but a sentimental 
superstition intervening between a man and the furthenng of those 
selfish ends in the attainment of which alone he feels his manhood 
The sense of sentimental unreality is driven home by the references 
common in Shakespeare and everywhere expressive of loathmg, to 
‘candied' and melt , the stomach of the strong, practical man of 
action revolts agamst these fimcky attempts to restrict his progress 
The speech continues, still reflecting the vivacity and livehness of 
the speaker in its rhythm and expression 

Here lies your brother. 

No better than the earth he hes upon. 

If he were that which now he's like (thal s dead) 

Whom I, with this obedient steel, three inches of it 
Can lay to bed for ever, whiles you, domg thus 
To the perpetual wink for aye might put 
This anaent morsel, this Sir Prudence, who 
Should not upbraid our course For all the rest, 

They 11 take suggestion as a cat laps milk, 

They'll tell the clock to any busmess that 
We say befits the hour 

No one can deny Antonio s briUiance as a speaker His words 
reflect the intense destructive energy of the man, energy to which 
his intelhgence is bound in faithful service They^have vigour 
enough, and more, to move the sluggish Sebastian to his purposes 
Behind them lies a deep-seated pessimism, the conviction that a 
dead man is no better than the earth he lies upon and that only 
three inches of steel, 'obedient' to a will firmly determmed to 
carry out its own selfish purposes, he between his victim and uttei 
extmction If this is so, if there be no moral sanction govemmg 
our acts and if conscience be a mere 'kibe', or an mconvement 
'deity' which a moment s reasomng can put securely to sleep, then 
the murder of a man who stands between him and power is the most 
natural thmg in the world, so natural that he can discuss that 
man s death m terms of putting him 'to bed for ever' As for 
Gonzalo and those who, hke him, still feel consaence as a hvmg 
thmg, they are brushed aside in the contemptuous ancient morsel', 
'Sir Prudence', and in the bnUiant, scornful companson imphed 
m 'They 11 take suggestion as a cat laps milk The whole thing 
given the will, the determination to act m freedom from all scruple 
IS simplicity itself 

Sebastian has nothing positive to oppose to this conviction of 
anarchy He yields at once, and as he yields Shakespeare is careful 
to remind us once more of Antonio's other crime 

Thy case, dear fnend, 

Shall be my precedent, as thou got st Milan, 

I'll come by Naples Draw thy sword, one stroke 
Shall free thee from the tnbute which thou payest, 

And I the kmg shall love thee 
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The last part of the speech shows how fully Sebastian has 
succumbed to the spint of Antomo 'One stroke' , one simple decisive 
action IS sufficient to cut through all the obstacles which antiquated 
ties of conscience and custom put in the way of the plotters, and 
in a world m which only the blow really counts, the decisive stroke 
backed by the will resolved to achieve its personally dictated ends, 
everything is simple The blow when struck, moreover, is to free 
Antonio from tnbute', from the matenal pledge of that natural 
allegiance on which all order really depends It is all simple, so 
simple that it leads fatally to destruction a destruction logically 
implicit in the act itself even before it is condemned by Prospero 
and judged by the permanent standards of the moral law which 
upholds him and which he, in his hmited sphere, in turn upholds 

III 

In his presentation, during the same scene, of the social situation 
created on the island mainly by Prospero s devismgs, Shakespeare 
carries still a step further his analysis of the nature and develop 
ment of evil He relates it, in fact, to a personal interpretation 
of the doctrine of the original innocence of man This he does by 
putting into the mouth of Gonzalo an example, apparently drawn 
from Montaigne, of those nostalgic speculations about primeval 
simplicity wfeich seem to have so greatly attracted the sophisticated 
court societies of the sixteenth century and to which the discovery 
of the New World had given a fresh meaning In landing upon the 
island Alonso and his followers are placed in the possession of 
virgin soil Heie, accordmg to Gonzalo, is their opportumty to 
organize a community untainted by competition or the shadow of 
ambition an arcadian anarchy founded upon the permission given 
to each of its members to follow his own instincts His remarks 
with the accompanying comments of Antonio and Sebastian, are 
full of interest 

Gonzalo 

Antomo 

Sebastian 

Gonzalo 

Sebastian 

Gonzalo 


Had I plantation of this isle, my lord, — 

He'd sow It with nettle-seed 

Or docks or mallows 

And were the king on't, what would I do'' 

'Scape bemg drunk for want of wme 

r the commonwealth I would by contranes 
Execute all thmgs, for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit, no name of magistrate, 

Letters should not be known, riches, poverty. 
And use of service, none 
No occupation, all men idle, all, 

And women, too, but mnocent and pure, 

No sovereignty, — 
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Sebastian Yet he would be king on't 

Antomo The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the 
beginning 

The dispassionate, academic catalogue in which Gonzalo expresses 
himself reflects perfectly the unreality of the whole dream The 
nostalgia for an arcadian simplicity which produced, among other 
things the pastoral convention of the sixteenth century was an 
international development which a wnter like Cervantes in Don 
Quixote's discourse on the Golden Age,^ could raise to genmne 
intensity of feejmg No doubt it was a half-realized reacbon against 
the sense of anarchy and moral pessimism w^hich dominated so 
much of the court life of the time Yet it is npt Shakespeare's 
puipose here to express an> nostalgia of this kind, but rather to 
use its inherent weakness as a foil to bring out certain concepbons 
of his own The sources of human misery are indeed to be excluded, 
according to Gonzalo from the commonwealth but with them, 
as soon appears every distinctive quality of human life Gonzalo' s 
next words show that the state of innocence is also necessanly the 
state of inexpenence 

All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour, treason felony. 

Sword, pike, kmfe, gun, or need of any engine 
Would I not have, but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people 

All this is to come about, according to Gonzalo's ideal, 'without 
sweat or endeavour', but also without the salutary experience of 
effort from which is bom often slowly and painfully, the capacity 
to distinguish between good and evil which is the foundabon of 
the whole moral life For knowledge of good implies awareness 
of the evil from which it is distinguished, and this knowledge is 
acquired through a process difficult but redeeming, of procreabon 
and maturity The inadequacy of Gonzalo's simplicity, already 
sufficiently indicated in his own words, is revealed once more by 
the comments of Antonio and Sebasban 

Sebastian No marrying 'mong his subjects^ 

Antonio None, man, all idle, whores and knaves 

Gonzalo's commonwealth is founded upon an amorahty which 
leaves place for 'nettle-seed*, 'docks* and mallows* to take 
possession of the ground The fact that men like Antonio and 
Sebasban exist proves that some kmd of cultivabon of the human 
terrain is necessary This culbvation, as they point out, is 
admitted by Gonzalo himself when he imagines that he is kmg 
of the island, for the 'latter*, the anarchic end of his commonwealth 
had forgotten that its beginnmg was founded upon kingship. 


^Don Qmxote, Part I, chapter xi 
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accepted authonty, 'degree' The substance of the passage is 
evidently paralleled in the conception which underlies the treatment 
of the pastoral scene in The Winter's Tale The state of nature 
is one which man must, in the nature of things, outgrow as his 
expenence develops the crucial problem is whether this develop 
ment will be towards good, in the acceptance of some defined moral 
standard (sanctioned, in this play, by the Destiny which upholds 
Prospero) or towards the anarchy of unlimited personal desires 
At this point it is time to consider Caliban For Caliban, half 
man and half beast, representsjihe real stat e of na ture fer moie 
truely than any of Gonzalb^s courtly theorizings andlnTiis relations 
with Prospero the connection between 'nature and the moral, 
civilized state is !far more profoundly considered The poetic stra in 
which, it has been generally agreed Caliban pos^sses, represents 
iiTEm the positive aspect of the real state of nature tJnlikeThe 
men with whom he comes into contact and who corrupt him, 
Caliban has the advantage of bemg in touch with naturaLsimpboty 
flirpaetiy turns invariably upon his knowledge of and appreaation 
for file natural forces of the island When Trinculo and Stephatio 
meet him he offers, in language that contrasts vividly and surely 
of set intention with their coarseness, to show them 'the best spnngs* 
and 'hemes', where the jay's nest is to be found, and how 'to 
snare the nimble marmoset’ All this is attractive, so attractve that 
we are sometimes apt to find Prospero' s harshness to him — ‘Thou 
poisonous slave, got by the devil himself (I, ii) — excessive and 
unsympathetic Yet, if we consider further, the harshness is a 
necessary part of Shakespeare's purpose FoiN^ahban, with his 
natural simplicity, is mdissolubly bound to Prospero Prospero 
himself admits this to Miranda when he tells her 

We cannot miss him, he does make our fire, 

Fetch in our wood, and serves in ofiices 
That profit us (I, u) 

The kmd of life that Prospero has estabhshed on his island assumes, 
m diort, the existence of Caliban as a necessary condition 

Besides bemg necessaiy, moreover, Cahban is in part Prospero's 
creation Fmding him already on the island and needing him, 
Prospero tned from the first to incorporate him into die new cmhzed 
order of moral realities, and Cahban himself m his reply at once 
admits this and turns it into a most formidable indictment of the 
whole civihzmg process which began by flattenng him and finally 
turned mto his tyrant 

When thou earnest first. 

Thou strok'st me, and made much of me, wouldst give me 
Water with bemes in it, and teach me how 
To name the bigger light, and how the less. 

That bum by day and mght, and then I lov'd thee, 

And show'd thee all the quahties o' the isle. 

The fresh sprmgs, bnne-pits, barren place and fertile 
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Curs d be I that did so * All the charms 
Of Sycorax, toads beetles bats, light on you* 

For I am all the subjects that you have, 

Which first was mine own king 

From this we may leam more than one thing fundamental to the 
plav In the first place, the poetry which we admire in Caliban 
was given to him, at least m part, by Prospero, the instinctve 
appreciation was, if we like his own a natural endowment, but 
the gift of expression, essentially a social, a civilizing gift, came to 
him from Prospero The natural and the cnuhzed orders are, in 
other words inextncably mixed, and the problem with which 
Prospero is wrestling is simply that the natural, animal man is a 
complete anarchist For the burden of Caliban's gnevance is that 
Prospero has depnved him of his freedom subjected his physical 
indi\idualit\ to the pre-eminence of spintual rule 

For I am all the subjects that you ha\e, 

Which first was my own king, 

and he goes on to accuse Prospero of keeping him in prison who 
had onginally been master of the whole island Prospero s answer 
once more shows the problem in all its complexity 

I have used thee, 

Filth as thou art, with human care, and lodg'd thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child 

Caliban, who is necessary to Prospero, whose ammal instincts are 
a true part of human nature, is yet, by virtue of his very character, 
recalcitrant to aU restraint to every claim of moral disciphne 
Regarding himself as lawful owner of the island he echoes, in his 
own way, Antonio by tiie assertion of his right to enjoy everything 
that appeals to his passions as desirable, so that when Prospero 
gave him liberty and the use of his own cell, he used his hberty 
to attack his master's dearest possession m the person of his 
daughter 

The conflict of flesh and spirit, which is simply that between 
civihzed values and the state of nature, is not at this point in the 
play within sight of resolution The ammal instincts which man 
mhents from nature can neither be ignored, for they are a necessary 
part of his being, nor integrated in the new spintual order, and 
so they lie in bondage to the master who came to give them spintual 
sigmficance but who has in fact destroyed their onginal spontaneity 

Prospero Abhorred slave. 

Which any pnnt of goodness will not take, 
Bemg capable of all ill I pihed thee. 

Took pams to make thee speak, taught thee each 
hour 

One thing or other when thou didst not, savage. 
Know thme own meanmg, but would gabble, like 
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A thing most brutish, I endow'd thy purposes 
With words that make them known But thy vile 
race, 

Though thou didst learn had that in't which 
gocS natures 

Could not abide to be with therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confined into this rock, who had'st 
Deserved more than a prison 

Cahban You taught me language and my profit on't 
Is I know how to curse 

Prospero's denunciation and Caliban s reply are each, from their 
own point of viqw, unanswerable How to harmonize these points 
of view% how to fit the claims of animal instinct harmoniously into 
those of reasonable spmtuality, is something that Prospero himself 
does not yet appear to see, not until the events precipitated on the 
island by the advent of strangers have taken their course and Ariel 
has spoken with the voice of judgment, is there any sign of clanfi 
cation 

The deficiencies of Caliban's natural anarchism, already 
suggested by Prospero are further brought out by his meeting with 
Stephano and Tnnculo Once more the theme is one which was 
being worked out in the New World before the eyes of Shakespeare's 
contemporanes The arrival on the island of men from the outer 
world of 'civilization' is fatal to the natural creature, who escapes 
from the bondage of Prospero only to fall mto that, mfimtely more 
degradmg, of the basest camp-followers of a supposedly civihzed 
society Cahban is, of course, greatly supenor to Stephano and 
Tnnculo The poetry of his simplicity is enough to ensure that, 
but, divorced as he is from spintual judgment and seeking only 
the anarchic freedom of his desires, he falls into a slavery which 
the supenonty of the expression, being so incongruous, only serves 
to make more grotesque Seduced by the 'celestial hquor' which 
Stephano gives hm, he offers to serve him as a god 

I pnthee be my god 

That s a brave god and bears celestial hquors, 

ril kneel to him 

I'll kiss thy foot and swear myself thy subject (II, n) 

His aim m domg so is above all to free himself from service — T'll 
bear no more sticks, but follow thee' — ^but, in following the freedom 
thus offered him by his fallacious instincts he goes out drunk, 
crymg ‘Freedom, hey-day indeed, but reduced in reality to a 
slavery far more degradmg than any to which he had been subjected 
before 

The depth of his degradation, and that of his new masters, 
IS fully brought out when they next appear Completely enslaved 
as he now is m his ignorance to the worthless Stephano, Caliban's 
^vagery begins to mspire the drunken sailors to plot against 
Prospero, aiumality takes charge of human nature and debases it 
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to new levels of evil For Caliban ndiculous though he has become 
n his worship of Stephano and Tnnculo is far more dangerous 
than the other two In the brutal savagery of his proposals some- 
thing breaks out which has been held m check so far by the 
domination of Prospero That something finds expression m the 
unrestrained physical cruelty of the speeches in winch he outhnes 
his plot against his former master Prospero is to be brained in 
his sleep, to have his skull battered in with a log, to be paunched' 
with a stake, to have his throat cut, most brutally of all perhaps — 

I'll 57 ield thee him asleep 

WherS thou mayst knock a nail into his head (III 11) 

But first and above all, he must be deprived of h^^ books 
Remember 

First to possess his books for without them 
He s but a sot as I am, nor hath not 
One spirit to command they all do hate him 
As rootedly as I 

In ascnbmg his own hatred to the other spirits Caliban is speaking 
falsely, measuring spiritual things in terms of his own anarchic 
bestiality, but his emphasis on the books, and on his own com- 
parative sottishness without them, shows that he realizes and fears 
the sources of Prospero s power His realization accoimts for the 
vehemence of his proposals Against the spintual power of Prospero 
his own instmcts arise m physically inspired revulsion The true 
motive of his craving for liberty is expressed more directly in the 
same and other speeches 

that most deeply to consider is 
The beauty of his daughter 

She will become thy bed, I warrant. 
And bnng thee forth brave brood 

The use of the word ‘brood' to describe the progeny of this imagined 
union brings out well the animal spirit in which it is conceived, 
the revolt of passion against reason, of ‘blood' against moral control 
which it implies And this is the spint which leads Caliban to 
‘hck the boots' of the coarsest, lowest kind of human being That 
he is still superior to Stephano and Tnnculo is shown by the survival 
of his poetic instmcts ( Be not afeared, the isle is full of noises'), 
but his subjection is in essence complete and sprmgs mevitably from 
his conception of liberty We are reminded of Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of the problem of liberty m Measure for Measure In that 
play Claudio, as he is bemg taken to pnson, freely confesses that 
the cause of his present condition is hberty, too much liberty' ^ 
Freedom from restraint, unchecked by adherence to any spintual 
loyalty freely accepted, can lead man through his instmcts only 
to moral dissolution and chaos This in turn is the lowest form 


^Mea^we for Measure, I, 11 
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of slavery Caliban is bound by his nature to service, but his 
service, which might have been that offered him by Prospero when 
he first took him into his cell and tried to teach him the civilized 
graces turns to a mixture of the lowest animal brutality and sheer 
folly 

IV 

At this point the development of the situation on the island is 
substantially complete The two plots — ^that against Alonso and 
that against Prospero — are fully launched and the original seclusion 
of the island has been most effectively shattered by the entry of 
human passion and sin Yet Prospero, in spite of all, has the 
threads in his hands and it is precisely at this moment that he 
chooses to indicate the moral resolution Aners great speech 
addressed to Alonso and his companions before he deprives them 
of the enchanted banquet that has ]ust been set before them is, in 
fact nothing less than the keystone upon which the structure of 
the whole play rests 

You are three men of sin whom Destiny 
That hath to mstrument this lower world 
And what is in t, the never-surfeited sea 
Hath caus'd to belch up you, and on this island, 

Where man doth not mhabit you 'mongst men 
Bemg most unfit to live 

But remember 

(Fbr that s my business to you) that you three 
From Milan did supplant good Prospero 
Expos'd unto the sea (which hath requit it) 

Hun and his innocent child for which foul deed, 

The powers delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incens'd the seas and shores, yea all the creatures, 
Agamst your peace Thee of thy son Alonso 
They have bereft, and do pronounce by me 
Lmgenng perdition (worse than any death 
Can be at once) shall step by step attend 
You and your ways, whose wraths to guard you from. 
Which here m this most desolate isle, else falls 
Upon your heads is nothing but heart's sorrow 
And a clear hfe ensuing (III 111) 

Here at last — ^rather even than in any speech of Prospero's — ^is an 
explicit statement of what The Tempest is about Shakespeare is 
careful to introduce the speech with a degree of pageantry and 
circumstance that make it stand out with great dramatic force 
against the general action Ariel— generally the 'gentle Ariel' of 
Prospero's preference— is brought on to the stage in the form of 
a harpy to the accompamment of thunder and hghtmng He causes 
the banquet to vamsh by a motion of his wmgs and then left face 
to face with those he has come to judge, he speaks His words 
have a weighted simplicity that underhnes then unique character 
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and senousness The effect is obtained by means so direct that 
they barely call for analysis Partly by the persistent use of heavy 
vocalic stresses partly by the emphatic use of pauses m the middle 
and at the end of lines, partly by the significant insertion of 
parenthetic pauses into long unfolding sentences the speech attains 
a measured magnificence unsurpassed in its kind, an37\vhere in 
Shakespeare Unsurpassed because, perhaps for the first time in 
his work, the voice of Destiny delivers itself directly in judgment 
T and my fellows , says Ariel are ministers of Fate As such 
he speaks and, by so speaking, he brings out the full meaning 
of the play , 

The most important feature of the speech, indeed, is its afiGirm- 
ation of Destiny This affirmation is in its unequivocal expression, 
unique in Shakespeare's work Much of the symbolism of the later 
plays — the use, for example of the associations of 'grace in relation 
to fertility — ^has religious implications, but nowhere, not even m 
The Winter s Tale with its still rather misty references to 'the gods' 
is Destiny so personally conceived or conceded such absolute power 
in the working out of human affairs Destiny, according to Anel 
hath to instrument the lower world Dela 5 nng, not forgetting , 
it v^atches over the whole story and brings the characters concerned 
in it, with infallible foreknowledge to the conclusions willed by 
absolute justice All this, however it may have been foreshadowed 
in earlier works is substantially new, but at the same tme inevit- 
able For all Shakespeare's symbolism, with the harmonizing 
purpose which underlies it moves towards the presertatibn of the 
problems moral and artistic, involved in this final acceptance of 
the personal reality of Destiny Without that acceptance the 
intuition of 'grace' is only an insubstantial dream, a tenuous 
harmony woven out of elements that have no more vahdity than 
that of a personal mood, with it, possibly the author lays himself 
open to the charge of going beyond his expenence, of introducing 
an element of discontinuity in what had been so far the harmomous 
pattern of his work Whatever we may conclude in this respect, 
we should do well to begin by recognizing that the problem, and 
the effort to resolve it, were implicit in the whole Shakespearean 
expenence Needless to say it was not part of the artist's purpose 
to substantiate this objective conception of Destiny by argument, 
but it was his aim, inevitable and necessary, to place it in the 
centre of his play, to allow the symbolic web of expenences to 
form around it and to see if it would, in the last analysis fit 

In the detailed working out of this conception he returns to 
familiar ground The symbolic use of storm and its association 
with new-born forces of harmony is one common to all Shakespeare's 
last plays Manna in Pencles loses her mother and is herself 
apparently lost m a storm at sea, but the storm itself throws her up 
on a fnendly shore and eventually she is restored to her father's 
arms In The Winter s Tale, when Perdita is exposed to the 
elements by her father's unreasomng folly, she is found by the 
shepherds and her finding, while the storm is still raging and the 
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younger Clown sees a ship struggling in vain to preserve itself 
against the elements, is really the first step m reconciliation thou 
mettest with things dying I with things new-born ^ So it is in 
The Tempest Only here 'the never-surfeited seas are explicitly 
controlled by a Destiny which has 'incensed' them against the 'foul 
deed' of those who plotted against Prospero and made them, m 
their anger, the instruments of an inexorable justice The sea, to 
which Prospero and Miranda were exposed by human selfishness, 
has— through Prospero s own action — ^brought the criminals to 
judgment 

The key-note of the whole play which An/el comes to 
i-empfiasize, is indeed 'judgment Only when the good and evil in 
^ human nature haye been understood and separated will the final 
reconciliation and restoration of harmony take place This moral 
judgment is based in The Tempest upon an objective sanction which 
needs to be proved in operaton For this purpose — and really for 
this purpose alone — ^the vanous actors in the forgotten stoiy cf 
Naples and Milan have been brought together through the provi 
(dental acton of the storm upon 'this most desolate isle , 'where 
I man doth not inhabit' Desolate surely because the work of 
purgaton which is about to be accomplished needs to be accom 
panied by abstnence and a certain asceticism and desolate too 
because it is not a place upon which men are to live their full 
civilized lives — after the final reconciliation it is left by all except 
those whose nature debars them from playing a part in the 'brave 
new world' of beings at once spiritualized and social to which they 
are being offered entry — ^but on which they are to achieve moral 
understandmg and learn to accept the judgment passed upon them 
fin this process of education the fundamental need is for repentance 
IRepentance is the necessary consequence, on the human side, of 
lacceptmg judgment Here again the conception is not new m 
Shakespeare His last plays throw an increasing stress upon the 
Chnstian conception of penitence Lear is restor^ to his daughter 
after becoming aware of his own folly although the restoration, 
still insufficiently developed to prevail against the tragic spirit which 
dominates the play, is only temporary and illusory, Leontes, after 
sixteen years of penance for the foUies to which his own passion 
has prompted him is restored to Hermione and, through the 
innocence of his daughter to his broken fnendship with Pohxenes 
Anel calls for a sinular repentance from Alonso and his fellows 
Unless their sojoum 'on this most desolate isle' has taught them 
their own evil and folly, unless it has shown them the necessity 
for 'heart's sorrow' and a 'clear fife' to follow, their doom is certam 
For it IS in the nature of unbndled passion, as Shakespeare had 
already presented it in the great senes of tragedies from Othello 
to Ttmon of Athens t to lead its victims to self-destruchon, and 

^Act III, Sc m I have tried to mdicate the importance of this and 
other passages from The Winter $ Tale m an essay on the play 
published in Arena, Jannaiy ,1938, pp 301-314 
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The Tempest f with its insistence upon ideas of penance and amend- 
ment that can only follow from acceptance of a personal spiritual 
conception of Destiny, is conceived as nothing less than a counter- 
poise to this tragic process of rum 

V 

The way is now clear for a full understanding of the latter part 
of The Tempest After the decisive intervention of Ariel Prosperous 
own words reflect an increase of confidence and power which itself 
indicates that the play is passing into a new stage 

my high charms work, 

And these my enemies are all knit up 

In their distraction, they are in my power (III, iv) 

This power is of course, magic symbolical in quality and cannot 
therefore be realistically judged Its justification, the proof that it 
is more than an abstract imposition upon w^hat has been so far 
a very close analysis of the roots and consequences of selfishness 
will be poetic will depend upon Shakespeare s success in making 
the symbolic framework live through the vitality conveyed in his 
web of imageiy 

The process of drawing the symbolic threads to their appointed 
conclusion has several stages The first is to consummate Jhe union 
of Miranda and Feidmand Upon the umon of the children m 
The Tempest as in The Winter s Tale, the reconciliation of the 
parents and of all the characters depends Prospero has chosen 
to test their constancy severely, but we have already found (III, ’) 
that they have met the test successfully Suffermg has only 
cemented through mutual compassion, their devotion to one 
another, for, as Ferdinand himself puts it — 

some kmds of baseness 
Are nobly undergone, and most poor matters 
Point to nch ends (III, 1) 

Here again if we are not to be disappomted, it is necessary to 
accustom ourselves to the symbolic climate which pervades the 
play The suffering of the two lovers, considered from a purely 
realistic pomt of view, may appear abstract and even perfunctory, 
but once we place the emphasis where it should be, upon the poetic 
content of the drama to which all Shakespeare s development points, 
It has its sufficient justification The poet s use of words, relating 
this apparent commonplace to elements most essential to the verbal 
texture of The Tempest brings this home to us 'Nobly' and 'nch' 
become clearly associated with the vision of a redeemed, ennobled 
humanity and with the new vitahty that springs from the harmon- 
izing of the passions Once more we are remmded of earlier plays 
Antony and Cleopatra were 'noble' m the love which constituted 
their tnumph, even in the face of defeat, over the pohtical world 
dominated by Octavius, and nches, m the hands of Duncan, serve 
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to manifest the overflowing generosity of 'grace* The love of 
Miranda and Ferdinand once it has fully unfolded under the 
guidance of Prospero will move upon similar levels 

The effect of imagery of this kind is necessarily cumulative 
Its first expressions need to be appreciated in conscious retrospect 
When Miranda herself appears to Ferdinand as he is bearing his 
logs and speaks to him in the unsuspected presence of Prospero, 
the same impression of unique nobility begins, almost line by line, 
to penetrate the verse as we read we feel indeed the truth of 
Ferdinand’s remark that The mistress which I serve quickens 
what s dead* Their emotion, as it expands, bungs both the lovers 
to a new and int€nser life Miranda becomes 'precious creature 
'the top of admiration , 'perfect , 'peerless* whilst, as to Ferdinand, 
Miranda says all when she says 

I would not wish 

Any compamon in the world but you, 

Nor can imagmaton form a shape. 

Besides yourself to like of 

In lines like this the exaltation of love fust undertaken against 
a political background in Antony and Cleopatra, and developed 
in The Winter s Tale reaches its full symbolic consummation Moved 
by such love for one another Ferdinand and Miranda are ready 
for Prosp^ro*s blessing upon their union He gives it still invisible, 
m hnes pregnant with fertility and 'grace* which are most 
splendidly mterwoven with those of the lovers 

Ferdinand 1, 

Beyond all hmit of what else 1 * the world 
Do love, prize, honour you 
Miranda I am a fool 

To weep at what I am glad of 

Prospero Fair encounter 

Of two most rare affections ^ Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them 
Ferdinand Wherefore weep you^ 

Miranda At mme unworthmess, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give, and much less take 
What I shall die to want But this is tnfiing, 
And all the moie it seeks to hide itself 
The bigger bulk it shows 

Once again the parallels with other Shakespearean utterances are 
numerous and sigiuficant All the symbolic imagery of the last 
plays IS here, the 'grace which blesses union and expresses itself 
m fertihty and a grief which is itself hfe-givmg Miranda's love 
opens to expression like the child growing in the mother's womb 
Her grief becomes something rich and mfimtely precious, itself of 
r^eemmg quahty, and Prospero, who has given Ferdinand 'a third* 
of ms own hfe lays by his gift the foundations of reconciliation in 
the eyes of Destiny 
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here, afore heaven, 

I ratify this my nch gift (IV i) 

The rather perfunctory masque commonplace m spite of its mvolved 
stressing of the images of fertility and love, is scarcely necessary 
after the brief scenes which it is intended to ratify We may pass 
over it to the other issues which a^ait Prospero 

For in spite of these notes of reconcihation and redeeming 
gnef the presence of passion still has to make itself felt As m the 
pastoral scenei^oi The Winter s Tale the poetry of love is in a sense 
premature, needs to be confirmed by a wider expenence, expanded 
into something more inclusive of the normal order of human 
expenence Just as Perdita and Flonzel are tom apart by the 
entry of the aged and angry Polixenes so is the idyll of Ferdinand 
and Miranda always present in Prospero s mind side by side with 
his knowledge of the plot against his life Prospero, indeed, never 
forgets the sombre background of these idyllic scenes His pre- 
occupation with it has been present from the first m a strange 
irntability which contrasts strongly at times with his prevaihng 
seremty, and even as he is bnngmg Ferdmand and Miranda finally 
together, it comes out m a warning which at first strikes us as 
almost cr37ptically out of place 

Look thou be true do not give dalhance 

Too much the rein the strongest oaths are straw 

To the fire i the blood, be more abstemious- (IV, i) 

The fact is that Prospero has good reason to remember the evil 
effects of passion The forces of evil are still at work on the island 
He has brought them there himself for the final and deasive 
conflict As we alieady know from AneFs speech he is called upon 
to judge as well as to reconcile, and as soon as the marriage 
ceremony is over his other cares press back on his nund 
I had forgot the foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban and his confederates 
The thought, as Ferdinand observes, moves Prospero deeply and 
it is in the shadow of it that he makes his reflections on the insub- 
stantiality of human affairs The spint in which it is spoken is 
manifest in the concluding lines which, although relatively un- 
familiar, are perhaps the key to the type of feehng which produced 
the whole 

Sir, I am vexed, 

Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled, 

Be not disturbed with my infirmity. 

If you be pleas d, retire into my cell. 

And there repose, a turn or two Til walk, 

To still my beating mind 

It is a mood very akm to pessimism that the thought of Caliban’s 
plot rouses in Prospero We feel him definitely steelmg himself to 
meet it, to overcome evil in accordance with the moral conception 
of which he is the mstrument There is a deep sense of tension and 
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impending conflict, not always given their true value m defining 
the total impression made by the play, in his greeting to Ariel 
We must prepare to meet with Cahban' With Cahban, be it 
noted, rather than with his fellow conspirators They, when the 
time comes, will be easily led from their purposes by the prospect 
of trumpery spoils Caliban is more formidable, because his evil 
IS rooted in an animal nature which no amount of civilized attention 
can change He is in fact, an onginal inhabitant of the isle as 
Prospero has known it and his is the irreducible element of bestiality 
in unredeemed human nature 

A devil, a bom devil, on whose nature 
Nurture'" can never stick on whom my pains 
Humanely taken, all, all lost quite lost 
And as with age his body uglier grows, 

So his mind cankers 

The hnes are pregnant with the rotting, cankering effect of evil on 
man’s being dnven home by the contrast betw^een nature’ and 
nurture , between inherent savagery and the civilizing sense implied 
in ‘humanely’ All Prospero’s efforts to regenerate Caliban have 
failed, and when he actually comes m, dnven by Anel with his 
fellow conspirators he alone shows himself obdurate m his purposes 
While his companions are earned away by the hope of loot he 
remains firm in his intention to murder Prospero ‘Let it alone, 
thou fool, t is but trash’ (IV, i) Stephano and Trmculo have 
corrupted him indeed in so far as they have added to his ongmal 
nature a ndiculous deification of the vices of civilization s5mibohzed 
in the figure of the bottle-beanng god, but the evil was m him 
before their arrival, since he was — after all — ^the heir of Sycorax 
against whom Prospero had stmggled to punfy the island The 
purpose of Caliban as we have seen is to achieve hberty, to destroy 
civilized restraints and live a life of anarchic, passion-directed 
freedom the existence of this purpose is not affected, though the 
possibility of attaining it is by his wilhngness to become in the 
very houi of his liberation from Prospero the servant of Stephano 

Do that good mischief which may make this island 
Thme own for ever, and I, thy Cahban, 

For aye thy foot-licker 

Yet this speech amounts to an admission that the hberty desired 
by Caliban is unattainable, that his freedom from Prospero s 
direction can only be bought at the price of slavery to somethmg 
infinitely lower and more degrading, and m fact, with the help 
of Anel, they are all three — Caliban, Stephano and Trmculo — 
easily defeated together 

With their defeat the time has come for the final resolution 
Ferdinand and Miranda can now be united on an island purged 
by Prospero of the shadow of evil, and their union will serve at 
last to bring their divided parents once more togetiier The last 
scene of the play is one of those conclusions, so common in Shake- 
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speare, in which the vaiious strands of the play are brought together 
and its characters marshalled for the final grouping The t 37 pe, of 
course, is common m the earlier comedies and there aie signs 
of a development from it — even faintly symbolic — the denoue 
ment of Measure for Measure but it is only m the last plays that 
this technique appears fully adapted to the symbolic themes of 
reconciliation and regeneration The scene opens with an announce- 
ment by Prospero that the moment of final resolution has come 

Nowi, does my project gathei to a head, 

My charms ciack not, m} spirits obey, and time 
Goes upright with his carnage (V, 1),^ 

and Anei confirms that this is ‘the sixth hour , at which You said 
oui work should cease 

Having thus anticipated the approaching resolution Anel goes* 
on to pamt his master a picture of the state in which he has left 
\lonso and his companions, a state m which he stresses the deep 
penitence of those of them who are capable of regeneration, and 
Prospero responds to this picture of repentance in the manner 
t3^icai of the last plajs that is by forgiveness 

Though with their high wrongs I am stung to the quick 
Yet with my nobler reason 'gainst my fury 
Do I take pait the rarer action is , 

In virtue than in vengeance, they being penitent, 

The sole dnft of my purpose doth extend 
Not a frown further (V, 1) 

The wording of the speech is worth pausing over The victor}/ of 
compassion over retnbution is now a victory of the ‘nobler reason 
against passionate fury Nowhere is the part played by the 
Chnstian ethic in shaping this play more clearly stated Reason 
and nobility are closely associated through all Shakespeare's tragic 
penod For Hamlet it is the use of reason that distinguishes man 
from the beast, makes him the paragon of animals', and it is just 
because reason does not lead him to realize this ideal of nobility 
in action that he is plunged into internal tragedy Now, m The 
Tempest, the nobility of reason is finally asserted in an act of 
compassion which transcends the exercise of reasonable justice itself 
In Anel s great speech as we have already seen, the necessity of 
retnbution is stat^ Now, once it has been af&rmed and the actual 
ptunshment meted out, it gives way to the higher, still more 
reasonable (because nobler') virtue of compassion, and the bond 
betw^een them, the thing which makes the transition possible, it> 
aimply the reasoned admission of guilt on the part of those whom 
Destiny has pumshed To their reason, which has at last ennobled 
itself by acceptance, only a similai nobility in forgiveness can fitly 
respond When it does so, in the words of Prospero, the pattern 
of the play is to all intents and purposes complete 

The moment of resolution is now at hand Alonso and the 
group of courtiers who accompany him are brought in, spell- 
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bound, and Prosperous first action is to restore them to their full 
reason The instrument of restoration in accordance with the 
prevailing symbolism of the play, is music which imposes harmon}^ 
upon elements otherwise discordant To its notes they wake, recover 
their being, or— more accurately— are transformed into a new hfe— 

The chaim dissolves apace 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 

Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mai^tk 
Their clearer reason 

r Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
Which now lies foul and muddy 

Once more the symbohc purpose is clear enough The restoiation 
to normality of Alonso and his followers is at the same time a 
triumph of the dawmng reason over the night of passion-inspired 
sensuality The 'nsing senses* are purified of the ignorant fumes 
that have hitherto impeded them and become the true instruments 
of the clearer reason* Not, of course, that the senses aie bad 
m themselves No one who has read Antony and Cleopatra, written 
not so long before The Tempest, can imagme that Shakespeare meant 
such a thing It is not the senses in themselves but the disharmony 
with reason control, ^degree that produces tragedy, and Prospero’s 
whole activity has been an effort to restore the balance, to see 
reason and the senses woiking in a harmomous, fruitful co 
operation, fertile m its consequences and crowned by 'grace* This 
IS the moment of his triumph The 'approaching tide* of life fills 
'the reasonable shore* and heralds the arrival of a new, more 
gracious humamty 

Yet even in the moment of triumph Prospero remembers the 
claims of judgment Not ail the courtiers before him can be 
expected to move on the same moral plane Gonzalo, expressly 
desenbed m religious terms as 'holy* and 'honourable', is of course 
capable of entering into the new world of 'grace', so is Alonso 
purified by repentance of his former sinfulness These two Prospero 
embraces with an overflowing richness of affection that has, ever 
since Duncan, been associated m Shakespeare with the poetry of 
'grace' 

I embrace thy body 

Let me embrace thine age, whose honour cannot 
Be measur'd or confin'd 

But this fulness of emotion, expressing itself in the passionate 
directness of 'I embrace ihy body and in the unlimited exaltation 
of its object, is an answer to penitence, to Alonso's concrete desire 
to resign his dukedom to its proper owner In Antonio and 
Sebastian there is no such repentance, and therefore no such 
reconcihation When Prospero rebukes them m an aside their only 
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comment is The devil speaks in him*, to which he replies, e\en 
in the moment of forgiveness with an intensity of denunciation 
that brings home to us the continued existence of evil at this point 

For 3^ou most wicked sir, whom to call brothei 
Would even infect my mouth I do forgive 
Thy rankest fault — all of them and require 
My dukedom of thee which perforce, I know, 

Thou must restore 

justice, based Tdu the moral condemnation which is felt so strongl} 
behind hnfect* and lankest* and in the bitter afterthought 'all of 
them , needs to be satisfied as well as love, even it? the culminating 
moment of happiness the reality of sin is alive to the memory 
Forgiveness and condemnation are fused into a single gesture, and 
Antonio and Sebastian are by their own choice excluded from the 
new world which Iheir presence must in itself destroy 

The time has now come to complete the reconciliation As we 
have said alread}^ the children are to be responsible for bnnging 
the fathers together Then loss indeed has been an essential part 
of the process willed hy Destiny Alonso is still suffenng for the 
loss which he believes final, of his son suffering so much that he 
calls his state irreparable and past the cure of patience But 
Prospero too has lost his daughter, in the sense that he has allowed 
even inspired her to lo\e the son of his former enemy, and^n their 
common loss is the matter for reconciliation The desiie for it now 
comes most opportunely into Alonso s mind He wishes that the 
two children w^'ere alive as king and queen* in Naples, and that he 
himself, still not forgetful of his past errors, 'were muddied in that 
oozy bed* where his son lies With this gesture Prospero is satsfied 
He discovers Ferdinand and Miranda at their game of chess and 
the stage is set for the final reconciliation m the freshly-dawned 
light of grace Miranda's w^ords to Ferdinand — 

Yes, for a scoie of kingdoms you should wrangle. 

And I would call it fair play — 

remind us, in the implied comparison between the value of love 
and that of earthly kingdoms of the first appearance of Antony 
and Cleopatra in the earlier tragedy very different characters but 
the same boundless emotion of transfiguring love 

The lines which follow are completely typical of Shakespeare s 
latest manner Upon their poetic quality depends the success of 
the symbolic purpose For, realistically considered, the whole action 
of these last scenes — Alonso s repentance, Prospero's 'loss* of hib 
daughter to counterbalance the supposed loss of Ferdinand — ^is thin 
and inadequate But the details of the plot at this stage of The 
Tempest have no more importance than that which attaches to 
them as the necessary thread of incident upon which is based the 
whole choreography of a great ballet, and indeed the whole of the 
last scene of die play is really conceived as a formal ballet in which 
words replace visual images as the mam artistic medium This was 
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the dramatic conception towards which Shakespeare was moving 
in his last plays and which he achieves most fully in the crucial 
passage of the concluding episode of The Tempest It opens with 
a recognition on the part of Ferdinand of the essential part played 
throughout this story by the sea as the minister of Destiny 

Though the seas threaten, they are meraful, 

I have curs’d them without cause 

Ihe tragedy and suffering which have been cau|ed by human 
sinfulness have turned in other words, into the instruments of 
leconciliation to a life fuller and ncher than theirs The entry into 
this life is symbohzed, as usual, by the mutual act of blessing and 
forgiveness by which fathers and children are reconciled Once 
more the situation, which recalls that of Cordelia and the restored 
Lear or that of the final scenes of The Winter s Tale, has about 
it more than a touch of what w^e should now call ballet technique, 
to appreciate the effect fully we need to see the characters signifi 
cantly grouped for the religious act of benediction Ferdinand 
kneels for blessing and is joined to Miianda In their words to 
one another the vision of a reconciled, redeemed humanity is 8t 
last given clear poetic expression 

Alonso Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass thee about * 

M^an^a 0 wonder ? 

How many goodly creatures are there here * 

How beauteous mankmd is i 0, brave new world 
That has such people m t * 

The vision of a new humanity , already glimpsed by Miranda m her 
innocent compassion when she first saw Ferdinand and now 
deepened by the trials to which Prospero has put her, here reaches 
its full expression and m the lines which follow immediately after 
Ferdinand recogmzes both that this bride has been given him by 
'immortal Providence* and that he has received from Prospero 
nothing less than a second hfe In this second life his fellows— 
those of them who have shown a proper disposition — ^naturally 
participate As the children are finally joined the two fathers are 
also brought together, Alonso craving pardon and Prospero granting 
forgiveness, both with the blessing of the divme grace 

Alonso 0, how oddly will it sound that I 
Must ask my child forgiveness ’ 

Prospero There, sir, stop, 

Let not us burthen our remembrance with 
A heaviness that’s gone ^ 

Gonzalo I have mly wept. 

Or should have spoke ere this Look down, you 
gods. 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown ^ 

For it is you that have chalked forth the way 
Which brought us hither 
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In the light of earliei plaj^s this is not difficult to interpret Alonso 
like Lear, like Leontes has come through penitence to realize his 
errors and to ask his one child forgiveness, and Prospero replies 
that the time has come to cast off the burthen of past memories 
and to look forward to a harmony that long and often bitter 
experience has gained And apart from them both the faithful 
Gonzalo is given for a moment a dignity that he has not so far 
leached in the play, a dignity that makes him at this stage— -rathei 
e\en than Prospero — the mouthpiece of Destiny In his words the 
‘^ods are invoked to 'crown the new-born vision of humamty with 
a symbol of ro^^alty the gods who have unwound the whole plot 
and brought it at last to its harmonious conclusion The crown 
that they bestow is, in effect a sign of the 'second' the redeemed 
and 'reasonable' life which has been given tlie protagonists of the 
pla\ through their expenences on the island As Gonzalo puts it 
a few lines further down— 

In one voyage 

Did Clanbel her husband find at Turns 
^nd Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife 
Where he himself was lost Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves , 

When no man whas his own 

In the light of these lines the whole action of the play — ^the loss no 
less than the finding the separations no less than the re-unions — 
IS clearly seen to be a closely woven texture of symbohe elements 
Recognized as such it grows vastly into a significance that rounds 
off our understanding of the whole play For it is at this pomt, 
if anywhere, that the pattern of The Tempest — and with it the whole 
pattern initiated in the historical plays and earned through the 
tragedies to these last symbolic comedies — ^is substantially complete 

Derek Traversi 


COMMENTS AND REVIEWS 

SHAKESPEARE AND THE MEANINGS OF 
‘NATURE’ 

SHAKESPEARE S DOCTRINE OF NATURE, A Study of King 
Lear by John F Danby {Faber and Faber, 16/-) 

When we look back over the Shakespeare cnticism of the last 
twenty years we can discern certain trends to which entes and 
scholars of very different kinds have contnbuted Perhaps the most 
significant change that recent cntiasm has brought about is that 
the 'new' Shakespeare is much less impersonal than the old 
Whereas in the older view Shakespeare was the god-hke creator of 
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a peopled world, projecting— it is true— his own spirit into the 
inhabitants, but remaining essentially the analyst of 'their' passions, 
he IS now felt as much more immediately engaged in the action 
he puts before us If the verse has now mo\ed well into the centre 
0^" attention, this is because the linguistic vitality is felt as the 
chief clue to the urgent personal themes that not only shape the 
poetic-dramatic structure of each play but form the figure in the 
carpet of the canon as a whole A second shift is that Shakespeare s 
thought has been more closely related to the thought of his age^ 
an age that was simultaneously mediaeval and modern — and its 
endunng quality as with all endunng thought, seen as an 
intimately personal response to problems that presented themselves 
in a specific historical context The contempoiar}/ reassessment of 
Shakespeare is part of the reassessment of his age which in turn is 
part of the reassessment of our own 

The occasion of these remarks is a notable book by Mr John 
F Danby in which these different forms of reassessment are 
dehberately brought together in a single effort of understanding The 
centre of attention is King Lear But understanding of Ktng Lear 
IS seen to involve understanding of intellectual and emotional trends 
in Shakespeare's work as a whole, and behind these, of ideas and 
attitudes current when Shakespeare wrote Both Mr Danby’s 
method and his major theme are indicated when he remarks of 
the characters m the play that none is complex 

'yet eacl\ has an unmistakable richness of significance and an 
emphatic vitality The richness and vitality come from the way 
in which they are related, through decision, to the abruptly con 
toured Nature [te , to sharply contrasted ideas of Nature] which 
forms the general background The characters thus call for 
the same kind of treatment as the characters of Morahty They 
are not Morality-figures They stand one stage nearer to actuahty 
than the personages of allegory The clear Morahty outhne is 
however included in the play The unambiguous Morahty 
statement is presented in the deliberate stance each character 
adopts in the clearly-marked field 

The field in question is the field m which significant choice is 
seen to involve an attitude to 'Nature' — ^including in this term 
both the general scheme of things and man's 'nature' and his place 
in the wider scheme Stated thus baldly this is the theme of Mr 
Wilson Knight in his essay on 'The Lear Universe' in The Wheel 
of Ftre But whereas Mr Wilson Kmght confines himself stnctly 
to the text of the play, Mr Danby demonstrates how Shakespeare, 
for his special purposes, enhsted the varied meanings of 'Nature' 
that the age provided 

Now a pnmary difficulty is that stnctly speaking there is no 
'Ehzafaethan view of Nature' Of the many uses of the term that 
we meet with in Elizabethan literature none is capable of prease 
definition of a kind that we find, say, in J S Mill's luad (and 
thoroughly nineteenth-century) essay on 'Nature' As Mr Danby 
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makes plain, when an Elizabethan uses the word it is likely that 
he IS invoking one or more of a whole cluster of related ideas 
There is the idea of the divinely ordained pattern in the universe 
as a whole There is the idea of man's essential nature, not as 
given, but as a good to be realized And associated with these 
there are ideas of reason, custom, law, co-operation and degree 
Mr Danby shows how the use of 'Nature' and 'natural by, say. 
Hooker on the one hand and by Hobbes on the other involved a 
radically contrasted conception of man reason, and society In the 
seventeenth century there was an increasing tendency to regard 
Nature as a system of a-moral forces, man as merely a part of this 
system reason as 'a calculator of the means to satisfy the appetites 
with which we are bom', and society as an expedient for regulating 
the conflicting claims of its individual units King Lear shows the 
clash of these nval meanings of Nature and of the imphcations that 
necessarily accompany these meanings in the actuahtes of human 
intercourse The mam — or the most explicit — embodiment of the 
newer outlook is of course Edmund, whose opening sohloquy, 'Thou 
Nature art my Goddess', Mr Danby nghtly regards as crucial ^ 
Edmund is the New Man, the representative of a new kind of 
society, and in a fascinating chapter on Edmund's ancestry Mr 
Danby traces the changes of Shakespeare's attitude to the New 
Man (who is often explicitly the Machiavel) from Richard III 
onwards Over against Edmund is Cordelia, and to understand 
Cordeha we need to invoke not individual psychology but the 
traditional view of Nature, of natural rights, duties, and relation- 
ships Finally, in a chapter on Lear regarded both as King and 
Everyman, Mr Danby brings together his varied but associated 
themes, showing how, in Lear's fluctuations between the nval 
'Natures' before his final reconciliation with Cordelia, Shakespeare 
is able to develop and deepen his insight into the individual moral 
sources of social disorder 'The King good or bad, the state just 
or unjust rebellion right or wrong, man himself a concord or a 
discord all depends on the transactions that take place between 
the King and Nature For the Bang should be representative man, 
the expression of every man's "natural honesty", and as such the 
embodiment of the health of the state — a health of "diverse parts 
coupled with blessed concord" ' A short concluding section 
sketches a view of poetry not as an 'attitude to hfe'^ but as embodied 
wisdom, in the presence of which we are summoned to our most 
significant acts of choice 


Ht may be assumed that when Shakespeare created Edmund he 
had in mind some advanced' contemporary discussion Edmund, 
like D Amville in The Atheist's Tragedy, holds opinions about 
morality similar to those attnbuted to the French 'libertms' of the 
early seventeenth century, but one might expect to find evidence 
from nearer home A recent essay by Professor R C Bald, 'Thou, 
Nature, art my goddess', m the Folger Library volume of Memorial 
Studies to J Q Adams helps to confirm the impression of topicality 
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A summary such as this, by suggesting that the play is handled 
simply as a focus of 'ideas', does less than justice to Mr Danby 
It IS the unique and integral work of art that he starts from and 
bnngs us back to Yet because his criticism is not only the 
expression of a genuinely individual mind but has also a represen 
tati\e significance, it may be permissible meiely to assert its ments 
and to try to define a certain uneasiness that one feels when con 
sidenng Mr Danby s critical method 

A distinction that I wish to make hinges on a disagreement 
that may at first seem arbitrary Reminding us that Shakespeare 
stands closer than we do to the Morality , Mr Danby adds 'The 
people of his stones can have a direct relation to ideas behind the 
stor} and story, finally, can exist independently for its own 
sake and it, too, can have direct access to the body of meaning 
that informs it' We have here three statements, to the first of 
which we gi\e the assent that a new bit of onginal msight compels, 
and to the last of which we may find reasons for assenting In a 
paragraph of which the general tenour is so admirable we may 
perhaps shde over the second of the three statements I have quoted 
'story can exist independently for its own sake’ It represents, 
however, an important aspect of Mr Danby s method, and deserves 
some consideration It reappears subsequently as the assertion that 
'the bare contour of the story has been expressing the play's most 
inward meanmgs' (p 194), and that we can 'find Shakespeare's 
deepest meanings precisely where they should be in successful art- 
on the imtdtce (p 203) 

Now 'story' hke surface', is an abstraction, and the validity 
of an5d:hing that may be said about 'story' as an expression cf 
inward meaning will be in direct proportion to the critic's felt sense 
of the pressure on 'story' of a specific body of experience When 
that pressure slackens there is a danger of taking the abstraction 
and, as it were, shppmg behind it a set of meanings that have only 
a superficial resemblance to the ongmal tissue from which it was 
• tom We see this process when Mr Danby enlists Troilus and 
Cresstda in support of his interpretation (in itself just) of Tudor 
official propaganda 

'Society was supposed to be an ideal order — ^Troilus' Cressida The 
same system m actuality could behave hke Diomed's bitch 
Troilus's dilemma when he sees his ideal m the arms of Diomed 
IS Shakespeare's dilemma when he sees Nature claimed for the 
Virgin Queen and James (by Divine Right) the First (p 52) 

We see it also m the comment on Othello on page 65 And I thmk 
that the difficulty I experience in following ffie argument of the 
chapter called 'Kilhng the Kmg' (a retrospecbve survey of some 
of the plays immediately preceding King Lear) may be due to 
similar causes 

To use 'story* m this way when we are dealing with Shakes- 
peare's greater tragedies is to employ meamngs at once too exactly 
formulated and too loose, and I can only regard it as fortunate 
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that in so much of the book Mr Danby is concerned with a good 
deal more than story or is at all events concerned with story m 
direct relation to the body of specific internal meanings that make 
Lear so, and not otherwise’ But even m the handling of Lear 
itself the tendency to abstract and to schematize does seem to me 
sometimes to get in the way of the full development of Mr Danby’ 
best insights Of Lear in the storm scenes he can say with force 
and point, 'We are no longer spectators of ths man in those 
circumstances We occupy the same heath as Lear and are fellow 
agents and patients the root of the mind is reached 

and activated’ (pp 180-181) Yet he can at times speak as though 
the poetry of King Lear is a medium not for ‘exploratory creation’ 
but for the expression of ‘previously definite ideas’ ^ 'Hooker’s 
axiomatic decencies’, we are told (p 27), ‘are those which Lear 
himself holds to I think it is this that explams why, in the chapter 
on Lear himself and in spite of the explicit insistence on Lear’s 
fluctuations between the rival Natures, we miss something of the 
sense of vital process of discovery at the deepest levels of 
expenence For me, at all events, this chapter has not the force 
and vividness of a fully bodied response that I find in the essay 
by Mr Wilson Knight to which I referred earher It is only when 
the 'ideas’ or 'doctrines are felt as assimilated mto a profoundly 
exploratory poetry that we achieve that reonentahon of the whole 
self, that activation of the root of the rmnd, which Mr Danby is 
well aware is what great tragedy demands Neither Lear' nor we 
ourselves hold to any view’ (p 21) until, m the terms used in 
the play, we see’ because we have been forced to ‘feel’ It is only 
then that Cordelia can become, as Mr Danby says, ‘a kmd of 
beneficient Goddess of Nature’ as well as a representative of human 
mtegnty and naturalness In other words we glimpse possibilities 
of a rfelationship between man and external Nature radically different 
from that represented by Edmund, Gonenl, and Regan ‘A fool 
sees not the same tree that a wise man sees’ 

I hope I have made it plain that Mr Danby’s book is one 
that provokes formulation of disagreement as a tnbute to its serious- 
ness and mtegnty What my emphasis may have obscured is that 
its value is very far indeed from being confined to an mvitation 
to re-thinking It is sure to be read, but for justice's sake I should 
like to end with a personal tnbute The book has notably ennched 
my own understanding of King Lear, of Shakespeare, and of his 
times There are many passages (as different as the account of 
Shakespeare’s growing penod’ in King Henry IV and the exam- 
ination of the significance of Cordeha’s ‘Nothmg’) to which I know 
I shall return for further pondermg And m a bnlhant short chapter, 
‘The Fool and Handy-dandy', Mr Danby offers the best account 

take these phrases from F R Leavis’s essay, ‘Tragedy and the 
“Medium” ’ {Scrutiny, XII, 4, p 249), m which the imphcahons 
for tragedy of these different uses of language are developed It 
seems to me especially pertinent to refer to this essay at this point 

F 
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that I have seen of the dramatic function of the Fool It is perhaps 
significant that this chapter starts from an acute observation on the 
nature of the Fool’s speech and is closely argued throughout in terms 
of the particular There is no queshon heie of the Fool s stoiy 
b eing offered as equivalent to what the Fool says and is 

L C Knights 

LOVEJOY AND THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 

TEE GREAT CHAIN OF BEING by Arthur 0 Lovepy 
[Harvard Vniverstty Press, 1936) Onginally delivered as the 
William James Lectures at Harvard, 1933 

ESSAYS IN THE HISTORY OF IDEAS by Aithur 0 Lovepy 
[The John Hopkins Press 1948 — C U P 27/6) 

What IS known to the literary student in England as background 
work (the sort of thing represented by Mr Basil Willey's volumes) 
passes more forrfially and formidably in America as the Histoiy (or 
sometmes even the Histonography) of Ideas The History of Ideas 
IS neither literary history, nor, stnctly speaking, the histoiy of 
philosophy, although it embodies something of both Its stage of 
activity is best conceived by observing its scholars in actual 
performance, but something of its aims and methods may be 
suggests by the foUowmg passage from Arthur 0 Lovejoy s The 
Great Chain of Being 

'By the history of ideas I mean something at once more 
specific and less restricted than the history of philosophy It is 
differentiated pnmanly by the character of the units with which 
it concerns itself Though it deals m great part with the same 
matenal as the other branches of the histoiy of thought and 
, depends greatly upon their pnor labors, it divides that matenal 
in a special way, bnngs the parts of it into new groupings and 
relations, views it from the standpoint of a distinctive purpose 
Its imtal procedure may be said — ^though the parallel has its 
dangers — ^to be somewhat analogous to that of analytic chemistry 
In deahng with the history of philosophical doctrines, for example, 
it cuts into the hard and fast mdividual systems and, for its own 
purposes, breaks them up into their component elements, into 
what may be called their umt-ideas' 

An obvious danger m such a new 'field', and particularly m one 
whose birth seems a little artificial is that since the matenal with 
v^ch it deals belongs to it only by temporary adoption — ^is, m fact, 
abstracted from other fields — ^the new disciplines to which that 
matenal is submitted may behave towards it with a certain step- 
motherly indifference The 'distinctive purpose' which Professor 
Lo-^joy mentions m the above passage is, I suppose, the clanfication 
of those histoncal confusions and ambiguities that prevail under the 
characteristic slogans of an age Such clanfications are necessarily 
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valuable to the literary cnhc, whose judgments and evaluations 
should be enforced with as clear and accurate knowledge as possible 
But at this point a restatement of certain things that have been 
said in Scrutiny on repeated occasions is hardly avoidable The 
historian of ideas, quite as clearly as the literary histonan, should 
have a norm of critical relevance before him constantly Literature 
provides a large portion of the chief documents to which these 
histonans resort in their analyses, but the Tacts’ provided by 
documents cany a different (and possibly lesser, certainly less 
subtle) truth value than the kind of knowledge discoverable in 
literature sensitively responded to as such If the most is to be 
made of literature even considered under its documentary aspect, 
this distinction must be kept in mind But only the trained literary 
cntic is likely to do so — or even to know what kind of a distinction 
is involved, or that it exists at all 

There is a good deal of evidence in Professor Lovejoy's essays 
that he is aware of this distinction, and what is better, his actual 
practice frequently reveals him with the distinction firmly held m 
mmd But there are several momentous lapses, the most monu- 
mental of which will be discussed a little later, and even when 
Professor Lovejoy is discussing the histonography of ideas in theory 
he occasionally offers formulations that raise hesitations in one’s 
mind For example, there are disturbing implications m the follow- 
ing passage, also from The Great Cham of Being 

Tt IS this charactenshc of the study of the history of ideas 
in literature which often puzzles students — even advanced 
students — the present-day literature departments in our 
universities Some of them are repelled when called upon 
to study some wnter whose work, as literature is now dead — or 
at best of extremely shght value according to our present 
aesthetic and intellectual standards Why not stick to the master- 
pieces, such students exclaim — or at least to these plus the minor 
classics — ^the thmgs that can be still read with pleasure, or with 
a feelmg of the significance for men of the present age of the 
ideas or the moods of feehng which they express^ This is a natural 
enough state of mind, if you don’t regard the study of literary 
histoiy as mcluding within its province the study of ttie ideas and 
feelings which other men in past times have been moved by, and 
of the processes by which what may be called literary and philo- 
sophical public opimon is formed But if you do think the 
historian of literature ought to concern himself with these matters, 
your minor wnter may be as important as — ^he may often, from 
this point of view, be more important than — ^the authors of what 
are now regarded as the masterpieces' 

This quotation certainly seems exact enough m what it sws, 
and yet I experience great difficulty in focussmg it precisely Ihe 
reason may be found, I think, by companng it with, say, Tradition 
and the Individual Talenf At first it seems to be saying very much 
the same thing to be recommending a relahon^ip with the whole 
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past (and Eliot more than any other cntic has insisted on the 
importance of the minor wnters in achieving this relationship), an 
awareness that the mind of Europe hs a mind that changes, and 
that this change is a development which abandons nothing en 
route ' But then the emphasis in Professor Lovejoy's essay 
suddenly seems to fall with a muted insistence on the way of 
erudition as the suitable means towards achieving this sense of th 
past and the uses to which the kind of erudition recommended will 
be put, even by 'advanced students', is already gnmly familiar 
One is not quite sure about certain terms in the above passage either 
What constitutes the 'minor classic' that the hypothetical student 
professes himself ^willing to read^ And on what lower level do the 
'minor writers' whom Professor Lovejoy says they should also 
read first make their appearance^ There is a distmction here which 
if made at all does not seem clearly and firmly held And to sa3r 
that 'the ideas and feelmgs which other men in past times have 
been moved by' are best studied in such WTiters (this is at any rate 
an implicit assumption in the above passage) is, to put it modestly, 
a dangerous generalization The question of course, is not really 
whether such wnters should be read or not, it is the more important 
question of the way they should be read if the task is undertaken, 
and the kind of importance that should be attached to them But 
it is pomtless to discuss such problems in general terms, and in any 
event Profe^or Lovejoy's dealings with the major wnters are hkely 
to prove more illummatmg 

The recent publication of Essays in the History of Ideas marked 
the twenty-fifth anmversaiy of the foundmg of the Histoiy of Ideas 
Club at John Hopkms' University, and it made generally accessible 
for the first time a number of essays selected from Professor Love 
joy's work over the past quarter century The essays at their best 
reveal a cnhcal and analytic intelligence of genuine distinction, but 
, at a lower level they are confirmatory of the hesitations suggested 
above concerning the histonography of ideas Perhaps in a note 
as short as the present one the two extremes can be best discussed 
by companng Lovejoy's treatment of the poet he handles most 
unsatisfactonly to his treatment of the one with whom he is most 
successful It IS hardly surpnsing that a historian of ideas should 
falter on Milton, it is perhaps more expected that he should prove 
singularly successful with Colendge 

I am not refemng here to the academically well-known essay 
which IS devoted entirely to Milton, 'Milton and the Paradox of the 
Fortunate Fall' This essay, tafang as its point of departure 
Adam's speech to the Archangel Michael m which Adam expresses 
his belief that he did the right thing after all about the apple, 
seemg so much good came from it, is mainly an attempt to show 
that there was an ancient and respectable tradition m religious 
wntings for this attitude Such investigations certainly have their 
value, and Professor Lovejoy usually conducts them with an exact- 
ness and pomt that is refreshmgly tidy after the slopped-over 
erudition of much American scholarly wntmg But the sense that 
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gets chiefly through to me from the verse in question is that for 
a paradox which had been embraced by Ambrose, Leo the Great, 
Gregory the Great, Francis de Sales, and Du Bartas' Adam hardly 
succeeds in being more than grandly casual about the whole thmg 
That such annotations add 'voluminosity' to Milton s verse (a point 
that Professor Lovejoy makes in an earlier essay) is not convincingly 
demonstrated by such analyses, whatever else their interest may be 
The essential weakness in Lovejoy s handling of Milton iS 
revealed more incidentally in the opemng essay, ‘The Historiography 
of Ideas This essay is in part, an attempt to break down the 
departmentalisation of studies which has occurred m Amencan 
universities, and to bring about co-operative effort among scholars 
This seems a fine goal, but Professor Lovejoy hardly adduces 
sufficient safeguards to prevent such co-operative scholarship from 
turning into an anonymous movement whose conduct and aims 
would represent the antithesis of any adequatety sensitive response 
to literatuie conceived as something more than a mass of evidence 
waiting to be discovered, tested, and co-ordinated He speaks freely 
of the ‘specialist , but hardly at all of those essentially non-specialist 
disciphnes which would provide the perspective ln^^hlch the diverse 
activities of the ‘specialists* would have to converge, finally, to some 
kind of order and relevancy There is little to grow uneasy about 
in Professor Lovejoy*s imtial statement of the argument 

‘From all that has so far been said one conclusion seems to 
me to emerge almost too plainly to require statement It is that 
in almost all the branches of historiography which deal with the 
history of men s thoughts or opmions and the affective attitudes 
and behaviour associated with these, there is imperative need of 
more defimte, responsible, organized collaboration between 
specialists m these several branches than has hitherto been 
customary — collaboration too, m some cases, between histonans 
and specialists in non-histoncal disciphnes, notably the natural 
saences* 

And Professor Lovejoy offers an important qualification 

‘What I have m mmd is not simply the parcelhng out of the 
subdivisions of a large subject among specialists in those sub- 
divisions, it IS the convergence upon each of them of all the special 
knowledge from all these subdivisions which is genuinely pertinent 
to It* 

That speciahsts are frequently endowed with the kind of cntical 
sensibihty that would enable them to gauge ‘pertinence* with much 
sureness one may doubt And if the speciahsts managed to handle 
this miscellaneous knowledge pertinently as it impinged on their 
own subdivisions, the more important question of how the^^ would 
relate their own subdivisions to the larger subject seems oddly 
neglected One suspects that such unity as would inhere m such 
a co-operative scheme would probably result from a Central Com- 
nuttee which would co-ordinate the methodologies* and ‘jBndmgs* 
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of the speaalists under an over-all pattern, and would have very 
little to do with any sensitive recognition of the formal unity of 
the work of art which the specialists originally set out to mvestigate 
This impression is confirmed when Professor Lovejoy descnbeb 
a project he would like to see undertaken — a book of annotations 
on Paradise Lost and of studies on special histoncal and hterary 
aspects of that poem Professor Lovejoy then enters into some 
detail 

T am unable to discover, through some bibliographical 
search and inquines of English scholars, that there exists anv 
modern work of this character, bringing together all^the knowledge 
needed for placing that great Enghsh classic m its historical 
relations, and ;Eor the adequate illummation of the ideas which 
It contains And the reason, no doubt, is that such a work cannot 
now be decently done by one man unaided, it needs the 
co-operation not only of a number of specialists m English, but 
also of a classical scholar, a mediaevalist, a philosopher, a student 
of rabbinical and other Jewish hterature, a theologian versed in 
early Protestant divinity, special students both of French and 
Italian literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
a histonan of science specially at home in early modem 
astronomy 

One would not wish to under-estimate the importance of back 
ground matenais in ennchmg one's enjoyment of poetry but if all 
this is necessary for a fully adequate reading of Paradise Lost, then 
1^ has ceased to exist in any sigmficant way However, Professor 
Lovejoy has already made it clear that he is keeping his eye on 
other things than the ultimate nghts of the poetry 

A scholar for example, decides to attempt a special study 
of Milton, or narrowmg &is subject of investigation still further 
of Paradise Lost It is, of course, possible to treat that work 
from an exclusively aesthetic pomt of view, as “pure hterature", 
without raising any historical questions about it — though, if I may 
thus parenthetically dogmatize, a great part even of the aesthetic 
values of the poem will thereby be lost In any case. Paradise 
Lost IS, inter alia an extremely interesting phenomenon in the 
history of the activities of the human imnd, and it is, m part, as 
such fiiat most scholars in Enghsh literature now approach it Now 
Paradise Lost is not merely, as the schoolboy noted with surpnse, 
full of familiar quotations, it is also full of ideas, which, if only 
as a means to the understanding of what Milton meant, and of 
the movement of his mmd as he composed need to be seen in 
their histoncal perspectives Even to recognize what is 
distinctive either of his style or his thought as distinctive, it is 
necessary to have both an extensive and a fairly intimate 
acquaintance with manifestations of the same ideas elsewhere, 
especially among his contemporaries and among those of his pre- 
decessors with whom he is known, or can be fairly presumed, to 
have been acquainted* 
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The concluding sentence as regards style (at least style as 
relative to an evaluation of the poetiy) is simply not true Anyone 
interested m Milton as a thinker is, of course faced with a different 
problem One might further say that if Milton s rhythm in poetry 
is so inept that the movement of his mind as he composed* (I 
assume that Professor Lovejoy is referring to Milton’s rhythm m 
this phrase, but he could mean other things) has to be set m a fully 
documented perspective to be comprehended, one is quite right to 
forget that he was a poet and remember that he was also any one 
of a number of other things 

A propose of these recommendations for the study of Milton, I 
find the opening sentence of a recent review in The Toronto 
Quarterly relevant here One of the minor paradq^ces m the literary 
history of our time’, it declares, 'is that the neglect and depreciation 
of Milton by the poets, their camp followers among the critics, and 
at last the general reader, has been accompanied by twenty-five 
years of vigorous Miltonic scholarship This is true enough, and 
I find it extremely sinister in its implications for Milton, who, like 
an} other poet I imagine would prefer being read to being 
excavated I suspect that the general neglect of Milton to-day is 
more to be attributed to those twenty-five years of vigorous Miltonic 
scholarship, which ha\e been so much concerned with keeping the 
body on view, than it is to any attempt on the part of the poets 
and their camp followers among the critics to bnng Milton s poetry 
into immediate communication with a living sensibility 

But as I said. Professor Lovejoy is not at his best oh Milton 
Coleridge presents an entirely different kind of problem to Lovejoy, 
and he handles it beautifully There can be little doubt that the 
essay, Colendge and Kant’s Two Worlds’, is the best m the book, 
and although it deals chiefly with the metaphysics it elucidates 
Coleridge’s mind in a way that is intimately relevant both to one’s 
sense of his personahty and his poetry Part of the satisfaction one 
has in reading it comes from the exhibition of the highly disciplined 
control and precise knowledge with which order and clanty is» 
introduced mto a subject most people would agree is almost intract- 
able There is occasionally a professorial quaintness present in 
Lovejoy’s style (it has been apparent in some of the passages 
quoted), but m this essay the words cut through and define the 
thought with such trenchant economy and sureness, and at the same 
time they exhibit in spite of all the burden they must carry, such 
a dehcate awareness of the pressure of Colendge’s personality m 
the matenal, that one would dare advance this essay as an almost 
perfect model of anal5^cal exposition 

I find it particularly illuminating about the poets Milton and 
Colendge that they should invite such different performances from 
Professor Lovejoy In the case of Colendge, in a genuinely fine 
analysis of 'The Dejection Ode’, Professor Lovejoy shows that 
despite a number of Kantian interpretations offered by earlier 
cntics, 'Colendge is not expressing the thesis of ' transcendental” 
idealism that the mind gives form to the world of objects that it 
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perceives, he is expressing, out of a painful personal experience 
the psychological fact that the power of natural beauty to give us 
pleasure is conditioned by our subjective states' The concrete 
analysis that follows is one of the best readings of The Dejection 
Ode I know of, and this is partly so because it squarely confronts 
the text itself, cutting away all excrescent interpretations In 
dealing with Milton, however Lo\ejoy s constant concern seems 
to be not to penetrate through to the poetic text, but to lay on 
successive layers of annotation and interpretation The Miltonic 
scholar seems to sense instinctively a certain thinness in the medium 
with which he is dealing, and to try to fill it up arrd provide an 
extraneous density Once released from this urge to provide 
‘density Professqr Lovejoy is much freer to demonstrate his own 
analytic and critical capacities 

The metaphysics of Colendge present an undemable tnal to the 
literary student whose attempt to ‘do something about it, has in 
ail probability, led him towards I A Richards, with the result that 
it was left undone Professor Lovejoy s essd.y does a good deal 
towards calming the uneasy conscience of such a student, and A 
gives lum, most importantly, a sense of the qualit} of Colendge s 
speculative thought The essay does not discuss Colendge on the 
imagnation, it is concerned with Colendge s rejection of Hartley's 
necessitanamsm, and his struggle to formulate his belief in the 
moral freedom of the individual But as Professor Lovejoy points 
out, this carries one up to the very threshold of the other problem — 
is, m fact, the necessary preparation for it To know Colendge 
as man or as wnter’, Lovejoy remarks near the beginmng of tins 
essay, it is necessary to understand (if possible) the nature and 
interrelations of those philosophic ideas — abstract, often confused, 
usually sketchily expressed in any single passage, frequently con- 
flictmg wuth one another— which nevertiieless were to him the most 
Vital things m existence It is this sense of their vitality to 
Colendge that Lovejoy manages to communicate, and which gives 
^the paper so much of its \alue Such an achievement belongs to 
a more intimate order than anythmg hkely to be won by any highly 
schematized co-operati\e scholarship, or by demolition squads 
howwer highly tnamed, breaking down idea-complexes 

In this bnef discussion I have wished to isolate what seem to 
me two extremes in Professor Lovejoy s practice His method might 
have been more clearly exammed in such essays as ‘On the Dis- 
cnminahon of Romanticisms', or The Parallel of Deism and 
Classicism', or more elaborately in The Great Cham of Being But 
Professor Lovejoy s remarks on Milton illummate with unusual 
vividness some of the dangers that stalk the historiographer of ideas, 
while ‘Colendge and Kant's Two Worlds' seems to me to be some- 
what arbitrarily brought under the heading ‘Histonography of 
Ideas at all, and thereby to offer, because of its very success, an 
implicit cntiasm of me&ods that more recognizably exhibit the 
marks of the histonographer’s mterests 


Mahius Bewley 
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HOMAGE TO COMMON SENSE 

FRANCIS JEFFREY OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW by 
James A Greig {Oliver and Boyd, 21/-) 

There was certainly room for a new study of Jeffre}^ It is 
nearly forty years since Professor Nichol Smith s volume of 
selections appeared in the Oxford Miscellany senes L E Gates s 
essay was even earlier, and most people stiU draw their knowledge 
of him from'^he official surveys — Elton, the Cambridge History, 
Samtsbury's History of Criticism — ^wntten by men whose taste was 
formed at least before 1914 The popular legend denves from even 
further back and amounts to little more than a vague notion of an 
insensitive pontihcator who w^as rude about Wordsworth and Keats 
(that Jeffrey s review of Keats was favourable and that Monckton 
Milnes dedicated the Life and Letters to him is even now by no 
means common knowledge) 

Dr Greig has the enthusiasm of a compatnqt and somethmg 
of temperamental affinity with his subject His work is based 
on a thorough knowledge of Jeffrey's actual writings and a wide 
scholarship covering memoirs, biographies and general studies of 
the period He has even read a good deal of the forgotten literature 
which it fell to Jeffrej' to review, including Southey's epics He 
gives us a sound and lively account of JefiErey's contepporary 
reputation and the later fluctuations of critical opmion Ton his work 
— ^a surpnsmgly odd and inconsistent assortment He notes Jeffrey's 
relation to the Scotland of his day, the environment which had 
produced a httle earlier Hume and Adam Simth, and bnngs out 
well the mtellectual agility and energy which make his student doys 
seem like a direct and intentional preparation for his later work 
as a reviewer Dr Greig reminds us that Jeffrey's mam business 
w^as the law, and that his whole literary output together -with the 
editonal work of the Edinburgh had to be fitted into his spare time 
He shows that although he made no profession of scholarship 
Jeffrey's learning should not be too easily dismissed, but that his 
essential merits he rather in his firm grasp of practical hvmg and 
his tendency to bring hterature, politics and philosophy equally 
to that ultimate test He was always anti-specialist and anti- 
academic 

Dr Greig has no difficulty m demonstratmg Jeffrey's critical 
impartiality, whether m deahng with a popular hero (Bums), a 
personal fnend (Scott), an enemy of the Edinburgh (Byron, as a 
result of Brougham's demolition of Hours of Idleness), a prot6g6 
of the Edinburgh s publisher (James Montgomery, author of The 
Wanderer of Switzerland, reviewed m 1806), a pohtical ally (Fox's 
History of James II, i&dS), or a new young poet moving in un 
popular circles (Keats) He can be seen bnngmg forward what he 
thought unrecognized talent m Hogg's The Queens Wake and 
Tennant's Anster Fair, and standmg up for Bany Cornwall and 
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Leigh Hunt If he appears to have had a kind of double standard 
for literature, this was to some extent deliberate his seventy 
increased with the distinction of the wnter under review, in the 
belief that unless clearly discnminated, 'faults' were apt to be 
praised along with 'beauties' Moreover his primary concern was 
the moral tendency of a work, its relation to ordmaiy living, and 
his strongest condemnation was reserved for egoism, affectation 
and unwarranted assumption of supenonty It seems unlikely that 
he really thought Wordsworth absolutely inferior in poetic power 
to Wilson, Hogg, Cornwall or other minor poets whom he praised, 
but the power, as he saw it, was at the service of a perverse poetic 
system and a false scheme of values In general Dr Greig claims 
that Jeffrey was fundamentally right about Wordsworth and that 
the time has come to adnut the fact 

Unfortunatel}^ his revaluation is not related to any compre- 
hensive modern view of literary history He seems unaware that 
a general reacton set in against the whole Romantic attitude in 
poetry and cntcism some thirty years ago and that to argue 
soiemnl} against the pronouncements of Saintsbury and the rest 
at this date is rafher floggmg dead horses His own reaction agamst 
romantcism is that of one stU to some extent within the nineteenth- 
century tradition his views are not unhke those of Irving Babbitt, 
whom he mentions with approval The only modem cntics quoted 
are Professor Garrod Mr F L Lucas, Mr Herbert Read and 
Mr Aldous Huxley Dr Greig s argument against Wordsworth 
is conducted with a cunous anmius (see the chapter called 'The 
Menace ) at times, indeed, Wordsworth's influence appears to be 
made responsible for most of the disasters of modem civihzation, 
including Hitler and the late war Vanous bits of irrelevant evidence 
are brought up against him, from Annette Vallon to the comments 
of the Grasmere (or RydaP) butcher's boy, and his 'thought' is 
abstracted from the poetry and held up to ndicule We are pre- 
sumably to consider this as emulating 'Jeffrey's endeavour to see 
" literature — and life-— as a whole' Dr Greig, one suspects, recog- 
nizes no alternative but art for art s sake and what he would call 
mere techmcal discussion Any stick will do, perhaps, to beat the 
more extravagant Wordsworthians but a tme assessment must 
depend on an altogether more subtle analysis of what is actualH 
there in the poetry, such as Dr Greig gives us no assurance that he 
can command At times we find him apparently endorsing the most 
conventional valuations — does he really, for example, consider the 
Ode to Duty a great poem> He contrasts Ehzabethan with nine- 
teenth-century romanticism' in a manner which ignores altogether 
the quality of unified sensibility that we have come to recogmze in 
the Metaphj#sicals, and lapses into bluff over-s mplifications 'Where 
do we find Shakespeare bemusing himself by lengthy theonzmgs 
about poetic diction^' 'Shakespeare nowhere teaches that beatific 
wisdom may be acquired merely by sitting passive and absorbing 
impulses from vernal woods' etc His attempts to see things from 
the Jeffre>an angle are admirable up to a point, and it is right 
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that we should do justice to Jeffrey's shrewdness and sense but 
for an adequate critcal view of the penod it will hardly do simply 
to swing the pendulum back a more comprehensive understanding 
IS needed one which would also do justice to the insights of 
Coleridge ^ 

Part of the trouble is that Dr Greig deals with Jeffrey too 
much in isolation He dismisses far too easily Leslie Stephen s 
opimon that Jeffre}^ belonged essentially to the eighteenth centui^^ 
interpreting it narrow^} as implying a mere repetition of Augustan 
commonplaces he points to the vanous passages in which Jeffrey 
explicitly stated the supenonty of the Ehzabethan age to all ofters 
But Leslie Stephen was talking about general habits of mind, shared 
by Crabbe, Jane Austen and Peacock as welltas others of the 
reviewers if we put Jeffrey in perspectne in this way we can 
see his relation to Johnson in the cntcal tradition Similarly theie 
IS a vein of opinion opposed to the geneial tendencies of romanticism 
which runs on through the reviews down to Arnold (if not beyond — 
see, for instance, the 1872 Quarterly aitcle on the Pre-Raphaehtes 
entitled The Latest Development in Literary Poftr} ') - Jeffre} 's 
work is part of this link between the charactenstc views of the 
two centunes What is called throughout this book the ^Jeffreyan 
attitude' might more reasonably be descnbed as a peisonal vaiiation 
of eighteenth-century common sense 

Common sense alone, of course, has its limitations The cntic 
concerned to keep literature in touch with ordinary human values 
and moral standards needs the most sensitive response to* what is 
actually before him the slightest blunting of sensibihty may result 
in taking the wall for the deed — a fault which can be just as 
corrupting and as far-reaching in its results as the kind of 
romanticism Dr Gieig deplores It is for this reason that Jeffrey h 
occasional tolerance of Regency mediocnty is a more serious failing 
that Dr Greig seems to realize it is not just a matter of over- 
estimating the technical strength* of Rogers and Campbell, but of 
distinguishing between the living and the dead, between that which 
is grasped and presented and that which is merely talked about 
and gestured towards Dr Greig argues convincingly that the 
famous ‘prophecy passage of 1829 refers rather more to the con- 
temporary state of reputations than to Jeffrey s own view of intrinsic 
ment All the same, it occurs in a much too favourable review of 
Mrs Hemans, and there are other thmgs to explain away — the 
review of Campbell s Theodnc which provoked Blackwood s to 
taunts about ‘The Baimly School of Cnticism', and the maudlin 
letter to Dickens on the subject of Little Nell 

This, howevei, is not where the stress should be left in any 

^Not an impossible task if we consider the interesting way Jeffrey 
sometimes anticipates Coleridge*s cnhcisms of Wordsworth— a fact 
I mentioned some years ago in this journal I am glad to find my 
view confirmed by Dr Greig, who makes the same point 
Wol CXXXII, p 59 
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discussion of Jeffrey Because oi his detachment from the Romantic 
outlook (or from the vanous mdividual reactions that we group 
under the one title) he was able to pomt to some of its defects in 
a way that we in our post-Romantic detachment can at length 
admit to be sound and shrewd, while he was less unappreciative 
of Romantic achievements than is generally reahzed That does 
not by itself make him a great cntic, much less the prophet for our 
times that Dr Greig occasionally suggests Nevertheless it is 
desirable that a full study of this kind should be available, and 
one can only regret that it is not based on a more adequate cntical 
method 

R G Cox 

MEN OF LETTERS AND THE ENGLISH PUBLIC IN THE 
W'lIIth CENTURY j 66 o-iru DRYDEN ADDISON 
POPE by Alexandre Beljame Edited by Bonamy Dobree 
Translated by E 0 Lonmer {Routledge and Kegan Paul, 25/-) 

Beljame s Le Public et les Hommes de Lettres en Angleterre 
au Dix-huitieme Siecle first appeared in 1881, seven 3^ ears before 
the death of Arnold Why we should have had to wait nearly 
be\enty years for an English translation is likely to remam a 
mystery the important thing is that at this date a translaton is 
still w^ell worth while Scholars have for decades acknowledged it is 
a standard work, but students have often had to be content with 
the relevant parts of more general and less detailed books such as 
Courthope's History of English Poetry or Leslie Stephen’s invaluable 
English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century There 
have been studies of the literary profession in earlier and later 
times, but no one wntmg m English has covered so thoroughly the 
crucial transition penod between the Restoration and the death of 
Pope Anyone going over the ground again would of necessity have 
to start from the facts assembled by Beljame’s scholarship He 
was also a pioneer in the whole field of mveshgation of hterary 
sociology, with an mstmet for the vital questions By whom, m a 
given penod, did wnters expect to be read? What level of taste 
could they assume m their public^ Who provided their bread and 
butter, and how directly did this affect the character of their work^ 
What was their status m soaety^ — and so on His information, as 
a result, is of the kind useful to the critic who starts from the 
literature itself it is not merety a miscellaneous assemblage of facts 
about 'background’ 

That seventy years should have shown up a number of mmor 
errors of fact and emphasis is hardly surpnsmg Most of these are 
corrected m the English version by additional footnotes from 
Professor Dobree, who also provides an introduction discussing the 
general lines of Beljama’s thesis He notes a certain over- 
simphfication— ^ neglect of the better figures of R^toration 
literature, an exaggerated view of Jeremy Colher’s importance, an 
unduly high estimate of Addison and his influence, a general 
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tendency to accept too easily the evidence of satinsts concerning 
social life The criticisms are fair up to a point and the wammgs 
needed it is true, too, that Beljame's dealmgs with Restoration 
drama have a somewhat Victonan tone On the other hand 
Professor Dobr^e s comments themselves especially those aiming 
to redress the balance in favour of the drama, have sometimes an 
air of special pleading It may have been unscholarly of Beljame 
to forget that many of his stnctures on Restoration drama would 
apply equally well to, say, Beaumont and Fletcher, but the pnmary 
cntical point fs a comment on Beaumont and Fletcher The reader 
however, is put in a position to make his own adjustment between 
these different views, which is what really matters As for the 
iccount of Addison, it is perhaps couched in over-enthusiastic terms, 
but there is still a tendency to think of him too much as a Victonan, 
or as quaintly 'penod in the manner of school productions of 
Goldsmith and Shendan The genuine achievement of defining and 
expressing the essential Augustan ethos and of bnnging together 
the public and creating the taste for the novel, stiU hardly receives 
due recognition 

The mam substance of the book m its broad outlines retams all 
its significance — ^the change from authorship as dependent on court 
patronage to authorship as an orgamzed profession with a public 
in somethmg like the modem sense and a properly functiomng 
intermediary in the publisher Beljame claims, with justice, that 
a recogmtion of just how new and unprecedented a tHmg was the 
independence of Pope should make it easier to amve at a fair view 
of his personality and behaviour and to avoid the distortions 
often introduced into cnticism from inadequate biography 

Beljame's thorough bibliography has been carefully revised 
and brought up to date there is a full index, and altogether the 
editor and translator deserve the gratitude of all students of 
literature for making this classic study available m such a useful^ 
form It IS a pity it could not have been produced at a more" 
reasonable price 

R G Cox 

BEATRICE WEBB IN PARTNERSHIP 

OUR PARTNERSHIP, by Beatnce Webb (Longmans 25/-) 

This belated notice the present reviewer sees as primarily an 
occasion for an appeal to the publishers to reprint My Apprentice- 
ship, which has been unobtainable for years That work, as I argue 
earlier m these pages, should be recognized as an English classic 
that has a special value for the reader whose interests are in the 
first place 'hteraiy', and for the ‘director of English studies* who 
IS seriously preoccupied with the problem of humane education 
The admirer of My Apprenticeship will have gone on eagerly to 
Our Partnership and have read it with great mterest But, m the 
nature of the case, the later work couldn't be expected to achieve 
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anything like the classical quality of the earlier The partnership 
established Beatrice Webb's formative years were over, My 
ApprenUceshtp wntten, the classical story of personal development 
and quest for a vocabon — a story mvohing ^ background of 
representative family hfe and family histoiy — had been told Our 
Partnership records the exacting and enormous labours to which 
the Webbs together gave their lives, its interest is primarily political 
histoncal— an interest that must of course be great for all educated 
readers, though it is not of a kind to rank the later bqok m English 
literature with My Apprenticeship 

Beatnce Webb clearly had remarkable gifts for the work to 
which she devoted herself — and in w^hich she felt herself fulfilled 
For the Maggie Tulliver of My Apprenticeship miraculously realized 
her dream and aspiration love identified vith devotion to an 
inspinng and exalting duty — and found her \ocation in labours 
more akin to those of the intellectual who sub-edited The West- 
minster Review and translated Spinoza and Feuerbach than to those 
of the great novehst who wrote Middlemarch The qualities in 
which Beatnce Potter so stnkingly resembles George Eliot are 
there, of course, in Our Partnership We have them m the appraisals 
of character and personality m which incidentally to the exposition 
of the mam themes, the book is nch We have them in the adminng 
sympathy (charactenshcally qualified) with which she contemplates 
the Samurav of the Salvation Army (pp 401-2) 

Tn respect to personal character all these men and women 
constitute a Samurai caste, that is, they are men and women 
selected for their power of subordinating themselves to their cause 
most assuredly a remarkable type of ecclesiastic remarkable, 
because there is no inequality between man and woman because 
home life and mamed life are combined with a complete 
dedication of the individual to spiritual service A beautiful spmt 
of love and personal service of content and joy, permeates the 
service, there is a persistent note of courtesy to others and open- 
mmdedness to the world The men, and some of the women, 
are far more cultivated than is usual with persons of the same 
social status — one can talk to them quite freely — ^far more freely 
than you could talk to an elementary school teacher, or trade 
union official But the intensely compelling nature of the 
appeal to become converted made tomght by Bngadier Jackson 
and his wife, I confess, somewhat fnghtened me off recommendmg 
that the Salvation Army should be state- or rate-aided in this 
work of proselytising persons committed to their care for secular 
reasons ^ Is is nght to submit men, weakened by suffermg, m 
this religious pressure exercised by the very persons who command 
their labour^* 

Or take these observations provoked by The Madras House and 
MtsaUtance (pp 447-8) 

'G B S is bnlhant but disgusting, Granville-Barker is 
intellectual but dull They both harp on title mere physical 
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attractions of men to women and women to men, coupled with 
the insignificance of the female for any other purpose but sex 
attraction with tiresome iteration That is not the world I Ine 
in or indeed think to exist outside a limited circle 

Wheie I think G B S , Granville-Barker, H G Wells and 
many other of the most modem authors go wrong from the stand- 
point of realism m its best sense, is their complete ignonng of 
religion By religion, I mean the communion of the soul with 
some righteousness felt to be outside and above itself This may 
take the conscious form of prayer or the unconscious form 
of ever-piesent and persisting aspirations—a 4ith, a hope and 
a devotion to a wholly disinterested purpose It is this unconscious 
form of religion which lies at the base of all Sidney's activity' 

It IS this profound senousness which shows itself in her pene 
trating e\aluations of personality — ^the quick intelligence with which 
she appraises the politicians, Civil Servants mtefiectuals, pubhc 
figures and the others with whom she has to do» An anthology 
of these personal notes would make lively and very impressive 
reading Asquith, Balfour, Sir Edward Grey, Milner, Haldane, 
Churchill John Bums, Edward VII — ^the full list would be long 
The hterary reader finds a special mterest in her comments on 
intellectuals and authors That she could be radically critical of 
the old and intimate Fabian comrade, Shaw, comes out jn a*passage 
quoted above With a naivety a little disconcerting in one so 
intelligent, she is enormously impressed by Man and Superman 
But Major Barbara precipitates the firm placing judgment (p 314) 

G B S 's play turned out to be a dance of devils — amazingly 
clever, grimly powerful in the second act — ^but ending, as all his 
plays end (or at any rate most of them), m an intellectual and 
moral morass 

G B S is gambling with ideas and emotions in a way 
that distresses slow-minded pngs like Sidney and me, and hurts 
those with any fastidiousness But the stupid pubhc will stand 
a good deal from one who is acclaimed as an unnvalled wit by 
the great ones of the world’ 

As a cntic of his plays she had had the advantage (had that 
been necessary) of having witnessed his vanity, irresponsibihty and 
obtuse and utter irreverence in the field of action 

'G B S badly beaten, elsewhere the Progressives romping 
back with practically undimimshed numbers As to the first 
event, we are not wholly gneved He certainly showed him- 
self hopelessly intractable dunng the election Insisted that 
he was an atheist, that, though a teetotaller, he would force 
every citizen to imbibe a quartern of rum to cure any tendency 
to intoxication, laughed at the Nonconformist conscience, chaffed 
the Cathohcs about transsubstantiahon, abused the Liberals, and 
contemptuously patronized the Conservatives ’ 
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Bertrand Russell is another friend, at first warmly admired, 
of whom she becomes profoundly cntical, tJl, provoked by the 
Free Man s Worship, she makes the drastic comment to be found 
on p 278 

To the present reviewer one of the most poignantly significant 
things in the book is the footnote on p 415 to tins mention of 
Rupert Brooke The other five were, I think, commonplace — 
Schloss, Strachey Brooke (a poetic beauty) The footnote 

runs 

This was the afterwards famous Rupert Brooke who put me 
off the track of his distinction by delivering a super-conceited 
lecture on the relation of the university man to the common herd 
of democracy Also I am poetr>^ blind like some persons are 
colour blind* 

If Beatnce Webb was 'poetry bhnd*, it is impossible to believe 
that she was congenitally so — indeed she hadn t supposed herself 
to be so in the formative years More generally and positively, 
there is strong ifeason for holding that she was potentially a good 
literary cntic, so that there is a significant irony m her bemg able 
to allege 'incapacity' in order to explain aw^ay the quick and sure 
report of her intelhgence on Brooke By her own account (see 
p 118 above) she needed to be a competent reader of literature 

And early m Our Partnership (p 16) she says 

'We accordingly devoted ourselves as scientists to the study 
of social insttutions from trade unions to Cabmets, from family 
relations to churches, from economics to literature — a field itself 
so extensive that we have never been able to compass more than 
a few selected fragments of it’ 

The dilemma of the age of speciahzahon is given us here — ^for 
'fragments', of course, doesn’t adequately express the madequacy 
these scientists could not escape And we cannot help seeing a 
sigmficant relation between the development of Maggie Tulliver 
into the intellectual of Soviet Russia a New Civihzatton, and such 
autobiographical notes as this (p 292) 

'What IS utterly lacking [m the intellectual society that the 
Partners kept] is art, hterature for its own sake, and music — 
whilst physical science only creeps up as analogous and 
illustrative matter, history appears in much the same aspect' 

F R Leavis 
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JAMES’S DEBT TO 
HAWTHORNE (I) 

THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE and THE BOSTONIANS 

I 

T he question of indebtedness m art, the attempt to trace 
artistic influences, is quite as likely to lead towards distract- 
ing irrelevancies or academic obscurantism as towards any 
elevation from which one may take a clearer view and form a 
sounder judgment of the works in question But some 'influences 
distinguish themselves as especially pertinent to any essential critical 
evaluation, as providing a unique glimpse, from the wire of tenuous 
connection of the intentions and motives, the tone and the tradition 
of the works stretched out below The influence of Hawthorne 
on Henry James is of this pertinent character, and it is now com- 
monly recognized to be so commonly, but not invariably Mr 
David Garnett, for example, has recently gone on record as regard- 
Hawthcfme’^ influence, not only as obnoxious to James's work but 
as confined to the earliest specimens of his art Tt was from that 
sort of nonsense , Mr Garnett temerariously declares, 'that he es- 
caped in the following year when he came to live in Europe A 
year in Pans, meeting Flaubert, Turgenev, Maupassant, and Zola 
altered him' The influence of Hawthorne on James is not only 
demonstrably far greater than in the case of any of the men here 
named it was an influence that persisted to the end, and m certain 
ways It grew more insistent towards the end Its importance for 
James is to be gauged by the fact that Hawthorne was the great 
Amencan predecessor the only one (for James was apparently 
unacquainted with Melville) through whose art he approached his 
own native tradition Hawthorne's methods of work, his moral 
preoccupations, the fundamental problems that confronted him as 
an artist m Amenca, his attraction to a kind of allegory that was 
akm to s5mibolism, even to some extent the actual scenes and 
matenals and types he chose to deal with made a deep and lasting 
impression on James's 'fictions The idea that James took to pre- 
cipitate flight in his youth, and breathing a freer air in Europe, 
reduced his art to a senes of scathmg comments on Amenca, is one 
that, for anyone who takes James’s work senously, cannot be 
tolerated Great art is not commonly the product of rootlessness, 
and despite his long life abroad, James was able to keep m touch 
with those values which for him, and no matter how much he liked 
or preferred to live m Europe, were the special product of the New 
World Not until The Ivory Tower does anything hke a radical 
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questioning appear The pre\ ailing satire — the incessant fun- 
poking at Americans m Europe or for that matter Amencans at 
home — IS, in the end but the sustained correctu e shaking that the 
\igilant parent must admmistei to the lo\ed but undutiful and 
frequent!} impossible child James dealt out the punishment to so 
many Amencans, particularly to so many of his Amencan heroines 
that it came to pass off as animus against the nation but beyond the 
sense one gets from the heroines so shaken of clattering parasols 
and disarranged bows and ruffles one recognizes the deliberate 
design and ijitense desire of correcting absurdities and encouraging 
bpintual fineness One sees abo\e all, the ingrained faith that what 
would ultimately appear when the manners were taught and the 
garden weeded would be a benefit to be confeired^t-a benefit unique 
ly Amencan and wholly virtuous, and at least as great as an}d;hmg 
the Old World had on her side to offei in exchange To day, it 
‘^eems to be Mill} Theale, the Amencan heroine who most con 
spicuously doesn t get shaken who has dnven home at last the 
point of James s benevolent intentions But what she also goes 
to piove is that James understood his own gi^nius too well to 
withhold frequently the disciphnary arm 

It is disconcerting to hav^e to emphasize these points here, for 
they should be commonly current in Jamesian cnticism, and until 
I read Mr Garnett’s unjust allusions to Hawthorne I had assumed 
that nowadays they most certainly were To endeavour to focus 
James s art against a background of continental wnters*is not to 
focus it at all and to eliminate Hawthorne from the history of his 
artistic development is simply to ehrmnate the best part of James — 
the part in which his genius most profitably functioned It is to 
eliminate from his significant experience the literary tradition in 
Amenca in which those moral v alues from which he nev er withdrew , 
and to which he finail} returned with added emphasis received 
their peculiarly national celebration It is a tradition that Haw- 
thorne and James share with Melville, but it is not to be confuse^ 
with the tradition stemming from Whitman whose influence for 
Amencan letters is analogous in its exalted and stultifying afflatus 
to the influence of Milton on eighteenth and nmeteenth century 
English letters The only point at which James was ever influenced 
by Whitman was when he had Isabel Archer desenbe Hennetta 
Stackpole to Ralph Touchett in terms recalling Leaves of Grass 
I like the great country stretching away beyond the nvers and 
across the praines blooming and smiling and spreading till it stops 
at the green Pacific ^ A strong sweet fresh odour seems to nse 
from it and Hennetta — ^pardon my similie — ^has something of that 
odour in her garments To which one remembers, Ralph sig- 
nificantly rephes, 1 m not sure the Pacific s so green as that ^ 


1 James pubhshed at the age of twenty-ts\^o a brilliant review of 
Whitman’s Drum-Taps which ought to be given, but isn’t hkely to 
be, a prominent position among his cnticd wntings It is easily 
among his best pieces Mr Matthiessen repnnts the review in 
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The tradition of Ha^iliome is quite distinct from anything of that 
kind, and the point for an English reader, is worth keeping finnlv 
in mind when one insists on the deep Amencan quality in James 
Whitman did as much to rum Amencan poetry and prose (when 
one remembers Thomas Wolfe one is tempted to think the prose has 
suffered even more) as railroads and macadam highways have 
done to rum Amencan scenery — and in every respect he is the 
reverse of Hawthorne for if Hawthorne tned desperately to believe 
in the Future, it was a hope that the very nature of his moral pre- 
occupation caused constantly to default 

If for the sake of convenience at this point one were to 
attempt a defimton of Hawthorne's tradition, one might say that it 
was rooted in a traditional past a remote (for Amenca, certainly 
remote) New England past in which Europe impinged directly on 
the Nev^ World and Calvmistic theology directly on moral action 
By Hawthorne's time, both the Old World and the ngours of Cal 
vimsm had withdrawn into a hazy distance, but there was a 
fragrance and a memory that he knew, at least for a time, how to 
mould into form ^how, m the medium of his art, to hold moral and 
psychological problems in a state of delicate suspension without, 
as m Whitman s case, precipitating a mud of optimistic conclusions 
But the reality of Hawthorne is m his tone — a tone that is largely 
the evocation of regional intangibles — and it is unwise to generalize 
about it here James had known Hawthorne's books from his 
early chijdhood He relates m A Small Boy and Others the 
degree to which The Scarlet Letter worked upon his imagina- 
tion, and how he lost himself m The House of Seven Gables 
Books that exert their ‘ influence ' m these opening years 
of hfe may continue to operate in the sensibility at levels where 
consciousness is not habitually active or attention alerted They 
may acquire for the adult memory a picturesque and romantic 
beauty, but m the restless activity and 'expansion' of a sensibihty 
that, in the Amencan phrase is 'moving on', they must seem at 
last to rest on the laurels of nearly forgotten achievements, watching 
like old or early settlers the later stages of 'developments they no 
longer understand, but at whose inception they importantly assisted 


The Janies Family with an apology for its 'wrong-headedness' But 
its 'wrongheadedness’ consists not in under-estimating Walt Whit- 
man but in over estmating Amencan opmion, which came to accept 
Whitman s effusions as easily as it accepted the optimism of the 
Chamber of Commerce The evidence that James revised his taste 
later m Me is far from convincing It is difficult to take James's 
behaviour at Mrs Wharton's m 1905 (which she describes in her 
autobiography) without a gram of salt, and in any event, when 
m that year, James recognized Whitman as Amenca' s greatest 
poet he wasn’t at all domg violence to his earlier opinion The 
competition for that title was hardly impressive then, and James 
was probably as nght m confemng it on Whitman as he was cer- 
tainly nght m the 1868 review 
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Much of the influence of Hawthorne on James is of this kind and it 
lb a mattei of extreme tact and delicacy to isolate it James's first 
overlapped Hawthorne s last twenty one 3 ears of life, and Henry 
James the veiy young New York City dweller, was not so remote 
from the New England moral milieu m which Hawthorne, with so 
much greater detachment than his neighbours, h\ed, as to lea\e 
him an utter outsider There are passages in the earher prose of 
James in which the tone of Hawfliome is so clcarl}^ struck that 
without extraneous information, it would be impossible to say just 
who had wi^tcn which And yet one cannot help sensmg that this 
similarity is due not more to Hawthorne s immediate example than to 
mutual prochvities of temperament and shades •of value that still 
characterized the American and delermmedly local scene on w^hich 
both James and Hawthorne drew From one point of Mew this is an 
added difficulty m any attempt to trace the specific touches of 
Hawthorne on James s style and meanmg for they seem to merge 
in the common atmosphere created by regional effects of chmate 
and colour, but in the end this doesn't mmimize — it only mcreases 
— the Hawthornian presence He seems, to faSe into the New 
England scene and it is impossible for James to deal with the one 
without, whether faintly or urgently, invoking the other In the 
end this is, perhaps Hawlhorne s greatest gift to James — the gift 
hterally, of a tradition, for it was through Hawthorne that James 
found New England artistically accessible, and it wa|, finally, 
this sense of rootedness, or more accurately^ of fine ^nd endunng 
relation, that safe-guarded him from becoming, for the edification 
of Mr David Garnett, an Edwardian Maugham Later when his 
novels became a dialectic of nations, the Moderator, instead of a 
displaced cosmopolitan, was a novelist whose \alucb were centred 
and whose aims were clearly focussed Apart from this general 
contribution of Hawthorne's, and insofar as wc can trace them, the 
specific influences' seem to have been utilized by James with vary- 
ing degrees of success It was, of course, Hawthorne s masterpiece^ 
The Scarlet Letter and The Home of Seven Gables, as well as the 
short stones which exerted the greatest attraction — ^but this attrac- 
tion was, if deepest of a nature extremely elusne Before attempting 
to analyze it I should like to offer extended considerations of 
James's debt to the two last completed of Hawthorne s novels The 
Bkthedale Romance and The Marble Faun The Bhthedale 
Romance is a relatne failure, and while common opinion is againbt 
me The Marble Faun seems to me a far greater failure than Bhthe- 
dale Nevertheless, James was much influenced by them both, and 
it IS surpnsmg that the nature and extent of this influence has been 
so httle noted by critics in the past It is especially interesting to 
study m that we can trace the differences between James s early and 
late modes of assiixulating the influence of Haw^thome, can see how 
relatively clumsily the later James was capable of dealing with it 
Yet even here and perhaps here most of all, its effect is to underline 
the essential Amencanism of Henry James — an Americanism so fine 
that, paradoxically, one feels that '\menca would have been its 
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doom — and to reveal the fatuity of insisting, to any considerable 
extent on the influences of Flaubert, Turgenev Maupassant, and 
Zola But in another sense it is distressing to begin this paper with 
the two late novels, for it will entail a senes of quotations from 
Hawthorne in which he cannot possibly show to advantage But 
the decline that sets m after The House of Seven Gables itself 
involves important factors that must at last be considered, and 
until that time one can but ask the reader who may not be deeply 
familiar with Hawthorne to withhold his judgment which, on the 
basis of such a showing, could scarcely be favourable "'For it would 
be a pity if, even momentanly, Mr Garnett s sneer at Hawthorne 
should seem justified 

II 

The relation between The Bhthedale Romance and The Bos 
tomans has never, I believe, been commented on, and yet, for the 
Hawthornian influence on James, it is of the first importance I 
wish to trace the outhne of that influence in The Bostonians, but 
It is a task one undertakes with diffidence, for the relationship is 
frequently a hidden one, and its strongest pressures are sometimes 
felt on more or less concealed areas At the outset James has placed 
a distraction in the way Writing of The Bostonians in his Notebooks 
m 1883, when the project was just getting under way^ James said 
Daudet s Evangeliste has given me the idea of this dung I 
wished to write a very American tale, a tale very charactenstic of 
our social conditons and I asked myself what was the most salient 
and peculiar pomt m our social hfe The answer was the situation 
of women, the decline of the sentiment of sex, the agitation on 
their behalf But such a notice as this serves only as a distraction, 
it presents no real difficulty, for if Daudet s Madame Autheman 
helped to focus the question, it had been Hawthorne, years before 
who had provided the answer before the question had been asked 
"In his Life of Hawthorne (1879), James had already noted that 
answer, and if he now preferred giving credit to Daudet it is 
probable that his sensibility had simply *moved on' to such an 
extent that he failed to note the rate at which he was taking hints 
from the Hawthorne novel he had known for so many years 

There is a difficulty m speakmg of the influence' any novel 
may have had on another This difficulty is intrinsic in the nature 
of the novel itself The influence' is likely to be spread out over 
a much wider — and mostly unquotable — area than is the case with 
a poem or play, and it is likely to show itself in a wider variety 
of ways than is usual in the other instances And prose 
rhythm, however personal and distinguished, exhibits an absorbent 
quality that is in contrast with the reveahng intensity with which 
an 'influence may be said to vibrate m the more luminous medium 
of poetry James had wntten in his Life of Hawthorne There 
IS no strictness in the representation by novelists of persons who 
have struck them m hfe, and there can in the nature of thmgs 
be none From the moment the imagination takes a hand in the 
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game the inevitable tendency is to divergence to following what 
may be called new scents The ongmal gives hints, but the wnter 
does what he hkes with them and imports new elements into the 
peture’ But if this is true in the representation by novelists of 
persons who have struck them in life it is far more true m their 
representation of the persons and events and intentions that have 
struck them in fiction Such an influence in other words, must be 
largely a histoty of divergence and the interest for us m compar- 
ing The Bhthedale Romance with The Bo^tonian^ ib simply that we 
are able to «hait out the course of the divergence with some 
accuracy To do so helps illuminate the artistic intentions of both 
writeis, and it helps to deepen the continuity of the Amencan 
tradition * 

The Bhthedale Romance was suggestive to James in the first 
place in having provided a background scene which he wished not 
so much to emulate as to improve upon In 1883 James had said 
that he wanted to write in The Bostonians a very American tale 
a tale v ery characteristic of our social conditions ' But four 
veais before his cnticism of The Bhthedale Romance had made 
the point even more explicitly 

I should have liked to set the story concern itself more with 
the little commumty in which its earlier scenes are laid and avail 
itself of so excellent an opportunity for describing unhackneyed 
specimens of human nature I hav e already^ spoken of th^ absence 
of satire in the novel, of its not aiming m the least stl satire, and 
of its offenng no grounds for complaint as an invidious picture 
Indeed, the Brethren of Brook Farm should have held themselves 
slighted rather than misrepresented, and have regretted that the 
admirable genius who for awhik was numbered among them 
should have treated their institution mainly as a perch for starting 
upon an imaginative flight 

But if Hawthorne neglected to fill m the details of the Utopians 
at Brook Farm, there were enough positive hints in other directions 
that James v\as willing to uthze — particularly the theme of women s 
rights that he considered so typical of the Amencan scene The 
accent of Mrs Famnder 01 Olive Chancellor or Verena Tarrant 
when they are eloquent on that subject James might have learned 
directly from expenence, and yet it is difficult to think that dialogue 
like the following was not nnging in James s memory when ht 
came to ask himself what was the most salient and peculiar point 
in our soaal life' 

‘Since her interview with Westervelt, Zenobia’s continued 
inequahties of temper had been rather difficult for her fnends to 
bear On the first Sunday after that mcident when Hoihngs- 
worth had clambered down from Eliot's pulpit, she declaimed 
with great earnestness and passion nothing short of anger, on 
the injustice which the world did to women, and equally to itself 
by not allowing them in freedom and honor, and vMth the fullest 
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welcome, their natural utterance m public 

* *'It shall not always be so’ cned she *'If I live another 
year, I will lift up my own voice in behalf of women's wider 
hberty" 

‘She perhaps saw me smile 

* “^^at manner of ndicule do you find in this, Miles Cover- 
dale^ exclaimed Zenobia with a flash of anger in her eyes ‘ ‘That 
smile, permit me to say, makes me suspicious of a low tone of 
feelmg and shallow thought It is my belief — ^yes and my 
prophecy, should I die before it happens — ^that, ^when my sex 
shall achieve its nghts, there will be ten eloquent women where 
there is now one eloquent man Thus far no woman in the world 
has ever spoken out her whole heart and her whole mind The 
mistrust and disapproval of the vast bulk of society throttles us 
as with two gigantic hands at our throats’ We mumble a few 
weak words, it is true, on a hmited range of subjects But the pen 
IS not for woman Her power is too natural and immediate It is 
with the living voice alone that she can compel the world -^o 
recognize the 4ight of her intellect and the depth of her heart ’ ' ’ 

Verena Tarrant s ‘gift' of eloquence may not be directly trace- 
able to Zenobia, whose record in that hne is sufficiently remarkable 
yet the accent of Zenobia's pubhc manner (and her manner is never 
more public than when she is most private) is cunously near the 
idiom of the refonners m The Bostonians This idiom as used by 
Hawthorne 'and James, and a httle later by W D Howells in The 
Undiscovered Country — an unsatisfactory novel that is, at least in 
its first part, deeply indebted to both its distinguished predecessors 
— ^is undoubtedly in touch with the facts as they were, but the line 
of mfluence should not on that account, be under-estimated The 
tone of Verena Tarrant's httle speech at Miss Birdseye's, to take 
one of a number of possibilities, comes too near the Blithedale 
precedent for accidental similarity to seem a wholly plausible 
^explanation 

‘I am only a girl, a simple Amencan girl, and of course 
I haven't seen much and there is a great deal of life that I don t 
know anything about But there are some things I feel — it seems 
to me as if I had been bom to feel them, they are in my ears 
m the stillness of the night and before my face in the visions of the 
darkness It is what the great sisterhood of women might do if 
they should all jom hands, and lift up their voices above the 
bmtal uproar of the world, in which it is so hard for the plea 
of mercy or of justice, the moan of weakness and suffering to 
be heard We should quench it, we should make it still, and 
the sound of our lips would become the voice of universal peace ’ 
For this we must trust one another we must be trae and gentle 
and kmd We must remember that the world is ours too, ours — 
little as we have ever had to say about anythmg’ — and that the 
question is not yet definitely settled whether it will be a place of 
injustice or a place of love’' 
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Verena s style, of course, is her own and Zenobia s ho\ci^ some 
where between Verena s and Mrs Famndcr s but in The Blithedaie 
Romance Hawthorne had laid down the suffragist vocabulai} and 
the Transcendental speech rhythms authoritatively as far as 
literature was concerned and James had the ad\antage of all 
Hawthorne had already done — and not done For although it 1'=^ 
difficult to believe Zenobia's eloquence (despite Miles Coverdale * 
.jiiniie) IS presented with a rmnimum of satmcal intention on 
Hawthorne s part 

James must also have got the idea for Sclah Tarrant s mesmeric 
exhibition the purpose of which was to calm his daughter before 
one of her talks from the somewhat similar perfojrmance of Wester 
veit over the Veiled Lady Although the surfaces of the suave Wes 
tervelt and Selah Tairant are so opposite as moral quantities the> 
add up to almost identical portions But it is part of Hawthorne s 
failure that Westcrvelt is endov^ed with a sinister Gothic quahty 
that is radically misleading in any attempted valuation of what 
Westervelt stands for The right note is struck in the matter of 
teeth In the excess of his dehght , Hawthorne rites of Wester- 
velt *he opened his mouth wide, and disclosed a gold band around 
the upper part of his teeth, thereby making it apparent that everv 
one of his brilliant grinders and mcisors was a sham This discover} 
affected me very oddlv I felt as if the whole man were a moral 
and physical humbug Selah Tarrant one remembers, had 

a fatuous habit of unfurling his wrinkles and showing his Back teeth 
m what Olive Chancellor once thought of as his temble smile, 
a smile that had the effect of illuminating Selah s moral quality, or 
lack of it 

James complained of ‘ the absence of satire ' m The 
Bhthedale Romance ‘ of its not aiming in the least at satire, 
and of its offering no grounds for complaint as an invidious picture’ 
To read The Bhthedale Romance in the light of this comment, and 
to compare its characters fading away fiom time to time into ui> 
realized shadows, with the sharply defined and clearly lighted 
characters in The Bostonians is not only to understand why 
Hawthorne’s novel fails, but why it failed in a way that James 
found useful as a stud} in writing his own book Westervelt and 
Selah, since the} are alread} up for discussion, may serve to point 
the divergence m method If Hawthorne s sense of evil was intense, 
his grasp of its concrete manifestations could sometimes be relatively 
relaxed, and his attempt to supply Westervelt with the accoutre- 
ments of Gothic Romance simply fail The false teeth are nght, 
or would be if they did not incongruously contradict all the other 
notes in the picture — the dark handsomeness, the worldly polish 
And Westerv elt s mesmeric talent instead of deepening the mystery 
Hawthorne so insistently invites to hang over his head, merely 
heightens the farce His vaguely glimpsed past offers itself to the 
imagination as something merely cheap and more vulgar than im 
mo""al Haw^thorne didn t know his man^ — didn t even know his 
evil , and this must have been one of the chief points against which 
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James reacted How he reacted we know for odd as it may seem, 
Selah IS the counterpart of Westervelt in The Bostomans Both are 
mesmensts who give public peiformances involving about the same 
degree and kind of charlatanism both have highly questionable 
personal histones, and if Selah is the father of a girl prodigy who 
literally sells his daughter to Olive Chancellor, Westervelt is the 
brother-in-law (apparently) of Pnscilla (who, under the title of The 
Veiled Lady is also a girl prodigy in the mesmeric line) and he 
exploits her in the same way that Selah has exploited Verena It 
will be seen that James took over these counters and rearranged 
them with fai greater coherence in his own novel — but the parallel- 
ism is evident enough 

In stopping Selah of every vestige of Gothicism, James showed 
him up with a cruel expliatness that, while in no way minimizing 
the eviF that Westervelt represented, provided a scathing comment 
on the nature of that evil and by carrying it over into a realm 
of social corned}, related it to the whole milieu that had produced 
it in the first place The Bostomans is one of James's wittiest 
novels — and one^n which the wit, without losing a degree of status 
lb sometimes played with unusual broadness To call its comedy 
‘bnUiant would be to insist on the moral illumination that reveals 
the dimensions of its meamng rather than on the mere glitter of 
surfaces that is usually accepted as justification for that adjective 
when apphed to comedy in the social mode The shifting distinction 
between comedy and tragedy is perhaps, finally dependent on a 
radical ambiguity m the nature of moral experience itself, but what- 
ever the explanation the comic effects that James brings off on 
his carefully plotted stage frequently seem to be performed on trap 
doors opening immediately into subterranean regions of a vastly 
different character To illustrate what I mean with a single but 
typical instance, one might take an excerpt from a description of 
Selah He is bemg considered here from the viewpoint of his long- 
«uffermg and not too intelligent wife 

Her husband always had tickets for lectures, in moments 
of irritation at the want of a certain sequence in their career, she 
had remarked to him that it was the only thing he did have 
The memory of all the winter nights they had tramped through 
the slush (the tickets, alas^ were not car tickets) to hear Mrs 
Ada T P Foat discourse on the '"Summer-land", came back 
to her with bitterness Selah was quite enthusiastic at one time 
about Mrs Foat, and it was his wife s belief that he had been 
associated with her (that was Selah s expression m refemng 
to such episodes) at Cayuga' 

Everything from the superb name, Mrs Ada T P Foat, and the 
title of her lecture, to tiiat admirably chosen word, discourse', is 
right The effect is dehciously comic, but when we hear Cayuga 
mentioned the comedy suddenly assumes a darker kmd of life, 
different from what it was a moment before We recall that Cayuga 
has just been mentioned a few pages back Selah Tarrant had 'been 
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for a while a member of the celebiated Ca\uga communit\ where 
there were no wives or no husbands or something of that soit 
(Mrs Tarrant could ne\ei remember) The e\il that Sclah 
represents cames the odour of disinfectants about it in that 
beautifully built up word associated , and it he is comic Selah 
nevertheless is an actively sordid presence in the book that Wester- 
\eit could not begin to emulate in Bhthedale In connection with 
this passage, one recalls from a later chapter the occasion of 
Verena s first visit to Ohve Chancellor 
• 

‘Verena talked of the mamage-tie as she would have talked 
of the last novel — as if she had heard it as frequently discussed, 
and at certain times, listening to the answers She made to her 
questions, Olive Chancellor closed her eyes m the manner of 
a person waiting till giddiness passed Hei young friend's 
revelations gave her a vertigo they made her peiceive everything 
from which she should have rescued her Verena was perfectl} 
uncontaminated, and she would never be touched b} evil, but 
though Olive had no views about the mamaga-tie except that 
she ^ould hate it for herself — that particular reform she did not 
propose to consider — she didn t like the atmosphere of circles 
in which such mstitutions were called mto question She had no 
wish now to enter into an examination of that particulai one 
nevertheless, to make sure, she would just ask V’^erena whether 
she disapproved of it ^ • 

Well I must say , said Miss Tarrant, I prefer free 

umons 

The effect of Cayuga and Selah s associations has clearly been 
to confirm Verena's remarkable innocence Her preference for fret 
unions falls from her lips with charming modesty, as proof against 
the tortured nerves of Olive Chancellor as it is against the 
extravagant traudulency of her father James’s tremendous and 
precise control over this vocabular}, his ability to impart even a* 
human warmth to its sterilized phrases v\hen they fall from the 
proper lips, make it possible for him to chisel his characters and 
values out of a hard rock of reality that gives him the nght to 
challenge The Bhthedah Romance He was determined to make 
The Bostonians a satire in a way he almost resentfully recognized 
Bhthedale failed and to bring his full genius to the task of offering 
m The Bostonians grounds for complaint as an invidious picture’ 

It may have been because he felt guilty that he defended himself 
so earnest!} to his brother when the latter charged him with having 
modelled Miss Birdseye on Hawthorne s aged but stll living siste^ 
in-law At any rate the defence is not convincing 

But if The Bhthedale Romance was suggestive to James m the 
respects enumerated above its chief suggestiveness must surely 
have resided in the way Hawthorne described the strange domination 
Zenobia exeicised over Pnscilla This theme is ultimately incoherent 
and again Hawthorne seems in doubt as to what he is doing 
But the theme as he dev^^elops it imphes on the surface everything 
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that James was to take up so nchly in the Chancellor-Tarrant 
relation Zenobia, except in her dominating quahty does not equate 
with Olive Chancellor, but this ‘divergence is something that 
embodies a good deal of interest in itself, and will have to be 
examined in some detail later on Here in the beginning one might 
offer a quotation or two to indicate the emotional quahty of the 
relationship Zenobia is not the aggressive element in the way that 
Olive Chancellor is, Pnscilla is so dehberately the victim that it is 
impossible to feel much sympathy for her, and in the passage below 
she seems more like Olive Chancellor in Verena's*role than like 
Verena herself This passage, taken from Chapter IV, describes 
PnsciUa’s first njeeting with Zenobia Miles Coverdale, the narrator, 
has ]ust arrived at Bhthedale (the Brook Farm of the story) to 
begin his experiment in Utopianism It is the evening of a cold 
New England April day, and Coverdale and his colleagues 
(including Zenobia) are sitting around the fire in the farmhouse 
kitchen after supper awaitmg the arnval of another member of the 
commumty, Hollingsworth Suddenly there is a knock at the door, 
and Holhngswdrth enters with an unexpected guest 

The stranger or whatever she were remained standing 
precisely on that spot of the kitchen floor to which Hollings 
worth s kindly hand had impelled her The cloak falling partly 
off, she was seen to be a very young woman dressed in a poor 
but <iecept gown, made high in the neck, and without any regard 
to fashion or smartness Her brown hair fell down from beneath 
a hood, not m curls but with only a slight wave, her face was 
of a wan almost sickly hue, betokening almost habitual seclusion 
from the sun and free atmosphere, like a flower-shrub that had 
done its best to blossom in too scanty light To complete the 
pitiableness of her aspect she shivered either with cold, or fear, 
or nervous excitement, so that you might have beheld her shadow 
^ vibratmg on the fire-lighted wall In short, there has seldom been 
seen so depressed and sad a figure, as this young girl's 

S*! * * 

‘As yet the girl had not stirred She stood near the door, 
fixing a pair of large brown, melancholy eyes upon Zenobia — only 
upon Zenobia ^ — she evidently saw nothing else in the room, save 
that bright, fair, rosy, beautiful woman It was the strangest 
look I ever witnessed, long a mystery to me and forever a 
memory Once she seemed about to mo\e forward and greet 
her — I know not with what warmth or with what words — but, 
finally, instead of domg so, she dropped upon her knees, clasped 
her hands, and gazed piteously into Zenobia's face Meeting no 
kmdly reception, her head fell on her bosom 

‘I never thoroughly forgave Zenobia for her conduct on this 
occasion But women are always more cautious in their casual 
hospitahties than men 

‘ What does the girl mean^ ’ cried she in a rathei sharp 
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tone ‘ Is she crazy ^ Has she no tongue^ 

And heie Hollingsworth stepped forward 
* No wonder if the poor child s tongue is frozen in her 
mouth said he and I think he positnely frowned at Zenobia 
' The \erv heart will be frozen in her bosom unless you women 
can warm it among you with the warmth that ought to be in 
\^our own * 

' 'You do not quite do me justice Mr Hollingsworth*' said 
she almost humbly T am willing to be kind to the poor girl 
Is she a protege of yours ^ What can I do for her*^ 

' Have you an}d:hing to ask of this lady^ said Holhngs- 
woith kindly to the girl ‘T remember you mentioned her name 
befoie we left town* 

' Onl} that she will sheltei me replied the girl tremu 
lousl> 'Only that she will let me be alwa;^s near her 

' Well, indeed* , exclaimed Zenobia recovenng herself, and 
laughing ihis is an adventure, and well worthy to be the first 
incident in our life of lov e and free-heartedness < 

In the end Pnscilla somewhat incredibly turns out to be 
Zenobia s half-sister — a fact of which Pnscilla, but not Zenobia 
has been aware all along but this fact is not revealed until late 
in the book and even when it comes it does httle towards offenng 
an acceptable explanation of the ps\ chological nature of the 
exhibition that has been offered Hawthorne develops the* theme 
along the lines indicated in the above passage, and finally offers 
something in the nature of a solution b} making both Pnscilla and 
Zenobia fall in love with the same man — Hollingsworth It is clear 
that Hawthorne in describing the fnendship of Pnscilla and Zenobia 
was not consciously attempting anything like James undertook in 
The Bostomans James had w'ntten m his Notebooks 'The relation 
of the two girls should be a study of one of those fnendships between 
women which are so common m New England* Hawthorne had 
quite accidentally blundered into the psychological aspect of the ' 
theme and having it on his hands, was quite incapable of evaluating 
it The passage below rev eals Hawthorne at his worst 

It was cunous to observe how trustngly and yet how 
timidl}/ our poor Pnscilla betook herself into the shadow of 
Zenobia s protection She sat beside her on a stool, looking up, 
every now and then, with an expression of humble delight, at 
her new fnend's beauty A bnlliant woman is often an object 
of the devoted admiration — it might almost be termed worship 
or idolatry^ — of some ^^oung girl, who perhaps beholds the 
cynosure only at an awful distance and has as little hope of 
personal intercourse as of climbing among the stars of heaven 
We men are too gross to comprehend it Even a woman, of 
mature age, despises or laughs at such a passion There occurred 
to me no mode of accounting for Pnscilla s behaviour, except 
by supposing that she had read some of Zenobia s stones (as such 
literature goes everywhere) or her tracts m defence of the sex, 
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and had come hither with the one purpose of being her slave 
There is nothing parallel to this I believe — nothing so foolishly 
disinterested and hardly anything so beautiful — ^in the masculine 
nature at whatever epoch of life, or if there be a fine and rare 
development of character might reasonably be looked for from 
the youth who should pro\e himself capable of such self- 
forgetful affection' 

This kind of unmtelligence one can't help thinking must have 
been partly due to the Transcendental sweetness of IVlrs Hawthorne 
that was at last begmmng ‘to tell' on hei husband This passage 
IS important because it spots a defect of sensibility that was to 
make it impossible for Hawthorne to effect a successful transition 
between the manner of his two early romances and the realistic 
mode he was striving after in Bhthedale And yet Hawthorne 
could on occasion deal well enough with manners and society 
There are a few effective scenes in Bhthedale in which the realism 
is perfectly successful and one remembers the dozens of wonderful 
scenes and passages in the English Notebooks that prove Hawthorne 
was not lacking in this kind of talent What he did lack was a 
seasoned and maturely focussed experience of the world The 
deficiency so glaring in the above passage — a deficiency that relates 
to the fundamental failure in The Marble Faun — is broadly speak- 
ing, a deficiency of education — the absence of a tradition of manners 
that might have formed and refined the essential moral perceptions 
that come out so strongly in the earlier work The evaluation or 
judgment m the passage in question is at bottom, essentially an 
evaluation of manners, however deceptively it may pass itself off 
as one of morals (to momentarily propose a dichotomy between 
the two) There was a yawning discrepancy in the New 
England tradition between the two terms, and it was this 
discrepancy that compelled Hawiihorne to use the ‘romance' (as he 
^ called it) rather than the novel form The failure of Hawthorne's 
late work is not a personal failure it is a failure in his background 
something omitted from his tradition and framing But however 
much we may excuse the unpalatable muddle-headedness of the 
above passage (or not excuse it D H Lawrence once wrote 
of this aspect of Hawthorne, ‘ one feels like giving Nathaniel 
a kick m the seat of his poor httle pants'), it remained a blot that 
could be erased from the Amencan tradition only by the brilliant 
corrective msights of The Bostonians One now understands fully 
what James meant when he wrote The portion of the story that 
strikes me as least fehcitous is that which deals with Pnscilla, and 
with her mystenous relation to Zenobia ' Whether there was 
a conscious recogmtion of work to be done 03; not, it must have been 
when he read that passage that James mstmctively took the line of 
duty that culminated in his greatest Amencan novel 

The Bhthedale Romance then, offers a set of counters that 
James found ready for re-shiftmg m The Bostonians We have 
women's rights, mesmensm, Boston, the suggestion of a neurotic 
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fnendship between two w^omen It also offered a suggestive set of 
characters We ha\e already considered how James was able to 
transform Westenelt into Selah Tarrant But Hollingsworth the 
leformer, has certain affinities with Basil Ransom Both men save 
their respecti\e heroines by manning them at the last minute 
Hollingsworth m Chapter XXIII of Bhihedale turns up at a lyceum 
hall m a Massachusetts village at which there is to be a mesmenc 
exhibition involving the Veiled Ladv The New England audience 
is gathered and the performance begins A bearded personage in 
Oriental robo^ makes an address on hypnotism Hollingsworth 
recognizes the mc^menst as Westervelt and a moment later he 
recognizes Westervelt s subject despite the \ eil as Priscilla 
Westervelt proceeds to induce a trance in Priscilla, or rather he 
fails to induce one 

Greatly to the Professor s discomposure however just as he 
spoke these words the \ eiled Ladv arose There was a mystenous 
tremor that shook the magic veil The spectators it may be, 
imagined that she v\as about to take flight into that invisible 
sphere, and to the society of those purely spinfual beings with 
whom they reckoned her so near akin Hollingsworth a moment 
ago had mounted the platform and now stood gazing at the 
figure with a sad intentness that brought the whole power of his 
great, stern yet tender soul into his glance 

' 'Come' said he waving his hand towards her Jfou are 
safe* " 

She threw off the veil and stood before that multitude of 
people pale, tremulous shnnkmg as if onty then had she dis- 
cov ered that a thousand eyes were gazing at hei Poor maiden * 
How strangely had she been betrayed* Blazoned abroad as a 
wonder of the world and performing what were adjudged as 
miracles — in the faith of many a seeress and a prophetess m the 
harsher judgment of others a mountebank — she had kept, as I 
religiously believe, her virgin reseive and sanctity of soul through-* 
out it all Within that encircling veil though an evil hand had 
flung It over her there was as deep a seclusion as if this forsaken 
girl had all the while been sitting undei the shadow of Eliot s 
pulpit in the Blithedale woods at the feet of him who now 
summoned her to the shelter of his arms And the true heart- 
throb of a woman s affection was too poweiful for the jugglery 
that had hitherto environed her She uttered a shnek, and fled 
to Hollingsworth, like one escaping from her deadliest enemy, 
and was safe forever' 

The manner in which this must have given hints for the closing 
chapter oi The Bostonians should scarcely require emphasizing here 
The reader is referred again to that last scene in James's novel m 
which Basil Ransom carries Verena tnumphantly away to mamage 
from the Boston Music Hall just before her appearance to the 
impatient audience on the night that was to have been her greatest 
tnumph But if the above passage was the hint that James acted 
on, one can only say again how immeasureably better he did it 
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Verena’s innocence is a positively realized thing in James that does 
not need the symbolical operation of a mystic veil to protect it from 
vulgar violation It beautifully protects itself We know that if 
James took the cue he also took the warning Hawthorne is rather 
too fond of Sibylhne attributes — a taste of the same order as his 
isposition to which I have already alluded, to talk about spheres 
and sympathies As he made clear he really didn't like the Veiled 
Lady 

The history of Westervelt s and Hollingsworth s influence m 
shaping the characters of Selah Tarrant and Basil Ranisom is one of 
'divergence But if the 'divergence' is marked m the case of the 
two men, it is e'^en more curiously so with Zenobia and Priscilla 
James's imagination was stimulated by Zenobia and he showed 
marked partiality for her At the cost of repeating a quotation 
already given in part, I must give James's full tribute to Zenobia 
here 

'The finest thing in The Bhthedale Romance is the character 
of Zenobia, which I have said elsewhere strikes me as the nearest 
approach thaf Hawthorne has made to the complete creation of 
a person She is more concrete than Hester or Minam, or Hilda 
or Phoebe she is a more definite image, produced by a greater 
multiphcity of touches It is idle to inquire too closely whether 
Hawthorne had Margaret Fuller m his mind in constructing the 
figure^of this bnUiant specimen of the strong-minded class, and 
endowing^her with the genius of conversation, or, on the assump- 
tion that such was the case to compare the image at all strictly 
with the model There is no strictness in the representation by 
novehsts of persons who have struck them in life, and there can 
in the nature of thmgs be none From the moment the imagination 
takes a hand in the game, the inevitable tendency is to diver- 
gence, to following what may be called new scents The ongmal 
gives hints, but the writer does what he likes with them, and 
imports new elements into the picture If there is this amount 
of reason for referring the wayward heroine of Bhthedale to 
Hawthorne's impression of the most distinguished woman of her 
day in Boston, that Margaret Fuller was the only hterary lady 
of eminence whom there is any sign of his having known, that 
she was proud, passionate, and eloquent, that she was much 
connected with the httle world of Transcendentahsm out of which 
the experiment of Brook Farm sprung, and that she had a 
miserable end and a watery grave — ^if these are facts to be noted 
on the one side, I say on the other, the beautiful and sumptuous 
Zenobia, with her rich and picturesque temperament and physical 
aspects, offers many points of divergence from the plain and 
strenuous invalid who represented femimne culture in the suburbs 
of the New England metropohs This picturesqueness of Zenobia 
IS very happily indicated and maintained, she is a woman in all 
the force of the term, and there is somethmg very vivid and 
powerful m her large expression of w^'ornanly gifts and weak- 
nesses' 
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It is 110 wonder that feelin^^ a> he did about Zenobia, Jameb 
telt that the relationship she was put into with Priscilla represented 
a kind ot inartistic double dealing on Hawthorne s part In writing 
The Bostonians James may be said in one ^ense to hate a\enged 
Zenobia and completely exculpated her by showing in 01 i\e 
Chancelloi what m such a lelation Zenobia would hate been In 
that description of the fiist meeting between Pnscilla and Zenobia 
it IS Olite Chancellor with her morbid shtness hei pale pointed 
ieatures hei nervous manner and hei piecipitate flood of emotion 
during her pntate mtertiew with Verena that Pnscilla reminds 
one ol And it is on the other hand the highl}/ coloured 

\erend that Zenobia suggests — Zenobia with the tropical 01 
the jewelled flowei in her haii Veieiu white as women 

are who have that shade of led haii thc\ look as if their blood 
had gone into it And both Zenobia and Verena are almost defined 
in the punt} one might almost say the innocence of their 

theatncalit\ James sa}s of Verena If she had produced a pair 

of castmets or a tambourine [Ransom] felt that such accessories 
would ha\e been quite in keeping And Hawthon?e in a similar 
accent sa}s of Zenobia It was wionging the rest of mankind 
to retain hci as the spectacle of onl} a few The stage would have 
been her proper sphere And both women naturally ha\e a highl} 
histnonic sense of dress 

When James came to create Verena Tarrant he ga\e her the 
lole of Pnscilla but he conferred — with a far finer senseTof the 
situation than Hawthorne had displayed — ^the charm beauty and 
eloquence of Zenobia on her The motives of Zenobia s victim- 
ization of Pnscilla nmain obscure m Hawthorne James firmly 
lodged the motive of Oh\e Chancellor s victimization of Verena in 
Olive s own character and presented a pre Freudian psychological 
study of astonishing penetration On each re reading the sense 
of how perfectl}. James understood the workings of complex hidden 
tensions comes out fieshlv and stronger than before Gide com- , 
plained that James always left out all the wild darkness, a 
charge that irritates me increasing!} with time for James is one 
of the few novelists who do not require a stage blackout to conceal 
the incapacities of then own ps} chological artistic, and moral 
understandings 

Quantitative!} speaking Olive Chancellor has a greater burden 
of guilt to carry than an\ of the characters in The Bhthedale 
Romance or she would have if true self knov\ ledge formed any part 
of her character The tvil theme of dominance is parcelled 
out in Bhthedale We have Westervelts dominance* over 
Zenobia Zenobia*s 'dominance' over Pnscilla and Hollmgs 
worth s dominance over Zenobia All these dominances ' 
aie compressed in The Bostonians into the single theme cf 
Olive Chancellor's dominance over Verena And this theme 
1-, treated with an understanding and a fullness of development 
that Hawthorne m any one of his three ‘dominances or m all of 
them put together, cannot begin to equal James s understanding 

B 
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of how to relate the characters to each other, how much substance 
and 'interest’ to gi\e them precisely how to define their respective 
functions, could not be improved upon His rearrangements' 
introduce the brightest clanty into the Bhthedale shadows and 
confusion 

It remains only to consider Hawthorne's and James's final 
disposal of their characters Faced with defeat, both Zenobia and 
Olive court martyrdom — Zenobia, literally in a dramatic suicide, 
and Olive, figuratvely, taking upon herself the hideous task of doing 
what James has made it inescapably clear her whele soul would 
most recoil from^ — announcing to the disappointed, shouting 
audience in the^Music Hall that Miss Tarrant would not speak that 
evening 

Tf he [Ransom] had observed her, it might have seemed 
to him that she hoped to find the fierce expiation she sought for 
in exposure to the thousands she had disappointed and deceived 
in offering herself to be trampled to death and torn to pieces 
She might have suggested to him some feminine firebrand of Pans 
revolutions, *erect on a barricade, or even the sacnficial figure 
of Hypatia, whirled through the furious mob of Alexandria 

The suicide of Zenobia herself James considered nearly the most 
tragical denouement in all Hawthorne As for Pnscilla and Verena— 
if they are 'saved at last, the nature of the salvation m both cases 
IS opeii!»to*question Hawthorne is more explicit than James We 
have a glimpse of Pnscilla years later, taking a walk through the 
woods with Hollingsworth, who seems to have attained to a remark 
ably precocious semlity, thereby forcing on the willing Pnscilla the 
role of a trained nurse If on the other hand Basil Ransom doesn't 
ha\e anything to expiate (Hollingsworths 'dominance* over 
Zenobia, is of course, his 'cnme', for which it appears, Pnscilla 
IS hkely to suffer equally with the culpnt) there are some remarkable 
hardnesses in his character They are necessary one feels if he 
was to defeat Olive Chancellor But their presence hardly makes 
the prospect any better for Verena, and James ends on this note 

Ah, now I am glad^" said Verena when they reached 
the street But though she was glad he presently discovered that 
beneath her hood, she was in tears It is to be feared that with 
the union, so far from bnlhant, into which she was about to 
enter, these were not the last she was destined to shed' 

The relationship then, between The Bhthedale Romance and 
The Bostomans seems to be, point by point, nearer than between 
any other of Hawthorne's and James's novels It has seemed worth 
examining at considerable length at the outset of this essay, because 
it is not a case of simple parallehsm or an exhibition of influence' 
only It would be easy to point out several dozen instances of that 
sort of thing m James's novels where, in some concrete particular, 
some turn of plot or twist of character, James had demonstrably 
borrowed consaously or unconsciously, from the earher novelist 
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Mr F O Matthiebsen in The American Renaissance has mentioned 
a number of these parallelisms but if they are to be useful they 
bhould lead beyond themsehes back to deeper similarities and 
mutual participations The similanty between these two no\els 
iis important not simply as exhibiting James s indebtedness to 
Hawthorne but because both men are seen to be working m a 
tradition (as well as making it) to be dealing with moral quantites 
so permanently and lecogmzabl} established m the Ameiican scene 
that the success could not in James's case be a matter merely of 
disco\er\ or aboriginal insight working on untreated material 
Part of the success of The Bostomans is a matter of subtle creatn e 
pressures, of skilled and instructed reticences and boldnesses of 
a secunty of knowledge that could onl\ ha\e occufied where there 
were the beginnings of a tradition tiained (e\en if imperfectly 
liained) in handhng that particular knowledge It is an interesting 
comment on the important function of tradition m the creative act 
that James's masterpiece among the Amencan no\els should have 
had so conspicuous a precursor in American hterature Those who 
like to call James an international novelist are usually prompt to 
supply some European lineage 01 other but if the Amencan half of 
the equation is to be filled out Hawthorne s is the only name that 
fits 

The question of whether or not James was conscious of 'using 
The Bhthedale Romance for his owm novel is ummportant The 
device of the portrait in The Sense of the Past unqiaesWnably 
denved m its ultimate source from Colonel Pyncheon s portrait 
in The House of Seven Gables and yet in the notes for the un- 
fimshed novel one can see James working into the idea of its function 
m his plot with no conscious sense whatever of Hawthorne's pre- 
cedent He had known Hawthorne too long and too intimately to 
be much concerned with him at that lex el of awareness, but this 
so far from minimizing the indebtedness proclaims its depth and 
suffusion The question of how consciously James drew on Bhthe- 
dale can, perhaps, be better answered when the nature of the two 
men's relationship has been more fully/ explored But in the mean- 
time it might be well to bear m mind as decidedly relevant to The 
Bostonians one of James s many tnbutes to Hawthorne 

Out of the soil of New England he sprang — ^in a crevice 
of that immitigable granite he sprouted and bloomed Half of 
the interest that he possesses for an Amencan leader with any 
turn for antysis must leside m his latent New England savour, 
and I think it no more than just to say that whatever entertain- 
ment he may yield to those who know^ him at a distance, it is an 
almost indispensable condition of properly appreciating him to 
have received a personal impression of the manners the morals, 
indeed of the very climate, of the great region of which the 
remarkable city of Boston is the metropolis' 


Marius Bewley 
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DIALECTIC 

AN ASPECT OF ‘ ANTONY & CLEOPATRA’ 


A t each stage m his de\ elopment Shakespeare displays a 
surpiising capacity for renewal Let us assume that Antony 
and Cleopatra comes after King Lear that is goes with 
Conolanus and that both it and Conolanus immediately precede 
the so-called last penod' Between Antony and Cleopatra and 
the plays that have gone before there is no obvious connection in 
theme or technique At the same time, only Plutarch links it with 
Conolanus Nothing in it w ould normally prepare us for Cymheline 
or The Winter S Tale to follow This apparent isolation is one of the 
mam obstacles to arriving at a correct focus on the play There 
seems to be a break in the internal continuity of the Shakespearean 
senes — a continuity of senes which stretches, I think from Henry 
VI to King Lear at least and which could possibly be extended 
to include Timon though here again there is something of a lesion 
and sp"§Eia> factors external to the inner biography of Shakespeare 
as a playwright might have to be invoked to explain all that is 
happening Timon however, it might be granted is the aftermath 
of King Leai Can the same be said about Antony and Cleopatra’^ 
This IS the broad problem which I propose to examme 

I 

To descnbe the swiftness of Antony and Cleopatra we need 
to draw on the imagery of the cinema There is more cinematic 
movement, more panning, tracking and playing with the camera 
more mixing of shots than in any other of Shakespeare's tragedies 
At the same time the technique is always under deliberate, almost 
cool, control Antony and Cleopatra has none of the haphazardnes 
of Pencles nor any of the plot-imposed vagaries of the last penod 
The technique is inwardly related to the meaning Shakespeare has 
to express What is indicated is not enervation or indifference but 
rather what Colendge recognized as giant power , an 'angelic 
strength' 

The swift traverse of time and space has often been commented 
upon There is also the mixmg Eg3q>t is called up vividly in 
Rome by Enobarbus descnptions Rome is always felt as a real 
presence m Egypt On the frontiers of Empire Ventidius discusses 
what repercussions his victories will have on the people at staff- 
headquarters Equally the present is interpenetrate by the past 
Antony s past, particularly, is alw^ays powerfully put before us 
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Antony, 

Leave th\ lascivious wassaiL When thou once 
Was beaten from Modena where thou slew'st 
Hirtius and Pansa, consuls at th} heels 
Did famine follow, whom thou fought st agamst 
Though daintily brought up with patience more 
Than sa\ ages could suffer thou didst dnnk 
The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at, thy palate then did deign 
I he Roughest berry on the rudest hedge, 

Yea like the stag when snow the pasture sheets 
It IS lepoited thou didst eat strange flesh. 

Which some did die to look on 

So too IS Cleopatra's 

1 found }ou as a morsel cold u]ion 
Dead Caesai s trencher na}, 30U were a fragment 
Of Cneius Pompe^ s, besides wh 1 hotter hours 
Unre^ister d in \ ulgar fame 3 ou ha\ e 
Lu\unousl3 pick d out 

The hinterland of the quarrels that alteinatel3 divide and bnng 
together again the triumvirate is constantly being suggested, troubles 
truces and manoeuvres that go back (like Cleopatra s love affairs) 
to Juhus Caesar s days In no other of his plavs is ^ak^peare 
at such pains to suggest the stream of time past and its steady course 
thiough the present In the public world of Roman affairs this is 
especialty so In the other world of Cleopatra the same suggestion 
of perspective alwa3s frames what is said and done Is Antony 
merclv the last of a long succession of such lovers^ Or is this affair 
binguiar and unique as all love-affairs claim to be^ Not enough 
weight has been given m recent assessments of the play to the 
ambiguity wh ch invests everything in Egvpt equally with all things 
in Rome Yet this ambiguity^ is cential to Shakespeare's expenence 
in the pla3 If it is wrong to see the 'mutual pair' as a strumpet 
and her fool it is also wrong to see them as a Phoenix and a Turtle 
In addition to the swiftness and the varietv of the impacts, 
and the interpenetration of the parts of time and space as they 
mi\ in the speech of the people immediately before us, there is also 
the added burden which Shakespeare s giant power of compelhng 
presentation imposes The effects are at once those of a rapid 
impressionism and a careful lapidary ennehment Each figure, 
however minor, has its moment when it comes up into the bnlhant 
foreground light — the Soothsayer with his 'infinite book of secrecy* 
the Old Man wi=;hing ‘much joy o the worm* Enobarbus descnbing 
the barge on the Nile Lepidus asking ‘What manner o thmg is 
your crocodile^' Ventidius giving once for all the field-oflScer's 
view of the higher-ups, the Eunuch and the game of biUaards, 
Dolabella Octavia, even Fulvia whom we never see the canvas 
seems covered with Constable s snow 
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Another feature of Shakespeare s technique which makes for 
the impression of uniqueness might be pointed to here Shakespeare 
seems to be innovatmg also in methods of character-portrayal 
Some of the stage-conventions as descnbed by Miss Bradbrook do 
not seem to apply Which for example are we to believe — ^what 
Caesar says about Antony after he is dead, or what he says about 
him, and his conduct towards him, while he is alive ^ What was 
Fulvia s 'character about whom we have such conflicting reports^ 
Throughout the play we are forced by Shakespeare himself not to 
take comment at its face value Judgments are mor«> personal here 
than elsewhere Gonenl and Regan discussing their fathers con- 
dition are leliable judges Caesar, Antony, Enobarbus the soldiers 
Demetrius and fhilo, are not — or not to the same extent Judgment 
knits itself back into character as it might do in Ibsen and character 
issues from a mutable and ambiguous flux of things Antony s 
momentary agnonsis can be generalized to covei the whole play 

Sometimes we see a cloud that s dragonish, 

A vapour sometimes like a beai or lion 
A tow^er d citadel, a pendant rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 

With trees upon’t, that nod unto the world 

And mock our eyes with air thou hast seen these signs, 

They are black vespers pageants 

That which is now a horse, even with a thought 

The rack dislimns, and makes it indistinct 

As water is in water 

My good knave, Eros, now thy captam is 
Even such a body here I am Antony, 

Yet cannot hold this visible shape, my knave 

There is somethmg deliquescent in the reality behind the play 
It is a deliquescence to the full display of which each judgment, 
each aspect pomted to, and each character, is necessary, always 
provided that no single one of these is taken as final The proportion 
of comment and judgment on the central characters is higher m 
Antony and Cleopatra than anywhere else in Shakespeare This 
further underlmes its uniqueness and the difiSiculties of coming by 
an adequate final assessment Antony and Cleopatra are presented 
m three ways There is what is said about them, there is what they 
say themsehes, there is what they do Each of these might corres- 
pond to a different level' of response Each is in tension against 
the others Each makes its conhnuous and insistent claim on the 
spectator for judgment in its own right The pigments vividly 
opposed to each other on the canvas ha\ e to mix in the spectator'^ 
eye 

Underl}ung, however, the bewildering oscillations of scene, the 
over-lapping and pleatmg of different times and places, the co- 
presence of opposed judgments, the innumerable opportunities for 
radical choice to intenene, there is I think, a deliberate logic It 
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la this which gives the play its compact umt^ of effect and makea 
its movement a si^n of angelic strength rather tlian a symptom of 
febnlit} It IS the logic of a peculiail^ Shakespeaiean dialectic 
Opposites are juxtaposed, mingled married then from the ter} 
union which seenib to promise strength dissolution flows It is the 
process of this dialectic — the central process of the play — which we 
must trace if we wish to arnte an\ where near Shakespeare s 
meaning 


II 


The first scene opens with Philo s comment on the 'dotage 
his general 


those his goodl} e}es 
that o er the files and musters ot the war 
Hat e glow d like plated Mars now bend now turn 
Ihe office and devotion of then tiew 
Upon a tawny fiont his captains heart 
Which in the scuffles of great fights hatti burst 
The buckles on his bieast reneges all temper 
And IS become the bellows and the fan 
To cool a gipsy s lust 


rf 


Nothing more has time to be said A.nton} and Cleopatra them- 
selves appear Their first words express the essence of romantic 
love a tacit contradiction of all that Philo seems to just 
suggested 

Cleo If it be love indeed tell me how much 

Ant There's beggaty m the love that can be reckon d 

Cleo 1 11 set a bourn how far to be belov d 

Ant Ihen must thou needs find out new heaven new earth 


Again immediatel}/, an attendant announces the amval of news from 
Rome The atmosphere of the Egyptian court changes W^e see^ 
the opposite effects of the intrusion on the two it most concerns 
Antony will not hear the messengers Cleopatra insists that he 
shall Antony is taunted with a wicked caricature of what the news 
might be, and of the relation in which he stands to Rome Yet the 
version is sufficient!} like to make Anton} blush — from anger or 
shame, or both 

Your dismission 

Is come from Caesai, therefoie hear it \ntony, 

Wheit s FuKia & process’* Caesar s would I say^ both'' 
Call m the messengers \s I am Egypt s queen, 

Thou blushest Antom and that blood of thine 
Is Caesar's homager, else so th} cheek pays shame 
When shnll-tongued Fulvia scolds' 

Antony’s reaction is to pitch his romantic \ows higher still, assert- 
ing his independence of Rome in terms that should leave no doubt 
as to where he stands 
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Let Rome in Tibei melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rang'd empire fall * Here is my space 
Kingdoms are clay our dungy earth alike 
Feeds beast as man the noblenebs of life 
Is to do thus, when such a mutual pan 
And such a twain can do t, in w’^hich I bind 
On pain of pumshment the world to wcct 
We stand up peerless 

This again has all the ring of absolute and heioic self-committal 
Cleopatra s reply, however, is t37pical both of heisClf and of the 
ambivalence that runs thiough evervthmg in the pla> 

^ ‘Excellent falsehood ^ 

Why did he marry Fulvia and not love her^ 
rU seem the fool I am not, Antony 
Will be himself 

Her first woids might be oxymoron or plain disbelief The next call 
up the vista of Anton} s past with its bioken pledges and un 
conscious insin&enties — ^if they were no more Her last w^oids aic 
highly ambiguous and turn the whole situation upside-down she 
IS the helpless creature wilfully blinding and deceiving herself 
Antony is the self-contained and calculating manipulatoi of hti 
weaknesses In iepl 3 ing Antony is like the man innocent of ju 
jitsu ^^o thinks he is pushmg when reall}' he is being pulled 

‘But stirr d b} Cleopatra 
Now , for the love of Love and her soft hours, 

Let's not confound the time with conference harsh 
What sport tonight^ 

Shakespeare gives the opeiative lines a subtle falsity of note that 
could equally indicate hearty play-acting, slightly awkw^ard self- 
consciousness, or wilful evasion Cleopatra's answer is realist and 
r comes with a new urgency 

‘Hear the ambassadors’ 

It dnves Antony also to something we can recognize as more full} 
himself — something that is perceptive and tinged with the masterful 
as well as the reckless 

‘Fie, wrangling queen ? 

Whom everything becomes, to chide, to laugh 
To weep, whose every passion fully stnves 
To make itself m thee fair and admir'd 
No messenger, but thine, and all alone, 

Tonight we'll wander through the streets and note 
The qualities of people Come, my queen. 

Last night you did desire it speak not to us' 

This IS not only Antony's view of Cleopatra's character, and a 
reliable account of what she is really hke It is also an expression 
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of the deliquescent reality at the heait of the play which 
incarnates itself most completely in the persons of the heio and 
heroine After Antony s speech, with this two-fold authority it 
bears, the comment of the soldiers seems peculiarly hmited and out 
of place 

Dem Is Caesar with Antonius pnz d so slight^ 

Phil Sir, sometimes when he is not Antony, 

He comes too short of that gieat property 
Which still should go with i^mtony 
Dem Ikam full sorry 

That he approves the common liar w^ho 
Thus speaks of him at Rome but I, -will hope 
Of better deeds tomorrow 

It serves to remind uu, howe\er, of the world that stands around 
the lovers, the world of the faithful soldier who can onl} understand 
the soldierly, the woild of the common liar that enjoys the un- 
pleasant Truth , the woild too of Rome and Caesar that is radically 
opposed to the woild of Eg^pt and Cleopatra 

Xhe first scene is only slightly more than sixty lines long Yet 
1^- is sufficient to illustrate all the main features of the play we have 
pointed to, and extensive enough to set up the swinging ambi- 
valences — the alternatives and ambiguities conslantl} proposed to 
choice— which will govern and control our whole leaction to the 
play There is the speed and oscillation the inteip^eipation ot 
Rome and Egj^pt and of present and past Above all there is the 
dialectic marriage of the contianes and their dissolution through 
union The jealousy of Cleopatra towards Fulvia, the outrage of 
Caesar to Antony's amour propre — these negative repulsions can 
serve to hold the mutual pair together as firmly as positive 
attractions Antony and Cleopatra are opposed to the w^orld that 
surrounds and isolates them In this isolation their union seems 
absolute, infinite, and self-sufficient Yet the war of the contranes 
pervades the love too In coming together they lapse, slide, and 
fall apart unceasingly 

The outstanding achievement of the first scene is the way m 
which it begins with the soldiers' condemnation and returns us at 
the end to the same thmg — allowxng for this side eighteen lines 
out of the sixty-two Yet at the end we are no longer satisfied as 
to the adequacy of what Demetrius and Philo sa} Not that what 
they say has been disproved by what we have seen of Antony and 
Cleopatra They are and they remain a strumpet and her fool To 
have any judgment at all is to choose, apparently, either the 
judgment of the soldiers at the beginning of the scene or the lovers' 
owm self-assessment that immediately follows it (Coleridge chose 
the former Dr Sitwell and Mi Traversi take the latter) To 
entertain either judgment however, is not enough The deliquescent 
truth is neither in them nor between them but contains both 
\ntony and Cleopatra is Shakespeare s cntique of judgment 
Scene I played out romantic love and lovers quarrels on a 
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lofty stage It also gave the sharp local comment of the soldiery 
Scene II takes the theme of love below-stairs and changes key It 
also gives the universal comment of the Soothsayer, with its 
suggestion that everything is already decided the tragedy is in the 
nature of things, now is already over the future past, the present 
always 

'In nature's infinite book of secrec}^ 

A little can I read 
I make not but foresee 

You have seen and prov d a fairer former foijtune 
Than that which is to approach' 

In place of the 'r/omance* of love, Charmian, Iras and Alexas give 
the 'reahty' The reality in this case is a strong succession of rich 
powerful, and adequate males 

Let me be married to three kings in a forenoon and widow them 
all, let me have a child at fifty to whom Herod of Jewry may 
do homage, find me to marry with Octavius Caesar, and com- 
panion me w^th my mistress 

It reads like a parody of Cleopatra s aspirations just as the women s 
bickering and teasing of Alexas mimic Cleopatra s handling of 
Antony 

'Alexas, — come, his fortune, his fortune 0^ let him marry a 
womSp-that cannot go sweet Isis, I beseech thee, and let her die 
too, and give him a worse, and let worse follow worse till the 
worst of all follow him laughing to his grave, fifty-fold a cuckold * ' 

This seems a nightmare version of Antony's fate — the reflection m 
a distorting mirror of the thoughts and feelings that course through 
Antony after Cleopatra's desertion in the disastrous sea-fight 

The group is interrupted in its fortune-tellmg by the entry of 
Cleopatra She is looking for Antony Her remarks prepare us 
4ox the different mood about to establish itself 

'Saw you my lord^ 

He was dispos'd to mirth, but on the sudden 
A Roman thought hath struck him* 

Antony is heard approaching Cleopatra immediately goes off 
Now that he is coming she will refuse to see him 

When Antony appears he is surrounded by the messengers from 
Rome and immersed m Roman affairs He veers savagely to &e 
point of view both of the soldiers in the first scene and 'the common 
liar' in Rome Throughout the pla> this is what marks him off 
from Cleopatra and makes him a more complex meeting-ground for 
the opposites than even she is herself He can understand and 
respond to the appeal of Rome as much as he can understand and 
respond to Egypt 

'Speak to me home mince not the general tongue. 

Name Cleopatra as she's called in Rome, 
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Rail thou in Fulvia's phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full licence as both truth and malice 
Have power to utter 0 • then we bring forth weeds 
When our quick winds lie still, and our ills told us 
Is as our eanng Fare thee well awhile 
These strong Egyptian fetters I must break. 

Or lose myself in dotage* 

The second messenger brings news of Fulvia s death It ^s 
characteristic of the play that what is hated dunng life should find 
favour once^t is dead Later in this scene that is reported to be 
the case with Pompey in the popular reaction to him 

our slippery people — 

Whose love is never link d to the deserver 
Till his deserts are past — ^begin to throw 
Pompe}/ the great and all his dignities 
Upon his son* 

This IS what happens too in Antony s case when, pnce he is dead, 
Octavius sings his praises It also happens when Cleopatra is 
thought to have committed suicide and Antony flings from vitu- 
peration to acclamation almost without pausing It happens now 
wih Fulvia Antony says 

There’s a great spint gone* Thus did I desire it 
What our contempts do often hurl from us ^ 

We wish it ours again, the present pleasure, 

By revolution lowenng, does become 
The opposite of itself she’s good being gone 
The hand could pluck her back that shov’d her on 
I must from this enchanting queen break off 

Typically, when he joins the general, Enobarbus summons all 
the counter-arguments To leave Egypt would be to kill Cleopatra^ 
’She IS cunning’, Antony says, ’past man s thought’ ’Alack, sirT 
no’, Enobarbus rejoins, 

her passions are made of nothing but the finest part of pure love 
We cannot call her winds and waters sighs and tears, they are 
greatei storms and tempests than almanacs can report this 
cannot be sunning in her, if it be, she makes a shower of ram 
as well as Jove’ 

Even if we read Enobarbus wordb as irony the double-irony that 
works by virtue of the constant ambivalence in the play still turns 
them back to something approaching the truth and Cleopatra s 
real distress and anxiety over Antony s departure have already cut 
through the scene hke a knife The dmg-dong continues 

int Would I had never seen her* 

Eno O, sir’ you had then left unseen a wonderful piece of 
w’-ork 
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Ant Fulvia is dead 
Eno Sir^ 

Ant Fulvia is dead 
Eno Fulvia^ 

Ant Dead 

Eno Why, sii, give the gods a thankful sacrifice this 
gnef is cro^\n d with consolation \our old smock bnngs 
forth a new petticoat 

Antony, howt^ei has made up his mind to go back to Rome 
Antony does go back to Rome — ^but not in the mood and not 
with the motives of thorough-going reformation in which he remains 
at the end of Scene II In Scene III the alchemy of the Shakes- 
pearean process is further at work It w^oiks to make Antony do 
the thing resolved upon but for reasons the very opposite of those 
which led him to the resolve The scene of his depaiture is chosen 
for Cleopatra s most sincere a\owal Having tormented Antony 
beyond all beanng ahe suddenl’^ breaks off with 

'Couiteous lord, one word 
bn you and I must part but that s not it 
Sir you and I have loved, but there s not it, 

That you know well something it is I would — 

0 my oblivion is a very Antony 
And I am all foi gotten 

Antony s final words m the scene almost catch the ver^ idiom of 
The Phoemx and the Turtle 

Xet us go Come 
Our sepal ation so abides and flies 
That thou, residing here, go'st yet with me, 

And I, hence fleeting, here remain wuth thee 
Away * ' 

It IS, so to speak, the honeymoon of the contraries — only possible 
while the lovers are apart 


III 

The first three scenes show how pervasive is that quality in 
technique and vision which we have called the Shakespearean 
'dialectic' It comes out in single images, it can permeate whole 
speeches, it governs the buJd-up inside each scene it explains the 
way one scene is related to another The word 'dialectic*, of 
course, is unfortunately post-Hegelian The thing we wish to point 
to, however, in using the word, is Shakespearean In Antony and 
Cleopatra Shakespeare needs the opposites that merge, unite, and 
fall apart They enable him to handle the reality he is wntmg 
about— the vast contaimng opposites of Rome and Egypt, the 
World and the Flesh 

Rome is the sphere of the political Shakespeare uses the 
contraries (long before Blake) to give some sort of rational account 
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of the irrationals there involved The common people, for example 
IS the common liar* Antonv has already noted that its love is 
never link d to the deserver till his deserts are past Caesar, too 
has his own cold knowledge of the same fact 

Tt hath been taught us from the primal state 
That he which is was wished until he were, 

And the ebb*d man, ne*er lo\ed till ne er worth love, 
Comes dear*d by being lack d This common body, 

Lik# to the vagabond flag upon the stream. 

Goes to and back lackeying the varying tide. 

To rot itself with motion* 

The great men however, behave exactly as they say the commons 
do, too With Anton}. Fulvia becomes dear d by being lack'd In 
Caesar s case it is the same The threat of Pompey makes him 
suddenly appreciate the grandeur of Anton} *s leadership, courage 
and endurance The magnanimous praise of Antony in Act V is 
only possible because Antony by then is dead The* law is general 
judgment is a kind of accommodation to the irrational on reason's 
part 

'men's judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes and things outward 
Do draw the inward quality after them, 

To suffer all alike' 

Even soldierly honour is looted in the ambiguous When 
Pompey *s man mentions his treacheroub scheme for disposing of 
all Pompey' s rivals at one blow (the rivals are also Pompey' s guests 
on board ship) Pompey exclaims 

'Ah, this thou should'st have done 
And not have spoke on't In me 'tis villainy, 

In thee *t had been good service Thou must know 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour, 

Mine honour it Repent that e er thy tongue 
Hath so betray d thine act, being done unknown 
I should ha\e found it afterwards w^ell done, 

But must condemn it now' 

The law^ is general because it reflects the nature of the terrene world 
— ^the tidal swing of the opposites on which all things balance on 
a motion that rots them away 

The self-destruction of things that rot with the motion which 
their own nature and situation dictate is almost obsessive with 
Shakespeare throughout the play The political world is the 
manipulation of the common body they despise by the great men 
whom the commons can never love until they are safely nd of them 
The pattern which remains constant in all the possible groupings 
is that of open conflict alternating with diseased truce, neither of 
them satisfactory 
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'Equality of two domestic powers 

Breeds scrupulous faction The hated giown to strength 
Are newly grown to love 
And quietness, grown sick of rest would purge 
any desperate change' 

Compacts between the great men merely repiesent the temporary 
sinking of lesser enmities in front of greater 

'lesser enmities give way to greatei 
Were t not that we stand up against them ^11 
Twere pregnant they would square amongst themselves 

Pompey's is a correct appreciation It is because of him that 
Octavius and Antony are reconciled The> will nvet the alhance 
by means of Antony s marriage to Caesar's sister Enobarbus knows 
automatically that this union is a certain way of making conflict 
ultimately inevitable 

'you shall find the bond that seems to tie their friendship together 
will be the very strangler of their amity' 

Octavia IS one of Shakespeare's nunoi tnumphs in the play, 
beautifully placed in relation to the mam figuies and the tenour of 
their meaning Her importance is apt to be overlooked unless her 
careful po^onmg is noted Her presence gives a symmetrical form 
to the main relations of the play Octavia is the opposite of 
Cleopatra as Antony is the oposite of Caesar She is woman made 
the submissive tool of Roman policy, whereas Cleopatra always 
strives to make the political subservient to her (It is the thought 
of being led in triumph by Caesar as much as the thought of 
Antony's death which finally decides Cleopatra foi suicide) Where 
Caesar and Cleopatra are simple and opposite Octavia—hke 
Antony — ^is a focal point for the contranes There is nothing in her 
ns a 'character-study' to account for the effect her presence has 
It is rather that she is transparent to the reality behind the play 
and one of its least rmstakable mediators On the occasions when 
she appears herself, or when mention is made of her, it is the inter- 
fluen^t Me of this reality rather than the personality of its vehicle 
which fills the scene 

Her first entry is significant It comes immediately after the 
triumvirate and Pompey have made their pact We have just 

heard the following satiric account of Lepidus' behaviour and 

Lepidus, like Octavia, has to stand between the two demi-Atlases 

Agrippa 'Tis a noble Lepidus 

Eno A very fine one 0 * how he loves Caesar 
Agn^a Nay, but how dearly he adores Mark Antony 
Eno Caesar? Why, he's the Jupiter of men I 
Agnppa What's Antony? the god of Jupiter 

Eno Spake you of Caesar? How, the nonpareil* 

Agnppa 0 Antony* O thou Arabian bird* 
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Then the trmm\iiate and Octavia come on Octavia stirs Antony 
deeply But the imagery in which his vision of her is clothed 
carries us past the person described to the varying tide' by which 
ever5d:hmg m the play is moved 

Her tongue will not obey her heart nor can 
Her heart obey her tongue the swan s down feather 
That stands upon the swell of the full tide 
And neither way inclines' 

Octavia nev«r escapes from her position midway between the 
contraries that maintain and split the world With Antony away 
in Athens, her brother first falls on Pompey then finds a pretext 
to destroy Lepidus He is now ready to mount fiis attack on the 
last remaining nval his competitor in top of all design' Hearing 
of it Octavia cries 

'A more unhappy lady, 

If this division chance, ne'er stood between. 

Praying for both parts 

Husband win, win brother 
Prays and destroys the prayer no midway 
'Twixt these extremes at all' 

Octavia s is the alternative plight to Cleopatra s for womanhood 
in the play The choice is merely between alternative methods 
of destruction — either at one's own hands, or through the gigency 
of the process The 'swan s down feather', like the 'vagaiiOnd flag', 
can only swing on the tide until it rots with motion 

Rome IS the world of pohtics and policy Its supreme term is 
Octavius Caesar himself He, like Octa\ia, must be brought into 
relation with the pattern which he helps in part to define Half 
his significance is lost if he is seen only as a 'character' In Octavius' 
case we have aids external to the play which help towards a clear 
focus on what Shakespeare intends by him He falls recognizably 
into Shakespeare's studies of the 'politician' — ^the senes that begins, 
with Richard III and continues down through Edmund 

Octavius is a notable development in the figure which started 
as a machiavel pure and simple Shakespeare now betrays no 
sign of alarm, no hint of revulsion or rejection, almost no trace 
of emotion in putting him into a story He is taken completely 
for granted He has arrived and he will stay He is part of the 
structure of things He is 'Rome' In matters of politics and policy 
it is obvious that only the politicians count and politics is one 
half of life The politician is a perfectly normal person Given all 
his own way he would doubtless bnng — as Octavius is certain his 
triumphs eventually will bring — a 'umversal peace' To be normal 
hke him, of course, and to enjoy the peace he offers, two conditions 
are necessary First, one must sacnfice the other half of life, then, 
one must be prepared to make complete submission By the time 
Shakespeare comes to depict Octavius he has refined away all the 
accidentals from the portrait — ^the diabolism, the rhetonc, the 
elaborate hypocnsy, the perverse glamour everything but the 
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essential deadhness and inescapabilit\ Octavxub marks an advance 
on Goneiil and Regan He shares their impatience with ta\ein and 
biothel He has no share in the lust which entraps c\en them 
We might almost doubt whether ()cta\ lus has an\ personal appetite 
at all e\en the lust for power His plan to lead Cleopatra in 
triumph has the appearance of a desire for personal satisfaction, 
but it IS more likely that it fits into an impeisonal wish on Caesar^ 
part to subdue all things to Rome Caesai, of course, is Rome— 
but a kind of impersonal embodiment He is moie like a cold and 
universal force than a warm-blooded man He is the»perfect com- 
missar, invulnerable as no human being should be Egypt has no 
part in his composition 

Caesar has the deceitfulness of the machia\el but he pla^b hit 
cards without any flourish He can relj on his opponents to undo 
themsehes they are more complicated than he He puts the 
deserters from Anton} in the \an of his owm battle 

‘Plant those that are revolted in the \an 
That Anton> may seem to spend h^s fur\ 

Upon himself 

The strength and weakness of those ranged against him constitute 
Caesar s fifth column The opposition will rot awa^ or eat the swoid 
it fights with 

It^is in the last act that Egypt and Rome conlront each other 
singly, tG^ duphcity of Caesar pitted against the duplicity of 
Cleopatra There is no doubt as to who shall survne the contest 
The tension is maintained throughout the fifth act only by the 
doubt left in the spectator s mind nght up to the end as to which 
way Cleopatra will jump will she accept submission or will she 
take her own life^ The whole play has prepared us for just this 
doubt In a sense whichever way the decision goes it is immaterial 
The point of the play is not the decisions taken but the dubieties 
^nd ambivalences from which choice springs — ^the bairen choice 
that only hastens its own negation Rome from the nature of things, 
can admit no compromise Egypt equally , can never submit to its 
contrary So Cleopatra kills herself 

Cleopatra has been loved by recent commentators not wisely 
but too well As Caesar impersonates the World she, of course, 
incarnates the Flesh Part of Shakespeare s sleight of hand in the 
play — ^his trickery with our normal standards and powers of 
judgment — ^is to construct an account of the human universe con- 
sisting of only these two teims There is no suggestion that the 
dichotomy is resolvable unless we are willing to take the delusions 
of either party as a resolution, the ‘universal peace' of Caesar, the 
Egypt-beyond-the-grave of Antony and Cleopatra in therr autotoxic 
exaltations before they kill themselves 

Cleopatra is the Flesh, deciduous, opulent and endlessly 
renewable 

‘she did make defect perfection 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
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Her infinite variety, other women cloy 
The appetites they feed but she makes hungry 
Where most she satisfies, for vilest things 
Become themselves m her that the holy priests 
Bless her when she is nggish’ 

The Flesh is also the female principle Cleopatra is Eve, and 
Woman 

'No more but e en a woman, and commanded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
An<f does the meanest chares’ 

She is also Cnee 

Let witchcraft join with beauty, lust with both*’ 

Shakespeare gives Cleopatra everythmg of which he is capable 
except his final and absolute approval Cleopatra is not an Octavia, 
much less a Cordelia The profusion of nch and hectic colour that 
surrounds her is the colour of the endless cycle of growth and decay, 
new greenery on old rottenness, the colour of the passions, the 
wild flaring of life as it bums itself nchly away to death so that 
love of life and greed for death become indistinguishable 

'there is mettle in death which commits some loving act upon 
her, she hath such a celenty m dying 

The strength of the case Shakespeare puts against her is undemable 
The soldiers, and Caesar, and Antony when the consciousness of 
Rome speaks through him are right as far as they go The strength 
of the case for her is that it is only Rome that condemns her And 
Egypt IS a force as universal as Rome — as hot as the other is cold, 
as inevitably self-renewnng as the other is mescapably deadly And 
the only appeal that can be made in the play is from Egypt to 
Rome, from Rome to Eg5^t And neither of these is final, because 
between them they have brought down Antony, the 'man of men’ 
For the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra is above all the 
tragedy of Antony His human stature is greater than either 
Cleopatra’s or Caesar’s Yet there is no sphere m which he can 
express himself except either Rome or Egypt and to bestride both 
like a colossus and keep his balance is impossible The opposites 
play through Antony and play with him, and finally destroy him 
To Caesar (while Antony is m Egypt, and ahve) he is 

'A man who is the abstract of all faults 
That all men follow’ 

To Cleopatra he appears mstead a 'heavenly mmgle , 

'Be’st thou sad or meny. 

The violence of either thee becomes. 

So it does no man else’ 
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When she sees him returning safe from the battlefield she cnes 

*0 infinite virtue J Com st thou smiling from 
The world's great snare uncaught ^ 

After he is dead she lemembers him as a kind of Mais 

His face was as the hea\enb and therein stuck 

A sun and moon which kept their course, and lighted 

This little O the earth 

His legs bestnd the ocean, his rear d arm 

Crested the world, his voice w^as propertied 

As all the tuned spheres and that to friends 

But when he meant to quail and shake the orb. 

He was a rattling thunder For his bounty 

There was no winter in't, an autumn 'twas 

That grew flie more by reaping, his delights 

Were dolphm-hke, they show d his back above 

The element they li\ed in, in his hveiy 

Walk d crowns and crownets, lealms and islands w^ere 

As plates dropped from his pocket 

Nature wants stuff 

To vie strange forms with fancy, yet t’lmagme 
An Antony were nature's piece 'gainst fancy 
Condemning shadows quite' 

This of course, is again the past catching fire from the urgent needs 
of the present, flaring in memoiy and imagination as it never did 
in actuahty Antony is nothing so unambiguous as this The most 
judicious account of him is that of Lepidus when he is replying to 
Caesar's stnetures 

T must not think there are 
Evils enow to darken all his goodness 
His faults in him seem as the spots of heaven. 

More fiery by night's blackness, hereditary 
Rather than purchased, what he cannot change 
Than what he chooses' 

Here the ambiguities of the play's moral universe get their com 
pletest expression faults shine like stars, the heaven is black, the 
stars are spots Ambivalence need go no further 

IV 

The earlier cntiasm of Antony and Cleopatra tended to stress 
the downfall of the soldier in the middle-aged infatuate More recent 
cnticism has seen the play as the epiphany of the soldier in the lover, 
and the re-assurance of all concerned that death is not the end In 
the view that has been put forward here neither of these is right 
The meaning of Antony and Cleopatra is in the Shakespearean 
'dialectic' — in the dehquescent reahty that expresses itself through 
the contraries 
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Antony and Cleopatra swims with glamoui Once we lose sight 
of the controlling structure of the opposites which holds the play 
together we are at the mercy of any random selection from its 
occasions And occasions abound — moments opinions, moods, 
speeches, characters fragments of situation, forked mountains and 
blue promontories, imposed upon us with all the force of a 'giant 
power' It IS, then eminently understandable that cntics should 
succumb like Antony or hold aloof like Demetrius and Philo 

The Roman condemnation of the lovers is obviously inadequate 
The sentimenlfil reaction in their favour is equally mistaken There 
IS no so-called 'love-romanticism in the play The flesh has its 
glory and passion its witchery Love m Antony and Cleopatra 
is both these The love of Antony and Cleopatra,*however, is not 
asserted as a final value The whole tenour of the play in fact, 
moves in an opposite direction Egypt is the Egypt of the biblical 
glosses exile from the spint, thraldom to the flesh-pots, dimmution 
of human kindness To go further still in sentimentality and claim 
that there is a 'redemption' motif in Antony and Cleopatra's love 
IS an even more violent error To the Shakespeare who wrote 
King Lear it would surely smack of blasphemy The fourth and 
fifth acts of Antony and Cleopatra are not epiphanies They are the 
ends moved to bv that process whereby things rot themselves with 
motion — ^unhappy and bedizened and sordid, streaked with the 
mean, ignoble the contemptible Shakespeare may have his plays 
in which 'redemption' is a theme (and I think he has) bvt Antony 
and Cleopatra is not one of them 

Antony and Cleopatra is an account of things in terms of the 
World and the Flesh Rome and Egypt, the two great contranes 
that maintain and destroy each other, considered apart from any 
third sphere which might stand over against them How is it related 
to the plays of the great period' the period which comes to an 
end with Kvng Lear'^ 

The clue is given, I think, in the missmg third term Antony 
and Cleopatra is the deliberate construction of a world without a* 
Cordelia Shakespeare's symbol for a reahty that transcends the 
political and the personal and 

'redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to 

One must call the construction deliberate, because after Ktng Lear 
there can be no doubt that Shakespeare knew exactly where he 
was in these matters Both Antony and Cleopatra and Conolanus 
follow North's Plutarch without benefit of clergy Both Antony 
and Conolanus were cited by the sixteenth century moralists as 
notable examples of heathen men who lacked patience — ^the one 
committing suicide, the other rebelhng against his country In 
Antony and Cleopatra suicide is the general fate of those who wish 
to die Cleopatra gives the audience a conscious reminder of the 
un-Chnstian ethos involved 
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All s but naught, 

Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death 
Ere death dare come to us^ ' 

The Christian woild-view in Shakespeare s time turned round 
a number of conceptions which were co\eied b\ the Ehzabethans 
m their examination of the meanings of Nature The theme of 
‘Nature' runs through the whole of Macbeth, Ktr^g Lear, and 
Tvmon Its absence from Antony and Cleopatra suggests Shakes 
peare's satisfaction that foi him the theme is exhausted He is 
inwardly free n©w to look at a classical stor3^ deliberately excise 
the Christian core of his thought, and make up his account in terms 
of what then remains over 

This explains the effect, I thmk, of Antony and Cleopatra 
Freedom from the compulsive theme of the Natures, the conscious 
security gained from having gi\en it final expression, enabled 
Shakespeare to handle something new and something which was 
bound to be intrinsically simpler Pait of the energy formerly 
absorbed in grapplmg with theme now bestows itself on technique 
Antony and Cleopatra gives the impression of being a technical 
towr de force which Shakespeare enjoyed for its own sake 

The excision also explains I think, the tone of the play— -the 
sense cof npe-rottenness and hopelessness, the vision of self 
destructidfi, the feeling of stienuous frustration and fe\ered futihty, 
that which finds its greatest expression in Antony's speech before 
he gives himself his death-blow 

‘Now 

All length is torture, since the torch is out, 

Lie down and stray no further Now all labour 
Mars what it does, yea, very force entangles 
Itself with strength seal then and all is done 

The excision, finally, explains what might be regarded as a 
dimmution of scope in Antony and Cleopatra We are, of course, 
only companng Shakespeare with himself The theme of Rome and 
Egypt, however, is simpler than the theme of ‘Nature', the tnck 
of using the contraries (again, for Shakespeare) relatively an easy 
way of organizing the universe It is unusual, at any rate, for 
Shakespeare to rely on one trick so completely as he seems to do 
in Antony and Cleopatra At times we are almost tempted to believe 
he has fallen a victim of habitual mannensm 

One last comment might be made We referred at the begm 
nmg of this essay to Shakespeare's surpnsing capacity for 
self-renewal Antony and Cleopatra is not the aftermath of Lec^ 
in any pejorative sense There is something m it that is new and 
exatmg and profound Shakespeare remained still the youngest 
and the greatest of his contemporanes In Antony and Cleopatra 
he IS making his own adjustments to the new Jacobean tastes The 
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play IS Shakespeare's study of Mars and Venus — ^the presiding 
deities of Baroque society, painted for us again and again on the 
canvasses of his tune It shows us Virtue the root of the heroic 
m man, turned merely into vtrtu the wamor s art, and both of 
them ensnared m the world very force entanghng itself with 
strength It depicts the *man of men' soldiering for a cynical Rome 
or whoring on furlough in a reckless Egypt It is the tragedy of the 
destruction of man, the creative spint, in perverse war and insensate 
love — the two complementary and opposed halves of a dis creating 
society 

John F Danby 

REQUIRED LITERATURE 
COURSES AS A 
CONTRIBUTION TO CULTURE 

A NOTE ON AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 


T HIb essay is based on the expenence of teaching required 
Enghsh subjects for two years m two State Universities, one 
m the Midwest, and one in the Pacific Northwest, of the U S A 
The problems descnbed may seem crude the arguments obvious 
even blatantly so It is because the problems are crude, because the 
conclusions they suggest, however obvious, are so difficult to act 
upon in the circumstances, that I believe the article to be worth 
writing Only through contact with these Amencan students, and 
the conditons in which they are taught, have I learned whalf 
phrases like ^educating an ^hte' ‘equality of opportunity', ‘a core 
of common culture' and so forth mean and do not mean 

Culture in Amencan education cannot be used m Mr Eliot's 
sense of something imbibed in family and commumty life 
for much Amencan teaching is intended to wean children aw a} 
from an alien cultural inhentance For many Amencans national 
education is not even given m their mother tongue Genuine 
Amencan cultures took root in New England, m the Southern States 
but they have disintegrated in a newer community which has pro- 
duced, so far, little that touches the general public but a commercial 
pseudo culture frankly intended for the immature m years or 
mentality This situation is well known, and results m the passing 
round of terms like ‘decadence' and 'disintegration', terms 
which, when not analysed, can only make people shut their eyes 
and let the landslide carry them away (I refer readers here to Mr 
Bantock’s comments in his artcle 'Mr Ebot and Educabon , 
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Scrutiny, March 1949 ) Two questions aie impoitant heie Can 
education do anything to salvage or create culture in a community 
where it has disintegrated^ Are the people boin into a disinte- 
grated culture necessarily disintegrated in themselves^ Further 
the educators in a democratic society w^ho adopt the belief that 
culture, or a substitute for it can be acquired at school must 
consider two hypotheses — ^that the community as a whole can be 
given, through education, a lowest common measure of culture, 
which will be sufficiently high to fonn a woithy national culture 
or that, the fiist hypothesis being unsound, there is^a fair means 
of selecting an elite to acquire culture and tiansmit it to others The 
first hypothesis is the most popular in America and is acted upon 
in the State University The second is implicit in the selection of 
gifted students for private colleges 

Before commentmg on attempts to suppty Americans with 'a 
common core of culture' one should understand the conditions 
Amencan teachers have to face 

Many State Universities accept all students who graduate from 
High School, -^hat is who obtain passing grades m a sufficient 
number of subjects, computed by adding up * credit houis The 
more students, the laiger the giant the University receives thus 
educators are in the hands of administrators with financial consid 
erations in mind After the war the G I bill of rights subsidising 
further education for all veterans, ^ brought into the Universities 
a large number of men who would not previously have considered 
trymg to obtain a degree A large number of entrants diop out 
dunng the first two years, but not generally before they have been 
‘exposed to' (as the saying is) required language and literature 
In such classes there are students from every type of home includ- 
ing nearly illiterate and foreign speaking, and every kind of school, 
from the small rural, to the huge impersonal urban There are few 
references a teacher can make which will be understood by all 
^students, Superman, Li'l Abner Walter Winchell The Readers 
Digest Lana Turner, hotrods, baseball and boxing stars, would 
meet general recogmhon One cannot assume knowledge of 
classical, literary or biblical allusions,® or histoncal ones, except 


Weterans in America, are, of course, ex-service men I would 
like to add that many justified and are justifying, the educational 
grant received, and that it is among them the most serious students 
are often found 

student once came up after class and asked Ts Apollo m 
Shakespeare or the Bible I spoke about Greek myths, but he 
still seemed dissatisfied, and said something about a man in a play 
‘whose wife done him wrong or he thought she did' I then 
remembered Ronald Colman was appeanng at a local cmema in 
The Double Life' and asked if he meant ‘Othello' I was then 
able to satisfy him I don't give this anecdote in order to sneer at 
a student who had the cunosity to seek for knowledge, but his state 
of mind IS typical of the sort of confusion one finds 
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for the highlightb of American histoi}^ If English readers are 
inchned to feel complacent at this point they should ask them- 
selves what would happen if the Universities were filled by an 
influx of school leavers, qualified merely by finishing the courses 
provided in any type of English secondary school I belie\e only 
one section of English students would show to advantage — ^the more 
intelligent among those educated at secondary schools of the 
'grammar school type This is not intended as a cntiasm of the 
teachers in other kinds of school, but as a comment on the condi 
tions which^ they often teach The American High School is 
certainly inferior to the English Grammar School m prepaiing the 
more intelligent students — ^it makes one very uneasy about the 
pohcy of sinking English Grammar Schools mfe comprehensive 
schools of the American type 

There is not space here to discuss probable reasons why many 
students come from High School so inadequately prepared m 
English Sound Enghsh teacnmg is hampered by the system ot 
organising work in self-contained units of study hy reading extracts 
and short poems rather than long complete worksc. and by testing 
the student's readmg by bnef, factual 'quizzes , as they are called 
I have written more fully on testing and grading in two articles on 
American State Universities that appeared in March and Apiil in 
The Journal of Education I w^ould add that there are classes 
in American schools well taught by inspiring teachers 

It should be remembered as well that American educators are 
faced with a difficulty 'old countries do not have to meet How- 
ever far we in England have disrupted our culture, we still live 
in the family mansion Our literature is closely bound up with our 
history and geography, so that in nearly every locdlit}- children s 
imaginations can be awakened by the sight of buildings, pictures or 
a countryside associated with what they read In only a few 
Amencan areas is this true Whatever culture Americans decide 
to study as 'a common core' and a basis for understanding and 
creating Amencan hterature they must choose from anoth^ 
contment A knowledge of Western European or, at any rate, 
Enghsh hterature, is generally recognized as essential to the 'com- 
mon core', but Engh^ literature is, to young Amencans, a foreign 
literature, its writers foreign wnteis 

Worlnng conditions present other problems Teachers must 
often take unduly large numbers in inconvement and uncomfortable 
rooms Many students resent compulsion to attend required courses 
They want a University degree as an economic and social asset, 
and are sometimes making effort and sacnfices to obtain it 
Before they can enter a school, such as Dentistry, or Busmess 
Admamstration they find they must make a passing grade in essay- 
wntmg, and in the study of out of date au&ors who seem unable 
to express themselves in 'plain Enghsh' They lebel m spirit , 
but they must sit through the classes, where their chief aim is to 
discover, and satisfy, the grading idios3mcrasies of the professor 

The kind of course planned to meet these conditions \ anes, but 
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IS usually one of two types — ^the Surve}/ , or the Appreciation Course 
The Survey Course is intended to provide a chronological frame 
work, and the class uses a book of extracts Last year I taught 
from a syllabus that prescribed three terms' work, three classes per 
week The first term's assignment was from Beowulf (m transla 
tion) to the seventeenth-century lyric poets, the second from Milton 
to Colendge, and the third from Byron to Housman Extracts to 
be read included Gawayne and the Green Kmght (translated), 
Marlowe s Dr Faustus or Jonson s Volpone the fiist book of the 
Faene Queene the hist two books of Paradise Lost and Adonais 
Most major and some minor figures were represented Many of 
the students had never read material requiring more concentration 
than the Reader^s Digest and some probably read voluntarily only 
comic stnps, sports pages, and campus news For most this was 
almost then- first, and certainly their last taste of English Literature 
A small percentage would eventually take English as their major 
study For them the course might provide a useful framework, 
though anything so superficial seems a dangerous beginning It 
cannot make a* student aware of the living connection between 
wnters and their penod, and so he will only learn chronology in a 
mechanical way One enthusiastic student compared the course to 
*offenng a child a candy stick and continually taking it away 
again He thought it an excellent way of destroying a student's 
interest by constant frustration An attempt is being made in this 
department to improve this particular course, making it less crowded 
by giving at least a week to each author But the vdue of a Survey 
Course as a means of filhng a 'cultural gap' is frequently questioned 
by its teachers 

The course which I taught m another University had no name 
other than ‘Enghsh 430' but its object was to interest students in 
different kinds of literature, drawn from English and American 
authors, and introduce them to the commoner hterary techmques 
^d critical terms It was experimental, and generally regarded 
as unsatsfactory by the department For administrative reasons it 
was crammed into ten weeks, with five classes a week Text books 
were used — a selection of short American novels (Henry James, 
Stephen Crane, Scott Fitzgerald, etc ), a selection of plays 
(Sophocles, Congreve, Wilde, O'Neill, etc ) and 'Understanding 
Poetry' by Brooks and Warren The reason why students used 
text books rather than the library was shortage of hbrary accommo- 
dation The chief difficulty, apart from speed and superficiality, 
was the shapelessness of the course I taught it four times over 
durmg one year and was never able to give it coherence I do not 
suppose It will remam long in its present form Like the Survev 
Course,^ it illustrates the temptation, in planmng one course as the 
student's sole expenence of literature to mclude far too much, and 
to give too httle attention to the students’ mentality, interests and 
previous education ^ 

One second term composition course I taught had possibilities 
as an introduction to hterature It was devoted to the preparation 
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of a term paper based on a study of selected essays of Addison and 
Steele The course was supposed to give training in setting out 
and footnoting a paper of this kind, but its greatest value lay in 
making the students read closely, and face problems of interpreta- 
tion When one realised the difficulty they had in understanding 
when Addison was writing humorously and ironically, and in grasp- 
ing the relationship between Addison and Steele and the fictitious 
Spectator, one was appalled to think that the same students were 
struggling with the Survey Course previously described Addison 
and Steele w^e chosen for this course partly because of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining suitable material m convemently published form 
They were too alien to hold, for ten weeks, the mtgrest of students 
livmg in the Pacific Noithwest 

The two years during which I taught at these tw^o different 
institutions were too brief a time for me to do much to alter my own 
errors of approach I found myself by the end, concentrating 
on two mam points — convincing the students, at the cost of being 
irrelevant and anecdotal, that the writers crammed into their text 
books were once living men and women, and interpreting the works 
by reading aloud and explaimng difficult words and phrases I 
was not able to use discussion as much or as effectively as I could 
wish because of the size of the class, the unwillingness of the 
students to make themsehes conspicuous, and appear to be trying 
for better grades by joining in, and, in one case the type of* room 
in which I taught — a gloomy amphitheatre built for the Dramatic 
School 

I will return now to phrases I quoted at the beginnmg of the 
essay and reconsider them in the light of the admittedly hmited 
expenence which I have had 

It IS idle to argue about whether one should educate a cultural 
'elite' One does that anyway No one has yet evolved a system 
whereby some students will not be more sensitive than others to 
literature more able to enter into imaginative sympathy with the 
cultural life of other ages and peoples However much such 
students are handicapped by being placed in large classes with those 
less intelhgent and less interested, and by being gi\en stereotyped 
assignments and mechanical tests they will remain sensitive and 
intelligent But there is a great nsk that they will also be arrogant, 
superficial and cynical Humility is not acquired through being 
forced to keep the same pace as one's infenors, to be truly humble 
one should be allowed one s full scope, and so come to appreciate 
one s limitations The problem is not the existence of an 6hte, 
but its relationship to the rest of the community Danger comes 
wffien it regards the less perspicacious as creatures to be fooled, and 
used for its owm ends I would not argue that it is good to segre- 


^he Director of the course told us of one student who was failing 
and was sent to him After a long discussion he found the boy did 
not know how to read poetry He believed each line should be 
read as a complete sentence 
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gate the best students in Colleges or Universities of the Ivory Tower 
kind But I am sure it is bad to throw them into educational 
factones without considering their special needs That is not 
equahty of opportunity 

If selection is necessary there must be a method of selection 
I do not myself believe that any psychologically de\ised test is as 
good, at any late for candidates for courses m the humanities, as 
the essay type of examination I admit accurate giading of such 
is not easy 

There is a type of student who must not be forgotten m this 
discussion — the student who is interested in literature and sensitive 
to its values, ^nd vet through poor pre\ious education or some 
other reason, is too inarticulate to leach the level of University 
work Such have an impoitant part to play in keeping interest in 
literature alive m then community But their latent interests and 
abilities are not easily discovered bv methods of educational testing 
Patient teaching may be necessaiy befoie some unexpected flower 
mg comes, and then it may be only expressed by a gleam m the 
eye or a collcTquial phrase The presence of such students shows 
that further education should be widespread for those who wish 
to avail themselves of it Preferably it should be in tutoiial groups 

A ‘common core of culture cannot be provided by isolated 
literature courses given in Universities if there has been little founda 
tion provided earlier in school life Some traditional material, in 
particulai the best known Greek myths and Bible stories, is 
necessary as a basis for understanding modern liteiature The aim 
should not be to do* certain reputable authors and books, but to 
learn to read with comprehension and interest If pupils can do 
this it is not necessary to worry too much about a common core* 
Such a conception is aitificial in a disintegrated society The 
important thing is that as many people as possible should, at their 
level of understandmg, appreciate human values as shown through 
literature The most sensitive and intelligent will be the most 
refined, and, let us hope, least prejudiced in their selection 

Margaret Diggle 
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We do not know veiy much of the futuie 
Except that from generation to generation 
The same things happen again and agam 

Murder In The Cathedral 

D ifferent compositions require different efforts to read them 
comprehendmgly and it is a peculiar and consistent effort 
that The Family Reunion demands This e^ort is, I should 
say, towards vigilance— a vigilance agamst misuncJerstandmg— and 
it arises partly fiom the fact that the play is deeply personal, partly 
from the elaboration and intricacy of the theme Much denser here 
than in Murder In the Cathedral are the echoes from Ehot s poems 
There is, as so fiequently the obsessive consciousness of the seasons 
(very apposite in a play that deals with similar cyclical phenomena), 
and there are the very nearly direct references to poems like The 
Hollow Men, The Waste Land and, particularly, Burnt Norton 
This in itself aigues a degree of self-imphcation not found in the 
earher play, and the argument is endorsed when we consider that 
even as early as The Waste Land (1922) Ehot was already touchmg 
on the theme of heieditary misfortune or gmlt The fact of personal 
preoccupation having been tentati\ely established, however, it is 
necessary, for the time being, to discard it from the conscious 
appraisal of the play inductive biography or psycho analysis, 
especially of a living writer, is never criticism I mention it here 
only to make a point to which we shall later revert 

As Ehot himself several times remarks in the text, the theme 
of the play is 'unsayable', only to be stated obhquely, and it is this 
fact which determines the technique he uses This, the techmque, 
can only be called algebraic It is the unfocussing of what one 
may presume to be a concrete personal expenence until only it? 
abstract pattern its ‘algebra’, is perceived, and the supenmposition 
of this pattern upon a different and fictitious aggregate of facts It is 
with these fictitious facts that we are concerned They have so 
often been misrepresented that a short preliminary summary will 
not be out of place 

Briefly, we may say that The Family Reunion is the story of 
two generations, and of the interaction of the older upon the 
younger We are given to understand that the marriage between 
Amy, Dowager Lady Monchensey, and the deceased Lord Monchen- 
sey was not a happy one There was no ecstasy’ Also we are 
given imprecise but substantial suggestions that at some time dunng 
the marnage — a summer day of unusual heat’ — ^there occurred an 
adultery between the husband and his wife’s sister, Agatha At 


Characteristically derogatory remarks on fortune-telling and as 
trolog}?' (as in The Dry Salvages) also figure 
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some time after this Lord Monchensey planned to murder his wife, 
but was deterred from doing so by Agatha, her reason being that 
Amy was pregnant As she later confesses to Harr}^ Agatha felt 
then that only vicanously, through Amy's children would she ever 
enjoy motherhood The child is in due course bom and this is 
Harry, the mam figure in the plaj There art two moie sons and 
then the father, Lord Monchensey dies Harry is from an early 
age destined by his mother to marry an eligible and conformist 
cousin, Mary, but this arrangement does not come off Instead he 
marries a stranger whom only \gatha is permitted to meet Seven 
years after the marriage this younger Lady Monchensey disappears 
dunng a voyage across the Atlantic with her husband, and her 
death is presumed to be accidental About a year after the voyage 
Harry returns to his home Wishwood, foi the family reumon that 
13 arranged for his mother s birthdays and, almost upon entenng 
the house, declares that his wife did not fall overboard, but that he 
pushed her It is from this point onwards that the mam acton 
of the play develops The problem is to analyse dramatically, the 
motive which -has prompted this 'murder and to show how the 
analysis relieves Harry of some of the burden of guilt under which 
he IS suffering, restoring him fiom the awful privacy of the insane 
mind' to a place 'somewhcie on the other side of despair' 

One preliminary, however, we need to be quite sure about 
before proceeding with the development, and that is this queston 
ot the*' ‘murder’ I have put the term m inverted commas partly 
because it is never quite confirmed, and partly because it is more 
of a symbol than a fact As Agatha later remarks, 

What we have written is not a story of detection. 

Of crime and punishment, but of sin and expiaton 

Ihe act IS not that is to say, a physical reality, a push, rather 
IS it to be equated with a whole complex of attitudes, the whole 
context of that (possibly imaginary) moment of murder' on the 
^oat If it means anything, it is nearer to the concept of un- 
happmess m marnage than to the concept of killing I will later 
endeavour to show what difficulties arise m relation to this treat 
ment of the term For the moment it is perhaps enough to realize 
that the act is consistently soft-pedalled With this in mind we 
can proceed with the play 

The analysis of Harry s state of mind is naturally complex— 
a succession of hmts, of indirect elucidations that does not so much 
conclude in certitude as slowly arrive at a preponderance of it 
Two of the characters are principally concerned in helping Harry 
to explam himself to himself Mary and Agatha It might be said 
m this connecton that while Mary diagnoses Agatha cures It is 
Mary who, in the second scene of Part I, points out to Harry that 
his suffering is not an objective thing, but something self-imposed 
the sub-consaous mind's punishment for what it regards as a trans- 
gression This IS not, of course, enough by itself to effect a catharsis, 
and Harry's remorse remains to torture him In terms of the 
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dramatic symbolism, that is, the Eumemdes appear Later, m the 
balanced second scene of Part II, Agatha tells Harry of the earlier 
family history and of the relations between his father and mother 
In the light of these revelations Harry perceives that the un- 
happiness of his marriage the disposition towards 'murder', is in 
some sense hereditary and not simply the result of individual 
exceptional weakness in himself His burden of guilt at once begins 
a metamorphosis From the negati\es of regret self-mistrust and 
suffering his attitude shifts round to the positives of repentance and 
the will to ex^iiate his sin ^ It is, I think, one of the play s great 
merits that it so successfully demonstrates how difi&cult and how 
far-reaching such a change of attitude may be 'Qiereafter Harry 
is free to go on his way — ^Amy's attempt ('to become a missionary ) 
should warn us that this cannot be paraphrased — 

To the worship in the desert, the thirst and deprivation 
A stony sanctuary and a primitive altar, 

The heat of the sun and the icy vigil, 

A care over lives of humble people 

The lesson of ignorance of incurable diseases 

Such things are possible , he adds And 
It IS love and terror 

Of what waits and wants me, and will not let me fall 


Such, in outline, is the narrative of the play It will be 
appreciated that this is only a basis from which to begm a critical 
appraisal of the whole Poetic Drama is in some ways, perhaps, 
like Programme Music, since in each of these art-forms something 
relati\ely abstract and absolute is made to do a menial task In 
each case, I w^ould suggest, it is still the generalized references and 
effects — ^the poetry the music — ^that matter most, and so here ^ 
What is important in reading or watching The Family Reunion is,’ 
m part at least, the sense of the play as an emotional or poetic 
experience the sense of being disturbed, confused, lifted as if upon 
spear-points, and cast down again into the resolution In part, also 


^Compare C M Bowra's comment on Oedipus 'He is not to be 
condemned for resisting his destiny, but to be admired for accepting 
it in all its horror and for being ready to work with the god to see 
that he makes his full amends He who has been the victim and 
the sufferer regains the initiative and takes his destiny into his own 
hands {Sophoclean Tragedy, p 185) See also Gilbert Murray & 
Aeschylus (Oxford, 1940) p 202 et seq Harry we might say, 
follows the Furies because he realizes that only in the contem- 
plation of his dead wife's suffermg, her state-of-being-wronged, can 
he see his own sinfulness, and thus reach true humility, and so God 
I need hardly add that this play is quite as implicitly 'religious' as 
IS Murder in the Cathedral overtly 
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one has to appreciate the texture of thought m the play, the detail 
with which the original bare idea has been cumulatively invested 
It IS not the factual donnees of the plot, but the significances and 
subtleties through which these are made to e\olve that matter most 
And here one can point out that in this play Eliot has once agam 
succeeded in condensing a theme of the very widest significance 
into a wieldy and comprehensible unit I say 'once again' because 
the technique operating largely by means of references, mvites a 
comparison, mutatis mutandis, with the analogous condensing found 
in The Waste Land, in the minor poems and in the Qlartets There 
too we find a subject-matter which while it leiains a maximum of 
implication, is nevertheless reduced to a quintessence 

There are, chiefly, two sorts of reference m The Family Re 
union those which make connection with psychological theory, 
and those which make connection with Gieek myths and the Greek 
tiagedies in which the myths were used Eliot had already expen 
mented with both types (I need only instance the 'Mother mother ^ 
term m Difficulties Of A Statesman and the Anstophanic-cum 
Aeschylean torches about Sweeney Agomste^) and in this play he 
sought to integrate them more fully than hitheito What was the 
basis for integration will I think, be ob\ lous it we remember the 
use of such a designation as 'Oedipus complex' m psycho-analysis 
One of the pnncipal preoccupations of the Oiesteia (Eliot's most 
specific source') is with the idea of the transmissibility of sin It 
is the*^ banquet of Thyestes that leaves a curse upon the house of 
Agamemnon, and it is under the operation of this curse that 
Agamemnon commits the impious crime of sacrificing his daughter, 
Iphigema This, in turn, generates a curse — or perhaps rather 
extends the onginal — and the consequence is that Clytemnestra kills 
her husband This, too, is an impure act, and the cycle proceeds 
Granted such a belief in the inexorability of fate it is only by the 
positing of an intercessionary God that the chain can ever be broken, 
and looked at in this hght the Athena- Apollo deity m the Eumenides 
'’can be to some extent likened to the Saviour of the New Testament, 
who taught that God was not only Jehovah — ^Vengeance and 
Punishment — ^but Love and Forgiveness also This shadowy identity 
IS indeed something which may help us to understand the present 
play 

Now this idea of the transmissibility of sin, of the visitation 
of the sms of the fathers upon the children, is very much the case 
as It IS thought shll to obtain in the field of mental conflict 'The 
child grown up', says the psychologist, 'is the parent in the next 
generation, and so neurosis is handed on and on' To put the 
matter at its simplest level one might perhaps take the example 
of children whose parents have been divorced It is common know 
ledge that, should this occur dunng the formative years of the 
children, they generally find it difficult to make a happy mamage 


^A quotation from ConolanMS V, ui , but Eliot is, in the poem, 
qmte clearly using it in his own way and for his own purposes 
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for themselves, and indeed ha\e difficulty with most inter-sexual 
relationships But one does not want to simplify the point too much 

It is, then this parallel, in its religious as well as its intellectual 
implications that forms the axis upon which The Family Reumon 
13 onentated, and the dramatist is I think at pains to keep his 
co-ordinates plain Continually in the diction there appear phrases 
that are simply paraphrases of psychological technical terms Thus 
we have the loop in time' for the paralysis to which neurosis (some- 
times literally) gives rise and, for therapeutic catharsis a passage 
like this 

The chain breaks 

The wheel stops, and the noise of machinery. 

And the desert is cleared, under the judicial sun 
Of the final eye and the awful evacuation 
Cleanses 

Even the chauffeur Downing's vague opinion that Harry 'Suffered 
from what they call a kind of repression' must be taken to be an 
intentional leference to the Psychology-co-ordinate On the other 
hand we have not only the Eumemdes but severar locutions to 
remind us of Greek tragedy Harry's despainng cry about 'the 
cancer that eats away &e self ' is surely the Xeixfivas IgloOotrrocs 
dpxotiav 9u<Tiv of the Choephorae"^ And if this is not enough wc 
have the Ime 

Can't you see them^ You don t see them but I see them 

and the specific reference to 'Argos' to preserve the association with 
Aeschylus 

Eliot, then, has established a fundamental relation between two 
rehgious onentations two cultures and he has shown a single 
abiding constant in both Not only is the process engrossing and 
valuable per $e it has the added merit that it reinforces his choice 
of the Greek type of drama as a mtlteu through which to attempt 
the reinstatement of verse drama in English Method and content, 
as it were coalesce I do not, naturally, wish to imply by this that 
the corroboration was, after the choice of a theme anything less 
than inevitable, but it is not eveiy poet who is able to attain to this 
degree of umty and consistency Plots are not ready-made, even 
when they are denvative, and opportunities for this sort of con- 
gruence cannot arise without a very considerable pnor effort in 
planmng and construction It is often by the quality of sheer 
intelligence that Eliot surprises most 


But it IS time to return more specifically to the text, and to make 
some attempt to isolate and evaluate its particular ments and 
dements Though agreement as to what is good and bad in the 
play IS not I suppose, likely to be general, no-one will presumably 
wish to deny that it offers grounds both for admiration and for 
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something less I wish first, \eTy briefly to considei what seem 
to me its merits, and then, in conclusion and b\ \\a> of qualificaton, 
to make what I take to be the mam cnticism that miibt be lodged 
against it 

The first positive quality to notice, since it is the simplest, 
probably the over-all neatness of the constraction As m Murder 
In The Cathedral there arc none but the baldest stage-directions— 
doubtless a reaction from the gaiiulit\ of Barrie and Shaw— and 
this matches the general economj^ in the wntmg Insets' to give 
depth and peispective to what is going on are often %i the briefest,^ 
and a con\ention allowing the characteis to fall into ‘trances’ in 
which they soeak their secret thoughts also works admirably m 
the interests or concentration At the same time certam recurrent 
phrases help to give symmetrj^ and stabilit} to the play, holding 
it together against the centrifugal thrust of the expanding theme 
Amy’s reference to clocks that may Stop in the dark’, for example, 
is repeated both at the opening and the end of the play The re 
union IS ‘a very particulai occasion , until at last, with Amy’s 
death, it doei indeed become so Harry’s decision (T must follow 
the bright angels ) is taken up in the refrain of the last chant by 
Maiy and Agatha Follow, follow’ And so on Wishwood is 
repeatedly called a cold place’ , except for the occasion when Agatha 
(and Harry, in a different place) remembcib A summer day of 
unusual heat for this cold country’ The previous insistence helps, 
of course, to give the reminiscences the intensity they need Through 
out Part II Harry is given a senes of questions about his father, 
and these, while being as wc might say an admirable dramatic 
device for presenting the subjective process of introspection, also 
help to build up expectation foi Agatha’s disclosures, which crown 
his inqumes at the chmax of this part of the play Most palpable 
of all, perhaps, is the protracted George and Margaret device with 
the younger brothers, Arthur and John Continually expected, they 
never arnve, yet the noere reiteration of their names with the 
business occasioned by it, helps sensibly to hold the dialogue and 
the incidents of the plot together ^ 


^One may instance the Doctor’s mention of his first patient, the 
cancer-sufferer, and the admirable passage in which Dowmng recalls 
the night of the drowning 

^There are, of course, more substantial reasons for these references 
to the younger brothers They are the two sons who have 
surrendered to their mother’s will, thereby earning for themselves 
the reputation of ‘reliabihty’ among the family To make them 
miss the reumon which Harry the runaway attends, is to comment 
upon that reliability and so, in an extended fashion, upon the 
success of their mother's methods Moreover, there is a parallel 
between the three sons of each generation, and in this sense John 
and Arthur are clearly to be identified with, respectively, their 
uncles Gerald and Charles Whatever is said about the nephews is 
accordingly applicable, in part, to the uncles, and thus the device 
becomes another mstrument of economy 
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These — ^neatness and integration — may seem somewhat formal 
qualities Even if we find them so however, there are others which 
may be more easily accepted Consider, foi instance the element 
of verisimilitude in the play, that is, the touches of authenticity 
which Eliot has given to the details of his plot We may find an 
example of this in Harry's description of the respite he enjoyed 
after the murder — 

I lay two days in contented drowsiness. 

Then, I recovered 

— though the precision here is, I think a little weakened by its 
being repeated in a later speech by Downing 

Charles You ve looked after his Lordship for over ten 
years 

Downing Eleven years, Sir, next Lady Day 

One is also impressed by the circumstantiality with which the 
background of Harry's childhood is made to unfold The hollow 
tree, a symbol of freedom and autonomy, the senserof everything 
being referred back to mother', John falhng off the pony ('and 
always on his head'), the low conversation of triumphant aunts' — 
these memones of an unhappy childhood come naturally and con- 
vincingly forward They are all moreover, apposite, and help to 
give correct definition to the picture of Harry's present suffering 

Equally fine, in that it shows a dramatist keenly sensitive to 
the need for at any rate an apparent credibility, is the touch which 
makes the paragraph about Arthur's accident 'not very conspicuous' 
Had is been more prominent we might have wondered why Charles 
had not noticed it before Again, and more sigmficantly, there is 
special sensitiveness, both to theme and characters, manifest in that 
passage in which the 'murder' is so mildly mtroduced 

It was only reversing the senseless direction 
For a momentary rest on the burning wheel 
That cloudless night in the mid-Atlantic 
When I pushed her over 

Harry is allowed to speak casually of the act because the suggestion 
must be that it is not itself intrinsically important while, conversely, 
Violet and the others (the representatives of incomprehension) are 
made to fasten upon the act alone, not on its causes or consequences 
is the same sensitiveness in the playwnght that assigns to Harry 
just the right tone of coolness and unastonishment when he hears 
that his father once planned to murder his mother 

In what way did he wish to murder her ^ 

One can, so to speak, hear the next question — 'By drowning^' — 
without its bemg intruded into the text 

As a study in the imphcations of personal and family relation- 
ships the play is, mdeed, necessarily concerned with character, and 

D 
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this close and analytical observation of the chief protagonists is 
everywhere apparent Amy is anothei case We are made to see 
how she has substituted a tie with Wishwood for the lost tie with 
her husband, and how, through Wishwood, she struggles to retain 
the love of her sons 

I keep Wishwood alive 

To keep the familj alive, to keep them together, 

To keep me alive, and I li\ e to keep them 

Yet this, too, hke the proposed marnage with Mary«j never comes 
off ‘Nothing has been changed,’ she sa>s, 1 have seen to that' 
And Harry, for whom this arrest has been imposed— -perhaps 
because he is hfinself a neurotic — at once recognises it as a s}miptom 
of neurosis ‘the loop m time,’ that is, the wish to linger in the past 
instead of li\ing forward, into the future Speaking to Mary he 
deprecates his mother’s attitude 

It’s very unnatural, 

This arresting of the normal change of things 
But ft’s very hke her What I nught have expected 

Amy IS, in sum the parasite-mother, preying for her life upon the 
hves of her children, especially Harry This is why she collapses 
when she realises that Harry’s decisions have passed beyond her 
control Wishwood, the family, the whole complex, clock-like 
organ’Isation has ‘stopped m the dark 

I have said that the mam characters are carefullj^ observed It 
would be true, on the whole, also to say that this observation is 
sympathetic — or at least neutral The characters of the Chorus 
(Ivy, Violet, Charl^, Gerald), on the other hand, are prosecuted with 
a consistent irony that sometimes comes dangerously close to malice 
Charles, deplonng the younger generation’s proclivities for smokmg 
and dnnking, is made simultaneously to help himself to sherry and 
a cigarette It is true that Gerald is more subtly ridiculed when he 
replies 

You’re bemg very hard on the younger generation 
I don’t come across them very much now, myself, 

But I must say I’ve met some very decent specimens 
And some j&rst-class shots — ^better than you were, 

Charles, as I remember 

One might say that this comes near to bemg what Middleton Muny, 
speaking of Jane Austen, has called ‘a perfect nght and left But 
subtlety is the exception here Violet is given the merciless line, 
T do not seem to be very popular tonight’ , and Ivy, with her diag 
nosis as to the death of Harry’s wife (‘She may have done it in a fit 
of temper’), is also brought down to a level of caricature 

♦ * ♦ 4: 

On a careful reading I thmk it does indeed become apparent 
that the treatment of the Chorus offers the first mtimation of a 
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possible defect in the play Cognate with it, a sort of obverse of the 
same limitation, is the note of pnggishness often to be found in the 
speeches of Harry and Agatha It is irntatmg time and again to 
encounter in these the same stilted tone of omniscience, the same 
assumption of supenonty over the other characters 

Thus with most careful devoton 

Thus with precise attention 

To detail, interfenng preparation 

Of tl?at which IS already prepared 

Men tighten the knot of confusion 

Into perfect misunderstanding (Agatha)^ 

I think it is probably going to be useless, 

Or if anything make matters rather more difficult 
But talk about it, if you like {Harry) 

It seems a necessary move 

In an unnecessary action 

Not for the good that it will do 

But that nothing may be undone 

On the margin of the impossible {Agatha) 

There are of course inevitabilities here One of the play s pre- 
occupations is with a concept of 'consciousness’ — .awareness, more or 
less, of the complexity, penlousness, even the horror of life — and 
Harry and Agatha have to be shown more fully conscious than the 
lesser characters At the same time it is unfortunate that the play- 
wright has given them a near-oracular intonation to make this point 
clear One does not want Othello, so to speak, to insinuate his own 
nobility and courage Even if the device is to be thought of as a 
convention it shll contrasts jarringly with the conversational accents 
of the Chorus Frequently, too, it grows monotonous I have 
heard a rustle of relief and agreement run through an audience a1» 
Violet’s 

This IS just what I expected But if Agatha 
Is going to moralise about it, I shall scream 


®Only in relation to Amy’s death can the play be called a tragedy, 
and to make that the pivot of the play is manifestly absurd One 
might perhaps contrast Ibsen’s Ghosts where the tragedy is that of 
Mrs Alving, not of her son 

'^The Problem of Style, p 63 The tnck is, of course, part of the 
usual stock-in-tmde of a satinst A cruder example {SHas Mamer, 
Part I, chapter xi) may make it clearer 

She actually said 'mate’ for "meat’, 'appen’ for 'perhaps’, 
and 'oss’ for 'horse,’ which to young ladies livmg in good L3d:herly 
society, who habitually said 'orse, even m domesfac pnvacy, and 
only said 'appen’ on the nght occasions, was necessarily shocking 
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1 doubt whether it assists the sympathetic understanding of 
Harry or Agatha to raise this kind of prejudice against their speech 
There are, then, let us say, uncertainties m the expression which 
hmit its effectiveness Side by side with the sensitive understand- 
ing with which, say Mary is presented we ha\e these touches of 
pompousness in Harry and Agatha , and side by side with the 
excellent dramatic irony that enriches the scene between Harry and 
Winchell — ^the adroit play with the ambiguous term *her Ladyship 
— we have the rather clumsy ironies with which the characters of the 
Chorus are attacked An even greater uncertainty (not I think 
unconnected with these former) is to be found if we consider the 
intensity of Ha^iy's reaction to his 'crime 

It s not being alone 

That is the horror — ^to be alone with the horror 
What matters is the filthmess I can clean my skin 
Purify my life void my mind, 

But always the filthiness that lies a little deeper 

I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 
E\en of my own hfe as an isolated rum, 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe 

But it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster, 

Some monstrous mistake and aberration 

Of all men, of the world, which I cannot put m ordei 

In and out, m an endless drift 
Of shrieking forms in a circular desert 
Weaving with contagion of putrescent embraces 
On dissolving bone 

The accent is quite unmistakable, an accent of naked revulsion 
One may query, how^ever, how much it is supported by the play 
as a whole For such an accent of despair to be properly subjugated 
""to the facts of the plot there would have I think to be something 
patently unpleasant about the act of murder itself Otherwise the 
effect of the play is to attribute Harry s consciousness of 'filthiness' 
merely to his general hereditary neurosis which is no more than to 
say that it is Harry's distress that causes his distress — ^to make him 
a lunatic, obsessed Eliot has wntten of the attitudes of Pascal and 
Swift in a paragraph which furnishes a useful commentary here 

A similar despair (to Pascal's), when it is arrived at by 
a diseased character or an impure soul, may issue in the most 
disastrous consequences though with the most superb manifesta- 
tions, and thus we get Gulhver's Travels, but in Pascal we find 
no such distortion, his despair is in itself more ternble than 
Swift's, because our heart tells us that it corresponds exactly to 
the facts and cannot be dismissed as mental disease but it was 
also a despair which was a necessary prelude to, and element in, 
the joy of faith ^ 
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This, surely applied to The Family Reunion, helps to bring out a 
very important point If, that is to bay Harry s 'despair' is dis- 
proportionate, then he is (like Swift) subject to 'mental disease', 
and, this being so his acceptance of religious responsibility must 
be very much closer to regression than to development a mere 
evasion of the pitted struggle in his own consciousness To make 
Harry a lunatic, in fact is to destroy the significance of the play 
Some fact in the plot, some point d appui must be found to support 
his attitude of horror and disgust and that fact when found, must 
provide an adequate support The correspondence of emotion to 
fact must be preser\ed 

But the only sufficient support for the despair is, surely, the 
murder^ To attribute Harry's despair to his neurdfeis is, as I have 
said seriously to risk branding him as an irresponsible psychopath 
and in more concrete terms it is also to locate a prime mover in 
the play — ^guilt — outside the compass of the facts as they are 
presented by the plot Had the murder been an act in its nature 
particularly brutal there would obMously ha\e been a veiy full 
and valid cause for the fervour of Hany's emotion ^ But as we 
have seen while being less than compelling in itself (if anything, a 
push) the act is consistently glossed over — has to be glossed over 
in order to bring out the real significance of the theme We are left 
with the picture of a chaiacter who while speaking of filthiness 
and 'putrescent embraces' can explain these feelings no more 
aatisfactonly than by referrmg them to 

The accident of a dreaming moment 
Of a dreaming age, when I was someone else 

How one may ask is this sharp dispanty to be explained and how 
far does it indicate a defect in the conception of the play^ 

Inevitably, I would suggest, we are thrown back for the 
explanation, upon an earlier observation that I made namely that 
the play is, roughly, a transference of emotion from a personal 
experience to a fictitious setting From time to time this trans-* 
ference is, through Harry, almost admitted 

I am not speaking 

Of my own expenence but trying to give you 
Comparisons in a more familiar medium 

Two expenences are present in the play, and even the phantom 
presence of the personal expenence (it is perhaps not fanciful to 
equate this with the personal expenence represented by The Waste 
Land) is enough to blur the story of Harry, its fictitious equivalent 
Explanation is, however only half the problem It yet 
remains to find some standard by which to gauge the senousness of 
this insecunty — ^to see how far it consttutes a failure m the play 
And here we can conveniently go back to the essay on Hamlet m 
The Sacred Wood There, it will be remembered, Eliot makes the 
point that Hamlet must be adjudged an artistic failure because there 
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lb in it an emotional tone which is not properly supported by the 
facts of the plot It is perhaps advisable to quote his own words 

The only way of expressing emotion m the form of art is 
by finding an “objective correlative” in other words a set of 
objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula 
of that particular emotion, such that when the external facts, 
which must terminate m sensory experience, aie given the 
emotion is immediately invoked If you examine any of Shake 
speare s more successful tragedies you will finxi this exact 
equivalence® The artistic “inevitability ’ lies in this com- 
plete adequacy of the external to the emotion and this is pre- 
cisely what la^defiaent m Hamlet Hamlet (the man) is dominated 
by an emotion which is inexpressible, because it is in excess of the 
facts as they appear' 

Here we come, seemmgly, to the very heart of the matter If the 
objective correlative is 'precisely what is deficient in Hamlet it is, 
equally precisely, what is deficient in The Family Reunion Two 
forces are pujihng in opposite directions The requirement of the 
total theme, on one side, demands that the 'murder' should be c s 
nebulous as possible, and, on the other, the ferment of the personal 
experience requires the murder to be a very real and substantial 
'objective correlative It cannot, however, be both, and m effect 
Harry becomes (what Eliot would have us believe Hamlet becomes) 
no mure than a mouthpiece for obsession disturbing and impairing 
the play in which he figures If, in fact, Hamlet is to be accounted 
‘most certamly an artistic failure' then The Family Reunion must, I 
am afraid, be set as low It is, after all, in that most central of lus 
essays. Tradition and the Individual Talent that Eliot has written 
the truest criticism of this play I mean that well-known passage 
where he says that 'the more perfect the artist, the more completely 
separate in him will be the man who suffers and the mind which 
creates All the small defects of the play — ^the rancour towards 
^the Chorus the occasional hystena or smugness in Harry's speeches, 
the general secretiveness — seem to group themselves mto one radical 
deficiency the lack of what Eliot has taught us to call 'imperson- 
ality' Beyond a doubt there is a failure here, a failure on the 
part of the poet, a failure that the prescient cnhc has already 
diagnosed One cannot but feel, regretfully that it is the cntic 
who IS right 

John Peter 


®I may add that examination will also reveal a statement on the 
matter by Shakespeare himself 

Our size of sorrow 

Proportion'd to our cause, must be as great 

As that which makes it {Antony and Cleopatra IV, 

XV, 5-7) 
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IN MEMORIAM 

W SCHENK, 1918-1949 

Willy Schenk, who died in June of this year, was an historian 
of very great promise His first book. The Concern for Social Justice 
tr the Puritan Revolution was an effective protest against the 
attnbution tg the seventeenth-century radicals of modern demo- 
cratic ideas, and an attempt to place them in the spintual settmg 
where they belonged and a forthcoming book on Cardinal Pole 
IS hkely to prove a notable contnbution to a renewed understanding 
of English humanism in the sixteenth century The essay on the 
'Cortegiano' and the Civilization of the Renaissance, which appeared 
m the last number of this journal may serve as an indication of 
the kind of history he was interested in WTiting But Schenk's 
qualities as an histonan were inseparable from his quahties as a 
man The liveliness and good humour of his conversation were the 
expression of a mind that gave as leadily as it received, and in talk 
with him it was impossible to separate the elements of intellectual 
stimulus and an indefinable quahty of waimth and zest His 
personal feeling for spintual values, m religion, in literature and 1 1 
music entered directly mto his dealing with the past, and — although 
an indefatigable worker — ^his pre occupation with history was pnm 
arily a pre-occupation with the embodiment of those values and their 
complex hving interplay Bom in Czechoslovakia, naturalized 3n 
this country, and a Roman Catholic in religion, he combmed an 
unforced sense of 'Europe' with a feehng for the local and particular, 
and for the abstractions and simphfications made for the sake if 
some unliving idea he had a good-natured contempt Those who 
knew him, as a much loved fnend or teacher, will remember him 
with gratitude 

LCK. 
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To THE Editors of Scrutiny 


72 Rowley Avenue, 

Sidcup, Kent 


Dear Sirs, 

I wonder if it will be of interest to readers if I define mv 
inability to see eye to eye with Mr Schenk m his account of Cas- 
tiglione's Courtier in the June number of Scrutiny 

A few quotations are, it seems to me, sufficient to represent his 
case The philosophy of these courtiers, we cannot help concluding, 
was a he, sensual pleasure, so far from being despised, was in fact 
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the mainspring of their lives* 'the polite and glittenng world 
of Urbmo* 'here they (good manners and conviviality) became 
divorced from hfe which, after all, is not a permanent sherry party 
Castighone's courtier, and Bembo in particular, is the true precursor 
of a cultural type well-known among the educated classes of our own 
day the sophisticated dilettante constantly searching for amuse- 
ment, as if to conceal from himself and from the world his inner 
emptiness the culture of Castiglione s Italy tended to remain 
esoteric and precious, its leaders formed, on the whole an artificial 
and self-conscious group The people have no place ^^at all in the 
Cortegiano's scheme of things* 'in Shakespeare we find both 
hierarchy and equahty, unlike the Courtieis of IJrbino he refused to 
he taken m by the pretensions of the gentleman horn or made 

In my eyes it is enough to set one passage of The Courtier 
agamst that for refutation 

'It IS God therfore that hath appointed the people under the 
custodie of Pnncis, which ought to have a diligent care over them, 
that they make him accompt of it, as good stewaides do their Lord 
and love them, and thinke their owne all the piofit and losse that 
happeneth to Them, and principally above all thing provide for 
their good estate and welfare Therfore ought the prince not onely 
to be good, but also to make others good, like the Carpenters 
square that is not only straight and just itself hut also maketh 
straight and just whatsoever it is occupied about And the greatest 
proof e^that the Prince is good, is when the people are good because 
the hfe of the Prince is a lawe and ringleader of the Citizens and 
upon the condicions of him must needes al others depende neyther 
it IS meete for one that is ignorant, to teache nor for him that is 
out of order to give order, nor for him that falleth to help up 
another Therfore if the Pnnce will execute these offices anght it 
IS requisit that he apply all his studie and diligence to get knowleage, 
afterward to facion himselfe and observe unchangeablye in eveiye 
thinge the lawe of reason, not wntten in papers, or in metal, but 
graven in its owne minde, that it may be to him alwayes not onelie 
familier, but inwarde, and hve with him, as a parcell of him to the 
intent it may night and day admomsh him and speake to him withm 
his hart, nddmge him of those troublous affections that untemperate 
rmndes feele* 

The 'moral senousness* of that is, unless I am mistaken, quite 
as profound as that of the Elyot passage invoked by Mr Schenk 
(After all, Elyot*s Governor does owe a great deal to The Courtier) 

This passage alone is sufficient evidence that Urbino is not ]ust 
a 'pohte and glittenng world' with no contact with the rest of society 
It should be obvious that the responsibilities of a nobleman are as 
keenly felt here as in Elyot or Jonson or any figure of the English 
Renaissance 

It would seem from Mr Schenk's essay that 'order' (despite 
the recurrence of references to Ulysses' great speech) is still not 
sufficiently understood Mr Schenk cites Langland as if his 'world' 
were apart from Castiglione’s one (it follows) was equahtanan, 
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the other hierarchical But Langland insists on the necessity for 
'degree in terms like that m The Courtier In neither case is the 
equality of men in the eyes of God in dispute order — in the shape 
of a king, nobles and magistrates etc — exists in order to ensure 
that equality, to ensure justice (See Piers Plowman s remarks to the 
Kmght) 

This conception of order is the one obtaining in the time of 
Hooker, Eliot and Cashglione This passage I quoted is by no 
means the only one demonstrating that the people have a place in 
the Cortegian» s scheme of things 

To turn now to the beginning of the article in particular the 
third paragraph — Mr Schenk sees in Castiglione s 'sprezzatura 
nothing more than the understatments of The pnzdhien who never 
do a stroke of work, the Blues who never do any trainmg' but that 
IS not how the passage in question reads to me the Courtier should 
eschew as much as a man may, and as a sharp and daungerous 
rock. Affectation or Curiosity and (to speak a new word) to use 
in every thyng a certain Reckelesnes and seeme whatsoever he doeth 
and sayethe to do it without pam, and (as it were) not myndyng it 
Far from bemg 'esoteric and precious', 'an artifiaal and self-con 
scious group Castiglione urges a modest deportment, one that 
shall not get things out of proportion or 'put on airs 

The remarks about the musicians affected and the neglect ot 
Josquin de Pres strike me as being a tnfle beside the point — along 
with the account of Bembo's poetiy 

In point of fact Mr Schenk s remarks about the discussion of 
language in The Courtier seem to me the very obverse of the 
truth The topic is handled in Book i with deep feelmg and reason 
ableness, and the chief speaker. Count Lewis, stresses the living 
nature of language and deprecates (this is the point) a written lan- 
guage that is out of touch with the spoken word As regards the 
'shadow of sensual beauty' most people are agreed in recogmzing 
the fact that neo-platomsm, if it is to mean anything, must emerge 
out of a very re^ and hvely apprehension of the sensual world- 
before transcendmg it (That is the point of the stairway) What so 
prejudiced Mr Schenk against The Courtier is difficult quite to see 
One wouldn't make extravagant claims for it, but it is a fine book 
and the gulf between the ^eal and the real of its 'civilization' is 
nothing hke so great as he would have us believe 

Yours smcerely 

I R Browning 

Editorial Note Dr Schenk, we know, wDuld have been glad 
that his essay should have initiated discussion, but unhappily he 
IS no longer alive to carry discussion further 
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To The Editors of Scrutiny 
Dear Sirs, 

I think I was not the only reader to be pleasantly astonished 
by Xa Bella Bona-Roba', the poem by Lovelace in your last issue, 
presented for us with very just and able analysis by Mr Manus 
Bewley I am grateful to Mr Bewley for bnnging the poem to our 
notice, and I am assured of the substantial correctness of his account 
I am the more concerned to draw attention to certain implications, 
incidental to that account which seem open to question 

After my first readings I endorsed the remark t>*at There is a 
curiously modern flavour about some of the above stanzas (one even 
thinks vaguely of the Amencan poet, Wallace Stevens ) , and 
that Tts decep1:ive modernity is based on the movement of the 
thought (almost stream-of-consciousness) through the words * 
But these are two of the comments which I am now disposed to 
question For although Mr Bewley agrees that the modernity is 
deceptive', the modernity in question appears to be that of Stevens, 
not necessanly (shall we say) that of Eliot And it has recently 
been argued,^veiy plausibly, that to treat seventeenth-century verse 
as if it were governed by the same intention as the verse of Eliot, 
is to distort 

This recognition of author s interpretation as controlling 
subject must be distinguished from the modern author's portrayal 
of his own process of interpreting or feeling, of ‘'the very move- 
ment of thought m a hving mind' , the “interplay of perception 
and leflection" (these phrases come fiom F 0 Matthiessens 
and Edmund Wilson's essays on Eliot) The earlier author's 
subject was diffeient, however similar his stuff , his subject was 
still “his meaning'', not ‘himself-seemg it ' One finds the choice 
of the images made upon different grounds, and their structural 
function differently affecting their nature, if one reads first Eliot's 
Prufrock" and then even a difficult border-line case like Donne's 
“Elegy XI, Upon the losse of his Mistresses Chaine, for which 
he made satisfaction" Ehot shows us a man having a thought 
Donne arranges the thoughts a man had, upon losing his mistress' 
property, into a carefully logical and hence wantonly witty 
exposition of the “bitter" and disproportionate cost of ladies' ^ 

From certam passages of Mr Bewley's account it seems plam 
that he cannot subsenbe to this distmction between the poet of the 
seventeenth century, and of the present 

‘Consider the reflective repetition of “bone*' in Stanza i The 
shght elevation of tone in the first line is at once brought into 
intimate touch with the thought as that reflective repetition 
accurately reproduces the pattern of the thought's operation The 
singularity of the opening figure, “skeleton of a poor marmoset", 
has a strangeness lhat is acceptable at once because it is so pro- 

iRosemond Tuve Umversity of Chicago Press 'Ehzabethan and 
Metaphysical Imagery', p 43 
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foundly personal In the hands of a modem poet such a figure 
would have strong Imagist tendencies as in Stevens's 

'Above the forest of the parakeets 
A parakeet of parakeets prevails, 

A pip of life amid a mort of tails ' 

But Lovelace s figure is not devised, and it is not artifiaal, either 
in our pejorative modern sense or in the Elizabethan sense of a 
made thing showing craft It is orgamc m the poem as a whole 
for it is m%this opening figure that one strongly feels the whole 
poem has its origin Its effects are everywhere, and not least 
in the magnificent immediacy of the third line In the second, 
third, and fourth stanzas the rhythm continues to mirror the 
activity of the woikmg mind with considerable subtlety, and the 
terse directness the 'colloquial ' spareness of many of the words 
IS effective' 

Of Stanza 5, Mr Bewley remarks that 'The sinuosities of personal 
thought are here ironed out in a highly conventional development" 
But from those sinuosities', from the rh5^m which 'continues to 
mirror the activity of the working imnd , from the repetition which 
'accurately reproduces the pattern of the thought's operation', it is 
plain that this critic treats Lovelace as showing 'a man having a 
thought' not as arranging 'the thoughts a man had' Miss Tu\e, 
one gathers, would have to take issue with Mr Bewley and argue 
foi the poem as 'artificial in the Ehzabethan sense of a* made 
thing showing craft' Does the poem support Mr Bewley or Miss 
Tuve^ 

To begin with, it seems that the opening figure is not so 
'strange', because not so profoundly personal', as Mr Bewlev 
asserts or as it appears upon first sight From the notes to the 
Oxford edition of Lo\elace (ed C H Wilkmson, 1930) it appears 
that the senes of images, 'monkey-ape-baboon-marmoset', was in 
common parlance connected with the courtesan, just as 'Bona-Roba' 
was an accepted euphuism for the same There remains for th» 
'skeleton', mtroduced thus abruptly, some of the personal strange- 
ness But at least the common reference makes of Lovelace's figure 
somethmg much less arbitrary and gratuitous than that 'parakeet' 
of Stevens which at first it so stnkingly resembles Similarly the 
'magnificent immediacy' of the third line remains, but shghtly 
blunted, when we realize that the figure 'clothes = flesh' was con- 
ventional m Lovelace s period and contmually recurrent in his own 
work {cf for instance, 'To a Lady with child that ask d an Old 
Shirt', and 'Lo\e made in the first Ages To Chlons ) This blunting 
of the gratuitous element in the first figure leads me to question 
wheldier the repetition of 'bone', in the second Ime, is indeed 
'reflective It now seems, I think, less novel and interesting, sheerly 
emphatic, not, bone, yes, bone', but 'bone upon bone' The notes 
giving the precise meanings, from venery, of 'assay', of 'keeper's 
fees', of 'rascal deer', give the impression that the third and fourth 
stanzas are logical stages in an ordered and logical argument Here, 
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says Mr Bewle}, 'the rhythm continues to mirror the activity of 
the working mind with considerable subtlety’ But it seems to me 
that between the activity and the mirroring of the activity has 
occurred a stage in which the activity has been pruned and arranged 
as strict argument For the 'Sure’ of the third stanza ( Sure it is • 
meant good husbandry in men ) carries the sense of 'It is true, I 
grant you ’, and before the fourth stanza we are to supply 
as it seems to me a Yet’ or a 'But — On the other hand ' 

I would not deny that on this showing the poem appears less 
interesting than at first and I would agree that th^ considerable 
distinction which lemains to it is admirably defined by Mr Bewley 
in terms of colloquial and conventional diction playing off agamst 
each other Buu Miss Tuve I feel, is in the right In the case of 
Lovelace, as in that of Donne, we ha\e to do with the thoughts 
a man has, not with a man having thoughts And the distmcton 
IS not so pedantic as it appears 

Yours sincerely, 

St Cathanne’s College, Donald A Davie 

Cambridge ^ 

lo THE Editors of Scrutiny 
Dear Sirs, 

Mr Davie s objections to my analysis of La Bella Bona-Roba* 
in my recent essay, 'The Colloquial Mode of Byron , raise an 
interesting problem, and in view of his interpretation of some of my 
words I am grateful to him for occasionmg an opportunity to sharpen 
and clanfy several things I said On some of the points which Mr 
Davie raises I am content to believe we shall remain in final dis 
agreement, some of the others I think can be explained as 
misinterpretation of what I wrote, but on this score I am wilhng 
to accept any blame ansmg from awkward or faulty presentation, 
for Mr Davie’s letter makes it clear that he has accorded me the 
'courtesy of a very careful readmg indeed 

Before takmg up Mr Davie s more detailed objections, there is 
one general charge he makes that I would like to refer to at once 
So far from equating the modes of seventeenth-century and 
twentieth-century poetry, I think I was clear in statmg a distmction 
Mr Davie quotes me piece-meal as saying 'There is a curiously 
modem flavour about some of the above stanzas (one even thinks 
vaguely of the American poet Wallace Stevens )’ But if Mr 
Davie had quoted not merely the first half of that sentence but 
the whole sentence, some of the ground of his objection would have 
been lost, for what I really wrote was 'There is a cunously modem 
flavour about some of the above stanzas (one even thmks vaguely 
of the Amencan poet Wallace Stevens, though he could do nothing 
as fine), and possibly only then does it become clear how essentially 
different in stracture, and consequently m the quahty of dehght 
offered, this poem is from anything that could be wntten to-day’ 
My reason for including an analysis of 'La Bella Bona-Roba’ in fiie 
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first place was precisely to point to its mduplicable Carolinian 
character I feel that Mr Davie somewhat unjustifiably undertakes 
to restnct the application of my quahfymg phrase, deceptive 
modernity' to the poetry of Wallace Stevens alone thereby leavmg 
him free (presumably on the basis of my phrase 'almost stream-of- 
consciousness', which Til discuss later) to bring Mr Eliot's poetry 
into the discussion as if it were I who had introduced it I mentioned 
Stevens lather than Eliot because I felt that of all possible con- 
temporary comparisons he was perhaps nearest to the seventeenth 
centu!iy, and^that a companson with him would therefore point 
the difference with telling exactness If I may presume to quote 
a sentence of mine from an article on Wallace Stevejis which is soon 
to appear in Partisan Review, having mentioned the superficial 
similarities between his poetry and the seventeenth century, I 
conclude 'But a companson would hardly be fair to him for it 
would tend to show how much better off they were than we, both 
m the concrete immediacy of their language [Miss Tuve might 
object to this] and in the controlled precision of their abstractions' 
But I appreciate the confusion that my phrases 'almost stream- 
of-consciousness' and sinuosities of personal thought' may have 
caused when applied to 'La Bella Bona-Roba' I naturally value 
Miss Tuve's work, and there is no doubt that a seventeenth-century 
poem cannot be read as a twentieth-century poem but I think there 
is equally no doubt that a twentieth-century reader with wh^itever 
scholarly apparatus cannot read a seventeenth-century poem as its 
first readers did Even if he could I think it would be highly un- 
desirable to do so, unless he were willing to devitalize utterly our 
concept of a living tradition The impossibility^ of bndging the time 
gap seems to me to be admirably illustrated by Mr Davie's insistence 
on the distinction between a man having a thought and the thought 
a man had There is certainly a large proximate validity to this 
distinction, and Miss Tuve has proved that it can ha've a limited 
value cntically but in the end the dichotomy proves illusory The 
subject is too large to be discussed in a letter with any effectiveness,* 
and I do not feel much inclined to devote myself to a study of 
Miss Tuve’s rather formidable work with that intensity which would 
justify capsuling one's disagreements in a few neat formulations 
But if a man 'arranges' his thoughts I hardly know what synonym 
a man might offer for 'arrangement' except 'thought' also However 
successfully Miss Tuve herself may step over the trap m long senes 
of distinctions and qualifications that make her book, for me at 
least, arduous reading the twentieth-century reader can hardly keep 
the fact steadily or significantly m view that logical constructions 
were the easy and natural mode of operation for a civihzation 
b^ght up on centunes of scholastic thinking However differently 
the Elizabethans may have defined 'artificial', we ourselves lack 
the courage to apply that term in any sense to our own highly 
conventional forms of streamrof-consciousness and automatic 
writing We rather fondly imagine I thmk (although I doubt if 
I shall find much agreement) that our own forms reveal the very 
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bale bones of consciousness and the deep intenors of the personality 
But in hands like Henry Miller^s, say, they are more destitute of 
vitality and naturalness than Euphues The seventeenth- and 
twentieth-century modes of poetry? are perfectly distinct from each 
other, but it is our excited sense of the personal force of the poet 
coming through his own particular mode by which we gauge the 
value of any poem, then or now When I called La Bella Bona- 
Roba' 'almost stream-of-consciousness I used a term to which 
to-day we are much inclined to attribute naturalness smd directness, 
I had hoped to suggest thereby that Lovelace, in a quite other mode, 
was also achieving a great personal immediacy of expression, and 
that we should try to read through the conventional surfaces of the 
poem to its real value m a way we find it so easy to do when dealing 
w?ith our own conventions of form I do not think that the dijficulty 
of reading seventeenth-century poetry well derives from the fact 
that we Ignore the differences, despite Miss Tu\ e s alarm I think 
it still comes from the fact that we shall always find it difl&cult to 
see how much two such different modes can have in common 
I think that is in this common ground, after all the distinctions 
have been made, that the ultimate cntical judgment must occur 
And my objection to Mr Davie's insistence on the distinction 
between a man's thought and a man having thoughts is simply that 
it minimizes that common giound unnecessanly 

In taking 'La Bella Bona-Roba' as an example of a convention- 
filled Carolinian poem, chosen to illustrate a quite other point in 
a different argument, I did not think it necessary to discuss its 
logical construction m any detail Mr Davie is of course, perfectly 
correct m saying the middle stanzas exhibit an argument, and that 
' "Sure" of the third stanza carries the sense of "It is true, I grant 
you " ' But we were aware of this from its most famous use 
as a logical nexus in Hamlet's soliloquy, 'How all occasions do 
inform against me' And I would point to this soliloquy as a good 
example of how, m the seventeenth century the sinuosities of 
'^personal thought' could find a natural mode of expression through 
a logical order that was native to them, but which is alien to us 
Turning now to Mr Davie's particular objections to my readmg 
of 'La Bella Bona-Roba', I think I had better present a detailed 
analysis of what the poem seems to mean for I am convinced that 
unless we read it, from one pomt of view as the poem of a man 
havtng a thought we shall not be able, despite its elaborate logic, 
to know what thought the man has had, and this, I believe, is an 
index to its profoundly personal character But first I had better 
discuss what I mean by 'personal' It appears that the question. 
Can a poet's image simultaneously participate in a common con- 
ventional currency and the personal feehngs of the poet^ — ^would 
be answered in different ways by Mr Davie and myself Before 
considering the marmoset image, I think one imght with the effect 
of greater detachment, glance at an analogous image I suppose 
that Mr Davie would grant that the cormorant was an even more 
widely used image in seventeenth-century poetry than the 'monkey- 
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ape-baboon marmoset' senes of images A typical instance of its 
use occurs in Dryden's Conquest of Granada Part I 

You like some greedy cormorant devour 
All my whole life can give you in an hour 

No one would maintain that this is distinguished verse or that 
Dtyden drew very deeply on his sensibility in making such an image 
Yet Marvell could wnte something strangely similar exhibiting 
quite as high a conventional content, and make it exquisitely 
personal ^ 

Now^ let us sport us while we may. 

And now, like am'rous buds of prey, 

Rather at once our Time devour, 

Than languish in his slow-chapt power 

I find Marvell's image everything Dry den s is not immediate, 
personally urgent, and sensuously vivid not indeed, for any one 
sense, but in the imagination where all the senses merge in a 
composite unity This is not, of course, 'personal' in the way that 
some romantic poetry is but I should be most mchned'to take issue 
with Mr Davie when he invokes the terms gratuitous' and 
'arbitrary as significant notes of the personal 

But to come to 'La Bella Bona-Roba' this poem seems to be 
a radical criticism of the conventionally wanton ethics of love that 
prevailed at the earlier Stuart Court and which reached full flower- 
ing later in writers hke Sir George Etherege and the Earl of 
Rochester We only possess the stark outlmes of Lovelace's career, 
but we know well enough that his experience of the miheu was 
immediate and protracted The sentiments of most of his verse are 
representative of the fashion, but this poem is one of the occasions 
on which he seems to have had a sharp personal reaction The first 
stanza begins by falling back on the seventeenth-century concern 
with death and progressive decay The current belief that the world 
was in a cycle of deterioration, moving from a remote Golden Age, 
towards an impending dissolution was an implicit assumption 
behind such a poem as, say, Lovelace's Love Made in the First 
Age', where the theme is stated with conventional effectiveness, and 
in which decay and love are joined The conjunction, I grant, is> 
not unusual for the time, nevertheless I find the opening image of 
'La Bella Bona-Roba' strange and personal, for the image of illicit 
erotic experience (the marmoset) is instantaneously and grotesquely 
transformed into a memento mon (the skeleton) Since a momento 
mon IS an object for meditation, it still seems to me that the repeated 
'bone' of the first stanza is meant to be a reflective repetition Theie 
is a meditative withdrawal and shudder on the poet s part reflected 
in that repetition, and it is emphasized by his knowledge that he 
is almost alone in his reaction The opening, 'I cannot tell who 
loves ' probably means, 'I cannot measure or count the 
multitude ', or it may even mean, 'I cannot confess the 
following sentments to my usual type of companion' In such a 
reading the unususd grammatcal compression, by no means a ts^pical 
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practice causes the thought and phrasing to impinge with great 
directness on each othei If we were to read the sentence as a simple 
confession of unperspicaceous ignorance it would be a very uncon 
ventional performance for a Carolinian courtier indeed In the third 
line Lo\elace begins to dissociate himself from the popular attitude 
*Give me a nakedness with her clothes on has an immediacy m 
no way blunted by the fact that skin and clothes images were 
common in the seventeenth century (Despite Mr Davie s 
implication to the contrary, I pointed out in my article that 'white 
satin upper coat of skin' was a convention I could hardly have 
done more) The immediacy resides in the near personification of 
'a nakedness' a quality divorced from its subject and standing up 
in its own right a self-existent entity This immediacy is pressed 
home when one realizes the economy with which Lovelace 
is making an unusually complex statement in a mmimum of 
words, and using conventional images for his own personal 
meaning No contrast is intended between clothes and skin, for 
they are plainly identical What Lovelace is asking for is a naked 
ness (physical love) that doesn't end with decay and death — ^that 
has no skeleton within — but which offers profounder fulfilment, 
which he symbolizes in the image of an interior nakedness replacing 
the skeleton and hence triumphing o\ er the momento mori of the 
opening figure The second stanza relates to the enlarged physical 
appetites and capacities that charactenzed the men of the Golden 
Age, and which Lovelace descnbes in 'Love Made in the First Age', 
and one might almost wonder if Lovelace were not simply regretting 
his own sensual limitations But the appetites of the Golden Age 
were the reward of mcorruption, and the third stanza of 'La Bella 
Bona-Roba' presents the desired fulfilment m terms of marriage, 
which it contrasts with the wasteful illicit love of stanzas i and 4 
The man who establishes himself in marriage, consorting with a 
Single love (Aery leane) rather than with a flock of loves, repairs 
the damage mflicted on him in Eden, and is a complete person 
■ again But the rake has none of these satisfactions, and is left with 
expenses and penalties as his reward In the closing stanza the 
'rascal deer', or lean deer that must be passed over, relate to the 
skeleton of the opemng hne, and 'the largest doe relates to the 
fleshly ideal body of the second stanza 

Now this seems to me the correct interpretation, but the meaning 
{the thought Lovelace had) is clear only because it is possible to 
amve at it by watching Lovelace have the thought^ in the process 
of which we sense the deeply personal feelmg that is involved It is 
easy to read this poem in an exactly opposite sense from the one 
I have given here In such a reading, the successive nakednesses in 
the second stanza would be interpreted as a salute to carnal pleasure 
only The 'Sure it is meant ' of the third stanza would be 
read with an ironic inflection, and 'Aeiy leane' could then be inter 
preted, not as an Aery with a single falcon, but as an impovenshed 
nest In this reading, stanza 4 would become a description of the 
rewards that await fatuous husbands, and 'rascal deer' would be 
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husband-seeking ladies interchangeable with the momento mon of 
stanza i Instead of making a moral judgment on the manners 
of his age, Lovelace in such an interpretation, would appear to be 
making as severe an indictment of marnage as one could, equating 
it with living death 

It seems to me that both of these leadings take due cognizance 
of seventeenth-century poetic and logical conventions But 
elaborately extensive ambiguity of this kind can hardly be included 
as one of those conventions, and in any case the poem, in either 
reading does not have the air of pla3nng this sort of tnck I think, 
then, that the only guide we have to whtch of the two interpretations 
Lovelace intended will he in discovenng on which side the personal 
quality of his images and rhythm seems most intense ^nd mterestmg, 
on which side the movement of the argument seems most intimately 
and sinuously to reflect the movement of his own mmd as he develops 
that argument, and the reader can prove for himself how the quality 
changes on successive readmgs as one passes from one interpretation 
to the other He can prove for himself how the quahty detenorates 
when he reads it with the second meamng m mmd The first inter- 
pretation, ahgnmg itself with seventeenth-century melancholy — ^that 
melancholy consciousness that an age was dying and that a new 
one might not be born — ^imparts a seriousness to the whole poem 
which it loses entirely in the cheap conventional cynicism of the 
second reading For example, consider stanza 4 Accordmg to 
the first mterpretation, the huntsman is an impressive symbol of 
metaphysical restlessness whose keeper (suggestmg a Divine Judge) 
will impose formidable sanctions for transgressions According to 
the second reading the huntsman is a contemptible figure not wily 
enough to remain uncaught, and the keeper becomes his shrew of 
a wife This reading completely desensitizes the rh5d:hm, for smce 
the flexible colloquial line enforces the deeper personal meaning 
one must, on the second mterpretation, try to ignore the rh37thm 
entirely and concentrate on the static presence of rhetorical con- 
ventions m the poem, which then loses its distmction and sinks down, 
to the level of, say Suckling 

I have no quarrel with the distnction which Mr Davie takes 
over from Miss Tuve if it is very tentatively used, but I do not thmk 
it can be enlarged into a critical prmciple of deep vahdity, and I 
would not subscribe to any attempt to do so The attempt itself 
appears to me to be an encroachment by scholarship on the proper 
grounds of cnticism but m sa5nng this I certainly do not wish to 
appear ungracious on the subject of scholarship The boundary 
between the two cannot be ngidly defined, but it is extremely impor- 
tant that we should attempt to keep it roughly in view Such an 
exchange as Mr Davie has invited helps — ^at least I am sure it helps 
the wnters clarify their own attitudes — and m closing I have to thank 
Mr Davie once more for raising the question, and for pointing to 
certain phrases m my own article which, m the mterests of clarify, 
seem to call for emendation 

Yours smcerely 

Marius Bewtley 


New York City, 
USA 
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KEYNES, LAWRENCE AND CAMBRIDGE 


TWO MEMOIRS, by J M Keynes introduced by David Garnett 
{Rupert Hart-Davis, 7/6) * 

For the repugnance felt by Lawrence towards Mr David 
Garnett’s fnehds, and the Cambndge-Bloomsbury miheu in 
general, Mr Garnett has a simple explanation jealousy ‘He was a 
prophet who hated all those whose creeds protected them from ever 
becoming his disciples’ That Lawrence had gifts Mr Garnett 
readily perceived In fact, he has ‘never met a wnter who appeared 
to have such genius I greatly admired and still admire, his short 
stones, his ooems and several of his novels, particularly his first 
novel. The White Peacock (So, by way of paying one’s tnbute to 
James, one might say ‘Yes, tremendous* I particularly admire 
The American Or, a greater gemus being m question ‘I particular 
ly admire Two Gentlemen of Verona ) ‘But’, Mr Garnett continues, 

r ‘I was a rationalist and a scientst, and I was repelled by 
his intuitive and dogmatic philosophy, whereas the ideas of my 
fnends from Cambridge interested and attracted me 

‘It was thus mevitable that sooner or later Lawrence would 
spew me out of his mouth, since I could never take his philosophy 
senously’ 

Keynes too attempting his own explanation, invokes jealousy 
But he feels that more is needed His Memoir (the second of the pair 
that Mr Garnett mtroduces) is a piece of retrospective self-searching 
^in which he asks whether he and his fnends may not have provided 
Lawrence with some valid grounds for judging them adversely 
Keynes, no one wiU question was a distinguished mind, and the 
distinction is there, perhaps, in the very effort at self-criticism and 
a due humihty But the significance of what he offers is not what 
he IS conscious of, it hes in the inadequacy of the effort, and in the 
justification he bnngs Lawrence when he least intends it, or suspects 
it 

The virtually intact complacency he exposes to our view gives 
us, at the outset, the assumptions on which the inquiry is to proceed 
‘But when all that has been said, was there something true and 
right in what Lawrence felt?’ The ‘but’ leaves the assumptions 
with us as imphcitly granted, following as it does on this 

‘Lawrence was jealous of the other lot, and Cambridge rahon- 
ahsm and cymasm, then at their height, were, of course, repulsive 
to him Berte gave him what must have been, I think, his first 
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glimpse of Cambndge It overwhelmed, attracted and repulsed 
him — v^hich was the other emotional disturbance It was ob- 
viously a civilization, and not less obviously uncomfortable and 
unattainable for him — ^very repulsive and very attractive 

It was obviously a civilization — ^shocked as the provmcial and 
puntanical Lawrence must inevitably have been he 'obviously 
can't but have admired and envied That Lawrence, judging out 
of his experience of something incomparably more worthy to be 
called a 'civilization' loathed and despised what was m front of 
him merely ^because he saw just what it was is inconceivable to 
Keynes 

The Memoir is devoted to explaining the senous substance 
underlying the 'brittle stuff' of the conversation inVhich Lawnrence 
couldn't be brought to join Such 'brittle stuff continued even in 
the maturer years of the elite, to be a large part of the 'civihzation' 
— at least one gathers so from the way m winch Keynes (it is 1938) 
announces his theme 

'if it will not shock the Club too much, I should like in this 
contribution to its proceedings to mtroduce for once mental or 
spiritual instead of sexual adventures, to try and recall the 
principal impacts on one's virgin mind and to wonder how it has 
all turned out, and whether one still holds by that youthful 
religion' 

The 'religion' was derived from G E Moore, and the filemoir 
is largely taken up with descnbmg his mfluence Influence' here, 
of course means what was made of him, not in any field of dis- 
ciphned study, but at the level of undergraduate 'civilization' That 
Moore himself deserves the high terms m which Keynes speaks of 
him no one wiU wish to question But the 'influence' — I well remem- 
ber the exasperated despair with which its mamfestations (in mild 
forms, I now see) filled me when I met them, just after the 1914 
war, in fnendly seniors who had been formed in that chmate 
at the beginmng of the century Keynes looking back, descnbes tlfe 
intellectualities of the cotene and its religion with a certam amused 
irony, but it is not the detached irony of a mature valuation In 
1938 he still fakes them senously, he sees them, not as illustrating 
a familiar undergraduate phase which should m any case be left 
behind as soon as possible, and which the most intelligent men 
should escape, but as senous and admirable — even, it would seem, 
when cultivated well beyond undergraduate years And that is 
what seems to me most significant in the Memoir, and most revel- 
atoiy of the Cambndge Bloomsbury ethos 

Of course, Keynes criticises the 'rehgion* for deficiencies and 
errors But he can't see that, 'senously' as it took itself, to be 
inimical to the development of any real senousness was its essence 
Articulateness and unreahty cultivated together, caUowmess dis- 
guised jfrom itself m articulateness, conceit casing itself safely in a 
confirmed sense of high sophistication, the uncertainty as to whether 
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one IS senous or not taking itself for ironic poise who has not at 
some time observed the process^ 

It did not prevent us from laughing most of the time and 
we enjoyed supreme self-confidence, superiority and contempt 
towards all the rest of the unconverted world’ 

'Broadly speaking we all knew for certain what were good 
states of mind and that they consisted in communion with objects 
of love, beauty and truth’ 

And Keynes descnbes the dialectical play (It was a stnngent 
education in dialectic’, he tells us) that was to merge into, and, 
one gathers, wa**- ultimately superseded by, the more 'brittle stuff’— 
descnbes it whimsically, but without in the least realizing that what 
he and his friends were illustrating was the power of an ancient 
university, in some of its climatic pockets, to arrest development, 
and that what they were finding in their intellectual performances 
was sanction and reinforcement for an undergraduate immatunty 
the more confident they grew m their sophistication, the less chance 
had they of cfescovenng what senousness was like 

The more worldly sophistication that Lawrence encountered 
in 1914 was not a more genuine matunty One can readily imagine 
how the incontinently flippant talk and the shiny complacency, 
snub-proof in its obtuse completeness, mfunated him He loathed 
the flippancy, not because he was an inexpenenced prude but for 
quite opposite reasons He had been formed in a workmg-class 
culture in which intellectual interests were bound up with the 
social life of home and chapel, and never out of touch with the daily 
business of ensunng the supply of the daily bread The intellectual 
interests were not the less real for that E T 's D H Lawrence 
taken together with Sons and Lovers shows what an intense cultiva- 
tion they had enjoyed during the formative years at Eastwood and 
Nottingham Nothing could be more ludicrously wide of the mark 
than the assumption that Lawrence must have felt inferior and 
Ill-educated when mtroduced in Russell’s rooms to the dazzling 
civilization of Cambndge But the thing to stress is his enormous 
advantage m expenence The young ex-elementaiy school-teacher 
was m a position to judge of the most distinguished intellectual 
among his fnends, as he does m a letter of a year or so later 

'What ails Russell is, in matters of life and emotion, the m- 
expenence of youth It isn’t that life has been too much for 
him, but too little’ 

Ke5mes, looking back, does of course cnticize the 'rehgion’ fo^ 
certam defects that fall under inexpenence He says that, in its 
account of human nature, it ignored the formidable part of the 
irrational forces, and ignored at the same time 'certain powerful 
and valuable sprmgs of feelmg’ But his criticisms have a way 
of not bemg able to reahze the weight they ought to cany and the 
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depth to which they ought to stnke We lacked reverence, as 
Lawrence observed Keynes endorses, as he thinks, this radical 
criticism But what it means to him is just this and no more 
(damaging enough by itself, of course) 

'We had no respect for traditional wisdom or the restraints 
of custom It did not occur to any of us to respect the 

extraordinary accomplishment of our predecessors in the ordermg 
of life (as It now seems to me to have been) or the elaborate frame- 
work theylbad devised to protect this order 

How little Keynes can understand the full forc% of Lawrence s 
criticism he shows when he explains what he calls the 'individualism 
of our philosophy’ 

Now what we got from Moore was by no means entirely what 
he offered us He had one foot on the threshold of the new 
heaven, but the other foot in Sidgwick and the Benthamite cal- 
culus and the general rules of correct behaviour We accepted 
Moore s religion, so to speak and discarded his morals’ 

we were amongst the first of our generation, perhaps 
alone amongst our generation, to escape from the Benthamite 
tradition In practice, of course, the outside w^orld was not 
forgotten or forsworn 

'Moreover, it was this escape from Bentham, jomed with the 
unsurpassable individuahsm of our philosophy, which has served 
to protect the whole lot of us from the final reducUo ad ahsurdum 
of Benthamism known as Marxism But we ourselves have 
remained altogether immune from the virus, as safe in the 
atadel of our ultimate faith as the Pope of Rome in his 

These extracts illustrate how senously Keynes takes the 'civil- 
ization' that must, he is sure, have impressed the 'ignorant, jealous,* 
irritable’ Lawrence The 'unsurpassable individualism of our philo- 
sophy' — call the ethos evoked in the Memoir that while granting 
that the 'philosophy' had weaknesses, and it becomes possible for 
Keynes to conclude that 'this religion of ours was a very good one 
to grow up under' And it becomes possible for him to suggest that 
the Club-members would have been more subject to the mfection of 
Marxism if they had been at all senously affected by the spint of 
Sidgwick But what Lawrence heard (and Keynes unwittingly bears 
him out) was the levity of so many petty egos, each pnmed with 
consaous clevernesses and harden^ in self-approval 

'they talk endlessly, but endlessly — and never, never a good 
thing said They are cased each in a hard little shell of his own 
and out of this they talk words There is never for one second any 
outgoing of feehng and no reverence, not a crumb or gram of 
reverence I cannot stand it’ 
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The kind of triviality that Lawrence describes here is indeed a 
worse thing than Keynes was able to conceive it And the significant 
fact that emerges unmistakably from the Memoir is that he couldn t 
really grasp the intention of the criticism he was considenng It is 
a fact that would seem substantially to confirm Lawrence 

If this judgment seems too severe, let it be remembered that the 
‘civilization' celebrated by Keynes produced Lytton Strachey, and 
that the literary world dommated by that civilization made Lytton 
Strachey a living Master and a prevailing influence And if I should 
seem to be making too much here of facts belonging to the history 
of taste and literary fashion, I suggest a pondenng of these com 
ments which I -^ake from a review by Sir Charles Webster (he is 
dealing at the moment with the other of the two memoirs in Keynes s 
book) 

‘Keynes let me read it in 1943, and its facts were then checked 
agamst the documents which record — ^m very different prose— 
the public incidents which it relates They were accurate enough, 
as I told hm at the time But the details were of course selected 
and distorfed to suit his purpose 

‘These characterisations are of course caricatures Keynes 
put down what suited his purpose at the moment In this ruthless 
sacrifice of truth to hterary purpose he was obviously much in- 
fluenced by Lytton Strachey, whose popular books depended on 
little else The political caricatures of the Economic Consequences 
did as much harm as the economic insight did good' 

Keynes was a great representative Cambridge man of his time 
Cambridge produced him, as it produced the ‘civilization' with 
which he associated himself and which exerased so strong a sway 
over the metropolitan centres of taste and fashion Can we imagine 
Sidgwick or Leshe Stephen or Maitland being mfluenced by, or 
interested in, the equivalent of Lytton Strachey^ By what steps, 
*and by the operation of what causes, did so great a change come 
over Cambndge in so comparatively short a time^ These are the 
questions that we find ourselves once more asking as we put down 
Keynes's little book The inquiry into which the second would lead 
if senously pursued would tell us about a great deal more than 
Cambndge That is a reason for thinking it very much worth 
undertaking 


F R Leavis 
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THE CULT OF DYLAN THOMAS 

DYLAN THOMAS, by Henry Treece {Lindsay Drummond, 7/6) 

Nothing has been more irritating about the vogue for Dylan 
Thomas s poetry than the apparent mabihty of his admirers to 
explain their enthusiasm All sorts of unlikely people were, one 
gathered, swept off then feet by it, but no intelligible account of 
the experiencig emerged, much less an}, thing that could be called 
reasoned analysis Now Mr Treece has gi\en us, according to his 
publishers, the first full-sized work on the poetry of Dylan Thomas 
to be published in England 01 the United States of* America' It 
cannot be said that the lesult is either enlightening or convincing 
In the nrst place the book suffers from a lack of unity Bits 
of it have appeared earlier in periodicals and elsewhere, and it is 
obvious that different parts were written at different times The 
section dealmg with Deaths and Entrances a book now three yeais 
old, seems to ha\e been added at the last minute It is peihaps 
partly the effect of this lack of unity that Mi Ireece s final estimate 
of Thomas should seem rathei confused what is presumably 
intended as an effort to discnminate among the poems often looks 
like self-contradiction Howe\er, the real trouble is an equal 
innocence of standards and of cntical method Mr Eliot for 
example, might never have written a line of criticism for all the 
benefit it has been to Mr Treece (though he quotes from it occa- 
sionally) it is as if a Georgian poet had suddenly been projected 
into the later 'thirties and fed on a diet of Freud and surrealism 
He appears to think that to object to a poem on the ground of 
incoherence can only mean that one is asking for the simplest para- 
phrasable prose sense any idea of imaginative coherence and 
( motional ordei would seem to be beyond him This naivete about 
meaning lies behind a good deal of contemporary writing, but it is 
seldom stated so clearly as here 

for artistic purposes, which require a pecuhar use of 
language, ‘meaning" should be dependent on recogmtion of 
Pattern, and on any excitement, emotional or intellectual, of 
colour, sound or shape, w^hich cames with it a satisfaction, or an 
inner fusion' 

The quahty of the satisfaction apparently doesn't matter Nor 
need the poet bother much about communication 

‘ it is probably the case that those readers who denve 
httle satisfaction from any particular poet are living under differ- 
ent compulsions from that poet Their problems are not his, and 
in consequence, they may not fully reahze what he is about 
Then again, it is likely that every reader '‘writes ' the poem he 
wishes to read, or in other words, sees in a poem what he wants 
to see, not necessarily that which the poet most wanted to wnte' 
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Again, Mr Treece seems to think it doesn't matter He seems to 
have no conception of the poem as in some sense a pubhc fact, a 
resultant of different personal interpretations Thomas s poems, 
he tells us, stand or fall by the coincidence at the time of writing 
with a similar mood or emotion on the part of the reader' Most 
of these quotations come from the chapter on 'General Character 
ishcs', which ends with a note that Thomas is often 'unrepentantly 
directionless and adds the sigmficant comment 'That is how it is, 
and in a cultural tradition, such as ours, of indefinite laxity, how 
it should be We have moved a long way from Lawrence's 'Thank 
God I m not free, any more than a rooted tree is free 

After such a frank abandonment of standards, the rest of the 
book IS something of a damp squib, for the newest cnticism links 
up uncommonly easily with the cliches of romanbcism and the 
dullest academic chatter about Form Mr Treece begins by assert 
ing the rights of mdividual against collective myth the latter he 
considers chiefly in the form of mechamstic ideology and finds it 
more dangerous to the artist than the former The dangers of the 
subjective ■^^iter he thinks comparatively simple and avoidable, 
illustratmg them from surreahst poetry After the outhne of 
Thomas s general characteristics there follows a discussion of in 
fluences, a motley collection indeed — Hopkins, Hart Crane 
Swinburne, Rimbaud, Francis Thompson A chapter on the debt to 
Hopkms IS devoted partly to a mechamcal and external note on 
cominon technical devices, partly to a rather vague comparison of 
the elements of ‘inquiry and a terror of fearful expectation' in tlie 
two poets (the phrase comes from Charles Williams's introduction) 
There is no hint of the contrast in organization and disciphne of 
feehng behind the words of the two poets Similarly the chapter 
on Thomas the Mediaevalist is partly dubious generalization about 
'the beautiful and dark conceptions of mystiasm and introspection' 
partly academic notes on the use of alliterative patterns, Anglo 
Saxon metres and Welsh cywydd and cynghariedd?- quite unrelated 
^0 any expressive function 

The actual survey of Thomas's work begins with a note on 
his 'straight' poems, rather quamtly defensive and embarrassed in 
tone These are not, it is true, especially outstanding or dis- 


iMr Treece's reliability on these grounds may perhaps be gauged 
from his statement that cywydd, with its rhyming of accented and 
unaccented syllables, is illustrated in 

Then to Sylvia let us sing 
For Sylvia is excelling 

— ^hnes which in their context, of course, make no pretence of 
rhyming together He is in several places somewhat approximate 
about matters of fact, as when he says, outhnmg the state of the 
literary world m 1934, that D H Lawrence 'wasn't to publish 
Pornography and So On for two years' 
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tmguished, but they ha\e at least the merit of coherence and honesty 
On the significance of 18 Poems Mr Treece can let himself go Most 
of them, we learn, are concerned with pre-natal experience, giving 
voices to the glands and the nerves they are praised as a notable 
extension of the subject-matter of poetry, and we hear of their 
magic and foetal unity 25 Poems is seen as 'a rather slipshod 
marking time', but The Map of Love as an important step forward 
Mr Treece' s descriptions will seem to many to be constantly giving 
away his critical case, as when he says that Thomas's personality 
la by turns Jrrogant and self-pitying, tender and wildly rhetorical 
1^- IS never relax^ and unselfconscious ' In the chapter on the 
latest work Thomas emerges as the leader of the n^w romanticism, 
and again the account runs chiefly to vague discussions about 
subject-matter followed by jejune descriptions of formal and tech- 
nical expenmentb But on Deaths and Entrances Mr Treece is 
far less enthusiastic than many of the reviewers m all fairness 
it must be said that he does try to discriminate, but his critical 
equipment is so inadequate that the result is not particularly 
helpful His final estimate seems to be that 'Dylan Thomas is not 
a major poet because he is not yet a fully-realized man , but he 
still has hopes, and partisans will be able to find many passages 
of less guarded praise 

No doubt It IS hardly fair to judge a poet by the pronounce- 
ments of his advocates, but it cannot be altogether \^thout 
significance that on the rare occasions when a critic with standards 
bnngs himself to consider Thomas's work carefully and closely 
he tends to report with very limited enthusiasm The parallel 
comments m The Cnttc a year or two ago by Miss Sitwell and 
Mr Henry Gibson were very revealmg Miss Sitwell seemed to be 
not so much reading as making up her own poems and reflecting 
on literature in general Mr Treece s book is at least some slight 
improvement on that Perhaps at this pomt the reviewer should 
make his own attitude explicit Let me say then that after tackling 
Thomas's poetry at various phases of his development and making 
a special effort over Deaths and Entrances I can see very little of 
positive achievement, though I am ready to be convinced by any 
critic who will point out to me what I have missed His work 
shows undoubted poetic gift, but a complete lack of orgamzation 
and discipline The much-vaunted romantic subjectivism looks for 
the most part like an excuse to avoid the trouble of precise com- 
mumcahon Of course, if Mr Treece is nght, coramumcation 
doesn't matter, except to that fit audience though few with similar 
compulsions, and some of the poet's own comments on his work 
seem to tend the same way One can only insist that the vivid 
symbolization of personal conflicts does not by itself constitute art 
'Stephen Spender , says Mr Treece, 'wfll appeal to many who like 
pleasant sounds and new high-lights on old pictures, but Dylan 
Thomas will be the meat of the man whose primitive wonder, newly 
awakened, demands a fresh, if unbalanced, world in which he may 
declare his own dreams unselfconsciously' If these are really the 
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alternatives it won't be merely the literaiy equivalents of the Presi 
dent of the Royal Academy who decide to keep their money m 

their pockets -o ^ ^ 

^ R G Cox 

MR TURNELL’S CRITICISM 

THE CLASSICAL MOMENT, by Martin Turnell {Hamish 
Hamilton, 12/6) s 

To one reader of Scrutiny at least the announcement of The 
Classical Moment aroused feehngs of pleasurable anticipation One 
remembered whlkt stimulating, if sometimes controversial reading 
Mr TurneU’s studies of the French Classical dramatists had sup 
plied With its introduction on the Seventeenth Century, its 
Epilogue, little redrafting but a number of additions what sort of 
a book does it make^ Frankly not as good as I had hoped Mr 
Turnell brings a freshness of mind to bear on Corneille, Moliere and 
Racine for which one must be grateful, and his examination of 
scenes and characters — ^the detailed appreciation of them — ^is some 
times full of insight One feels at first sight, that this is indeed 
the book to thrust into the hands of the young, one to arouse an 
intelligent and well-directed enthusiasm in these thiee dramatists 
who have so often suffered from the fly-blown annotation of the 
school edition in which one once read them All these virtues have 
been recogmzed in the many favourable reviews which The Classical 
Moment has received 

To one who is ‘ in the trade ' Mr TurneU’s book is even 
something of a challenge It is the sort of book which one of our 
professors of French ought to have written and there are some 
certainly who would not have wntten anything as readable As it 
IS, Turnell's Classical Moment is already being widely read by 
undergraduates, but even those who are prepared to recommend 
ij:, and (to 3udge by one or two recent conversations in different 
Universities) those who read it, are not unconsaous of how much 
of it is questionable ^ The more I study it the more unequal does 
it appear in my eyes 

The title chosen is m itselt revealing — a useful counter-blast 
to the more familiar ' classical age ' It is characteristic of a ' classi 
cal period to think of itself as stable as estabhshed, a high plateau 
at last attained and stretching on ahead without dechvity or descent 
Even a nodding famiharity with the French Seventeenth Century 
soon leads to the realization that what seemed an ' age ' was only 
a brief twenty-five to thirty years, not le si^cle de Louis Quatorze 


^The inadental * irresponsibihties ' of the author are too frequent 
For example we are told on p 21 that Pascal and Bossuet were 
both admirers of the Cartesian system In point of fact, they are 
]ust those whose criticism of Descartes and the imphcations of his 
system were most forthright 
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but the earlier yeais of his personal reign In this volume however 
the moment runs some danger of dissolving into a mathematical 
pomt — identifiable, in Mi Turnell s final analysis, with the appear- 
ance of Le Misanthrope in 1666 (p 46) Accordingly Corneille' b 
generation represents the Age of Honour, Mohere's the Age of 
Reason and Racine's the Age of Passion Too much of The Classical 
Moment is devoted to the elaboration of concepts of this kind and 
to an attempted evaluation of these dramatists as the expression 
of three phases in the life of French societ}. This treatment is 
often valid, fhough less novel than some English readers may 
imagine, but over it hoveis the disquieting shadow of what might 
be called an unconscious Marxism 

Thus we are told that Corneille s heroes are * file embodiment 
of all that was best in the middle classes from which the poet 
came (p 22) — and, rather inconsistently, on p 38 that Felix in 
Polyeucte and Prusias in Nicomede are the means of making ‘ the 
essential criticism of middle class complacency ' Such comments 
(and there are many more in the same vein) seem, to me at least, 
almost nonsensical Similarly if Mohere's early Don Garcie de 
Navarre has no success, it is, Mr Turnell appears to claim on p 46, 
because the public were not npe for it It is at least as plausible 
to hold, with most writers, that Mohere had not yet * found 
himself ' and had embarked on the kind of play for which he was 
temperamentally unsuited 

Mr Turnell is indeed so intent on relating his three figufes to 
their age that he foigets throughout his book that dramatic tech- 
nique and tradition have a determining influence on even the greatest 
of plajAvnghts In almost a hundred pages devoted to Mohere there 
IS but one brief reference to the incalculable influence of the Corn- 
media dell Arte from which the formula of the monomaniac, the 
technique of characterization, and consequently the very shape 
and much of the flavour of Mohere's Comedies are derived This 
m turn leads him to assert that Mohere's characters are in no sense 
caricatures (p 64) Of course, they are caricatures , that is why 
they make us laugh They are cancatures m every sense except 
one, namely that their creator has drawn them with a sufficiency 
of subtle incidental detail to keep them ahve No doubt, Mr Tur- 
nell would not dissent Yet the remark is typical of the loose way 
in which some of this book is written 

This disregard for dramatic technique, this endeavour to con- 
sider the play as a mere sociological document is still more glaring 
in the case of Racine Mr Turnell is convinced that these tragedies 
directly reflect a certain moral decadence of the France of Louis 
XIV, and that it is for this reason that ‘Racine's characters have no 
place m the social order , they are outsiders who have lost their 
bearmgs as completely as Fr6d6nc Moreau or any other nmeteenth- 
century hero ' (p 158) Has Mr Turnell never asked himself how 
far it IS Racme s conception of tragedy and tragic demesure which 
determine the passionate nature of his characters’ 

The best pages of the book are, I think, those on Corneille 
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The symbolism of the duel, the cut and thrust of the dialogue with 
(it might be added) the tossing of a repeated word from speaker 
to speaker, the ‘ drama of initiation * (p 29) with the recurrent 
theme of hero and heroine who nse to the occasion ' — all these 
points are excellently made and the often unobserved subtlety of 
Corneille is well brought out in several passages 

The Classical Moment ignores altogether the early comedies 
of Corneille which would have provided a suitable opportunity to 
talk about the middle class and to show how the apprenticeship 
of the comedte d tntngue taught Corneille to organize peripeteia of 
his heroic plays He also dismisses the later work in three pages 
In the result Corneille s drama does not quite emerge as the nch 
and vaned thing that it is, nor does Mr Turnell see that his essen 
tial ideas on tragic (or moie exactly heroic) drama make him the 
great example of what we may call French Baroque literature The 
Discours sur la Tragedie are re\ealmg in this connection Choose 
the extraordinary event, the almost incredible story but choose it, 
if possible, from a historical work Once this has been done internal 
vensimilitui^ should be sought, but admiration rather than pity or 
teiror will be the doimnating sentiment to be provoked in the spec 
tator Ntcomede has even more importance than Mr Turnell allows, 
since this play — the drama of admiration — was not only, in Cor 
neille's own view, the most original of all his works, but embodied 
a theory to which despite minor variations, ht was faithful — artist 
ically^ too faithful no doubt — up to the end of his long career 

The treatment of Moli^re is far more detailed It contains 
many things well said, especially on Don Juan, and Mr Turnell 
has relied on good guides (as in the essay on Corneille) But there 
IS also much repetition, too many long quotations to preface a 
couple of lines of comment (pp 67, 8 , 84, 5 , 128, 29, 30), and 
passages where one fears for the author's sense of humour In one 
instance also for his knowledge of French (p 71) it looks as if 
he did not know that serrez ma hatre avec ma discipline means 
put away my hair shirt with my scourge* and the subsequent 
metaphoncal interpretation of pnsonmers rather shakes one's faith 
in his good sense 

The view-point which lies behind these studies of Molifere is 
stated in vanous forms and places Namely that m Molifere above 
aU we find proclaimed the 'basic verities* of ordre, mesure, equite, 
hon gout etc (p 10) They ' stand for something vivid and real ’ 
The cause of their vividness lies precisely in the difficulty of these 
virtues to a generation of passionate men It is this which gives 
nse to the^ 'passionate tug of war* so well dealt with on p 15 
It IS this ' hot-headedness * in Mohere himself which is referred 
to by a recent French cntic quoted on p 49 Mr Turnell does 
not give sufficient emphasis to his own idea, nor does he appear 
to have grasped firmly enough the essential general proposition that 
the ideals of a generation are commonly to be found m what it is 
not but would hke to be Thus, when he quotes from Tartuffe 
CMante's famous 
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' Les hommes la plupart sont etrangement faits 

Dans la juste nature on ne les voit jamais 

his comment is merely ' This is the voice of true civilization, of 
a society in which it was natural to speak of measure and propor- 
tion/ and on p 47 he tells us that the ‘ true representatives of the 
Age of Moliere are the honnetes hommes with their reasonable 
tolerant outlook, their solid, unheroic virtues This is but a half- 
truth His extra\agant comic figures are no less representative m 
their violence It is natural to the honnete homme to speak of 
measure and proportion just because these qualities are felt as 
difficult, and are therefore less unheroic than they appear 

Now one of the defects most to be eschewed ^y the honnete 
homme is violence and violent opinions Ever since Charron's 
Sagesse (1601) the definition of superstition accepted by a diversity 
of Frenchmen was dogmatism or violence of opinion This is the 
central defect of Orgon in Tartuffe Violence is the comic vice of 
Orgon par excellence It survives the unmasking of the villain, and 
Mr Tumell misses the point of the last scene where the worthy 
Orgon, moving to direct a coup de pied at the disappearing hypo- 
cnte IS restrained by Cleante with 

' Ne descends point, mon frere, a ces indignitls ' 

There is thus no 'conversion' of Orgon, and Mr TumelFs reference 
to one on p 120 is meaningless This violence is even give*i as 
a family trait, too which takes its own characterisfic forms m his 
mother and in his son While Cleante's views are very justly 
dealt with by Mr Tumell, it is a pity he has not explained with 
the help of Monsieur Michaut (whom he quotes) what the plot of 
the first Tartuffe complete m three acts, must have been a hypo- 
cnte in holy orders no daughter, no Act II, and very probably an 
Elmire whose conduct was not so unlike that of George Dandin's 
wife It might have helped him to discuss the somewhat ambiguous 
figure which she cuts in the play as we know it, and it should have 
led him to suspect that Orgon’ s behaviour prior to his meetmg with 
Tartuffe was later set in a more favourable hght merely in order to 
soften the attack on the ' unco guid ’ and to bring the focus of the 
play to bear more emphatically on the hypocrite himself 

A long disquisition on Le Misanthrope nghtly forms the centre- 
piece of this section of the book Here I find the treatment excellent 
if somewhat laborious Personally I should maintain that this 
play can best be summed up as one on the essential ambiguity of 
the term honnite homme In its onginal sense, which was still felt 
as operative, it meant the honest, the virtuous or moral man Yet 
it had come to mean (as we can see from La Rochefoucauld, the 
Chevalier de M6r6 and many a lesser writer) the man who knows 
how to please who possesses the quality of savoir vtvre or still 
better, of a certain savoir plaire Can honesty and savoir plaire be 
conciliated^ This is not only the dilemma of Alceste but of every 
character in the play Mr Tumell is surely right in concluding that 
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the catharsis hes in the perception that social adjustment is 
a personal mattei where m the last resort no facile slogan or phlo 
sophical system can help us ' Or, as I should prefer diveraty is 
the very salt of life, and the ambition of being wholly consistent 
(or indeed wholly any one thing) is to invite not indeed perhaps 
moral disaster but at least the laughtei of our fellow men and on 
slaughts of the muse of comed> — a formulation less philosophical 
but more in keeping with the comic genius which was Molite's 
Taken all m all, we may apply to these pages Turneirs own 

judgment of Monsieur R Fernandez' study of Moliere ' stimulat 

mg but erratic ' Of the erratic I cannot refrain from giving yet one 
more example Mr Tumell quotes Harpagon s famous monologue 
from L Avare in its entirety and analyses it in a page and a half 
He imagines he is surrounded by a vast number of people 
he proceeds to address the silent motionless figures of the night 
mare" Suddenly the silent throng seems to come to life etc 
etc (p 124) These people these figures of a nightmare are of 
course the audience in the theatre to whom Harpagon addresses 
himself The actor who plays the part cannot speak the line Ih 
me regardant tous et se mettent a nre until he has by gesture or 
grimace provoked an explosion (a new explosion?) of laughter 
It IS obvious that Mr Turnell has nevei seen this play on the 
stage— -which is just hard luck But how many, if any, of the plays 
dealt with in the volume has he seen on the stage? One finds one 
self ^beginning to wonder 

If Mr Tumell on Molifere is erratic much of what he has to 
say on Racine is just wrong (from which stricture I would except 
Aihahe and the Dictators, the last chapter of this book) Some of 
his remarks already provoked on their appearance in Scrutiny some 
mented expostulations The gravest charge is, however, that Mr 
Tumell comes near to cooking the evidence m attempting to justfy 
the claim that, ' in making sexual passion the supreme value in a 
world of dissolving values, the last refuge of a man who has lost 
^ faith in all else, Racine anticipates the writers of a later age ' 
(p 182) Sexual passion is not the * supreme value ' in Racine's 
plays It is the supreme temptation It is (to paraphrase Karl 
Vossler) the natural destiny of humanity, banging tragic disaster 
in its wake but over against it stand with increasing clearness 
from play to play, renunciation and sacnfice which are the spintual 
vocation of man It is through self renunciation that Andromaque, 
that Jume, that Momme and Xiphares, that Iphig^nie survive the 
disaster that overwhelms others The note of renunciation is there 
m the pathetic r 61 e of Atalide, it is the theme of Bdrdnice 

Berenice is the greatest stumbling block to Mr Tumell's view 
of Racine He is obliged to argue that its composition was an un 
congenial task, that hence its verse seems * hollow and inflated,’ 
and that Titus is a png It is necessary, however, to expose 
Mr Tumell s methods at their worst by what may at first sight 
appear a slightly pedantic exammation 

It IS on the strength of five verses from Act II, Scene 2 {Tu ne 
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I Ignores pas) that we are invited to regard Titus as a png I ask 
Mr Turnell (and any reader) to consider the whole Urade (vv 499- 
522 1 Ah f que sous de beaux noms cette glotre est cfuelle etc ) from 
which these five lines are arbitranly extracted How arbitranly 
may be seen by the fact that the opening Tu ne I ignores pas refers 
as much to what precedes as what follows It is Titus' love for 
Berenice which in the past and under another sky has changed him 
from a weak pleasure-loving youth into one who has learnt from her 
to value courage, the public weal and the happiness of others It 
is his immense moral debt to Berenice which is the subject of the 
tirade {Je lut dots tout, PauUn ) and the cruelty of having to 
reward her so ill for what she has done for him as a man All the 
more so, since as we learn from lines 431-438, Titus had once been 
blind enough to hope for the imperial crown only to be able to set 
Berenice m the place which, in his devotion, he feels is nghtly hers 
The inability of Mr Turnell to appreciate this essential factor of 
the situation at the outset of the play renders it easier for him to 
discount BSremce as an aberration from the real genius of Racine 
Mr Turnell continues ' It is not surprising to find after 
this that honneur and gloire are invoked with"^ great fre- 
quency ' Perhaps he is not sufficiently aware that the word gloire 
had in the 17th century the specific connotation of merited repu~ 
tation He certainly is oblivious to the irony with which Titus 
frequently uses the word throughout the play — an irony which is 
explained and determined by the fundamental debt of Titus to the 
woman he Iovjss an irony which is aimed, not at the conception 
gloire itself, but at the pnce which has to be paid for it by that 
woman still more than by himself 

Turnell gives three passages to illustrate Titus' preoccupation 
with his own feelings (pp 189, 190) He admits that each of them 
begins with a reference to * public virtues ' — though these are not 
the verses which he quotes But each of them do more, Titus en- 
larges on the irrevocable nature of his decision, he cnes 

' II ne faut point ici nous attendnr tous deux ' 

adding that if tears there must be, they shall be those of a queen 
and of an emperor — ^that is not those of mere private persons He 
maintains in a third place that separation is the only thing which 
can save both of them from humiliation of one sort or anotiier It 
IS not true that Titus is completely taken up with his own feelings ' 
His cruel task is to bring Berenice whom he still loves to the same 
voluntary decision as he has made, and this cannot be done without 
reference to, and expression of, his feehngs 

In fact the arbitraty quotation of a few verses from this scene 
or that is particularly unfortunate when applied to anything so 
highly organized as a play of Racine Essentially Turnell condemns 
this play on two counts he is convinced that Titus' motive is 
simply an empty concern with ‘what people will think', and he 
finds a conviction of ‘ the importance of their emotions to history ’ 
to be mere sentimentality A moment's reflection on Roman history 
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—so often evoked b> Titus— will bring home the fact that nni 
a full acceptance of fundamental Roman law and cuiom wa! . 
pahble with the r61e of a reforming emperor ?o Srthe ,0^. 
Vespasian aspired All this is indeed stated b> Pauhn in that 
crucial scene of Act II It is in this sense that Titus ifboS 
set an example-which will haee all the more force as comSorS 
the possessor of eJffective absolute power ® 

It IS tme that in our eyes, m Racine’s eyes in the eves nf hic 
pnncipal characters, the Roman usage is little more than weSon 
able prejudice That is just what gives the double samfierS Tita, 
and Beremce its crowning touch not only of pathos but of hwoism 
Suppose Racine had presented a justification of the Rom^ pre 
judice, had giwcn us a Titus bowing only to a Senate ins^hm 
his play would have lost its whole point-and lost the truly S 

pos?esser unquestionably 

It may be tree that the verse of Berenice has not the samp 

or Bhedre Why should it haS 
Unhke all the other plays it is not only the tragedy of a shared and 
Irag-standi-g passion (only the discretion of stage convention mav 
^scure the obvious fact that Bdremce is, and has long been Titus^ 

of aU hi plays”^^ 

St would be idle to deny, however, that the treatment of 
Racine contains much that is sound and e\en penetrating None 
e less we are again and again brought up against remarks that 
unpossibly far-fetched A few examples must 

en ^ Rougement’s Amm 

store interpretation of the Tnstan 

Sldlb^wV^n ‘ 's an obvious 

?n Tnstan and the mission of Oreste 

not when Heimione has been 
hnally thrown over by Pyrrhus ’ (p 177) that she says 

Ah I je I’ai trop aimd pour ne le point hair 

?fs taiVInfuSf appears 

them to the claireoyance of Raane’s charactere allow 

1+ f unemngly the weakness of their opponents But 
of P^hus’ ^Vlni^ quote Henmone’s bitterly iromcal desenphon 
of pi^ (see p 181)°^ Rnam as an illustration of Py^hus’ absence 

to {Bntanmeus IV) which moves Tumell 

“ Racine’s poetry ’ (p 17s) is of 
she has sniiV revelation of the depths to which 

effort to arouse a ^tless and miscalculated 

mSher hS^nmd +n ^ of gratitude for the pnee which she, his 
motner, nas paid to place him on the throne 
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The unreliability of Mr Turneirs methods of quotation could 
be illustrated ad nauseam alas > On p 183 a startling new example 
may be found We are told that When Alexandre declares 

au seul nom d'un roi jusqu’alors invincible 
A de nouveaux exploits mon coeur devint sensible 

we feel at once that there is a contrast between the heroic 
\ocabulary and the lack of a corresponding drive in the texture 
of the verse Invincible is a borrowing from Corneille, but ' mon 
coeur devint sensible* bears Racine's own stamp) In point of fact 
(whatever the poetic quality of these verses) Alexandre's new ex- 
ploits in the context are those of generosity towa^;ds a conquered 
enemy, the making of him into a fnend * Sensible is thus an entire- 
ly appropnate teim and the further comments of Mr Turnell (‘ The 
invincibility of the Cornehan hero would never provoke the 
reaction attributed to Alexandre in these lines ') are seen to be 
directly belied by the very verses quoted 

When we turn to the chapter on Phedre we find that Mr Tur- 
nell IS prepared, in this instance, to admit that sexual passion is 
no longer the ' supreme value ' but in his anxiety to use Phedre 
as a biographical document (even a sociological one?), he proceeds 
to the other extreme in a way which to my mind disturbs his 
view of this play It is not unfair to begin with Mr Turnell's sum 
ming up How far is Racine's play really amenable to the con 
elusions which he presents and which are concerned witE the 
relation of the dramatist and this play^ 

* Phedre stands for the guilty Racine of the past Hippo- 
lyte stands for the new Racine, the pure young man that he would 
like to have been This seems to be the true explanation of 
Ph^dre's desperate concern with ‘purity' It may well be 
as M Rougement suggests, that Racine set out to punish his 
own guilty passion in this play, but the curse which Phedre per- 
suades Thesee to lay on Hippolyte is the outward sign of the 
internal ravages of her love for him For the play is nothing less 
than a suicide pact The Past infects the Present and in a sense, 
the Future, the old Racine infects the new, dragging him down 
miserably to the abyss Human society is obhterated and only 
the eternal values remain intact There is nothing left except to 
rebuild the human kingdom from the start with fresh matenal' 

Some of this may be plausible enough m a domain where all is 
guesswork, though I can make no sense of the phrase suicide pact 
No curse is laid on Hippolyte at Phedre s entreaties and far from 
human society being abolished, the chmax of Theseus' gnef at the 
end of the play is also, as Jean Louis Barrault puts it, le tnomphe 
d Ancie The catastrophe bnngs with it a reconahahon and the 
obliteration of old feuds — an mdication of Neubeginn which unity 
of subject prevents the dramatist developmg, but which is certamly 
not concerned with ‘new matenal' However, once we enter the field 

F 
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of the unconscious, it is always possible to argue that by its ambiva- 
lence every motive is really its own opposite What concerns me 
more is to show how certain parts of the play as a play have 
been distorted in order to lend coloui as it would seem, to these 
conclusions 

Thus we are asked to believe that Tatal passion* is an infec 
tion*, that ThMre infects the “insensible ' Hippol5.te who becomes 
desperately in love with Ancie But surely the total difference 
of Phedre s love and Hippolyte*s love (not to speak of Ancie sj 
IS one of the fundamental themes of Racine*s play There is not 
a shred of evidence to show that Racine has hinted at any relation 
of cause and effect, nor could there be, since Hippolyte has admitted 
his passion for Ancie before he has the least inkling of what Phedre* s 
feelings for him are It is part of his delineation as hitherto heart- 
whole, intact, that he should indulge in a movement of self-accusa- 
tion, when he first makes his confession to Th6ramene But Tumell & 
comment is 'Racine had become so obsessed by the Jansemst sense 
of the inherent sinfulness of sexual love that e\en Hippolyte’ s love 
for Ancie is descnbed as a fol amour In point of fact the only 
fault with ^hich Hippolyte reproaches himself is the comparative 
venial one in his eyes in Theram^ne’s eyes and m Racine s eyes 
also, of contemplating a match of which his father will disapprove 
His embarrassment before his father is no more than pait of that 
natural nobility and reticence of chaiacter which ensures his des- 
truction according to the most traditional tragic convention This 
view IS the one which the true pattern of the play with its niceties 
of adjustment demands and which Mr Tuinell’s 'infection’ would 
rule out 

Again in dealing with the scene in which Phedre s jealousy 
of the newly discovered passion of Hippolyte for Ancie bnngs such 
a poignant contrast between their innocent happiness and her own 
unavowable torment the scene which finds its most unforgettable 
notes in 

Tous les jours se le\aient clairs et sereins pour eux 
and in the final 

Ils s’aimeront toujours 

Mr Tumell declares that 'the idea of love has become for Phedre 
inseparable from the idea of sin’ (p 209) and indulges in some 
involved special pleading on the use of terms such as innocence 
(which IS apparently not innocence) and furtive (which surely 
means no more than 'shy’) Is one not justified in insisting that 
Phedre’s 'desperate concern With “purity”,' her reve de candeur 
as M Blanchot calls it, is nowhere expressed more clearly than 
when in the midst of her jealousy, she allows her mind to dwell in 
imagmation on the young lovers^ 2 xhe 'vicarious satiskction’ of 


^It IS at this point that the fille de Minos et de Pasiphae is referred 
to as the 'ageing Amazon’ (sic^) 
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this scene is only achieved precisely because their love is seen as 
not sin Nor indeed does this view in any way interfere with the 
supposition if we care to make it that Racine has projected onto 
Hippolyte something of the young man he would like to have been 
Indeed it fits such a supposition much better than the interpretation 
of the scene given in The Classical Moment 

It is, of course, true that the rdles of Hippolyte and Ancie 
need the sympathetic insight of actors and producer to come ali\e 
in the way that Phedre herself does even from the printed page 
It may be tlfat she stands in some peculiar relationship to the 
dramatist, whether it is that suggested by Rougement and Turnell 
Yet there cannot be the slightest justification for the notion that 
this play has any specifically contemporaiy reference in the sense 
which The Classic^ Moment seems to imply, and indeed the 
alleged 'Jansenism' of the play (if not of the subsequent Preface) 
remains highly debatable 

Jansenism and 'contemporary problems figuie also in Mr 
Tumell s study of Athalxe but here with far more justification 
It IS to my mind the most satisfactory of his chapters on Racine 
It is indeed impossible to believe that no link between'^the perse 
cuted Port Royal and the Levites of the play has been made by 
Racine Mr Turnell's view (as revised for his book) is that it marks 
too a certain scepticism about the future not only of Jansenism 
but of the advent of a new Christian society Surely it would be 
safer to say that some of the greatness of the conception of the 
play is just the implication that persecution, regeneration, falling 
away from God and return to Him are the stuff of which the web 
of human history is woven 

Much of this long article must indeed sound like a total con- 
demnation of the book — and what can be more tedious than a 
prolonged ereintement > It is, however, just because The Classical 
Moment contains so much that is excellent that it is somebody's 
business to point out its failings both for the public's and Mr Tur- 
nell's sake Let us hope that some of these may be amended in a 
subsequent edition The author is in a fair way to acquire the* 
reputation of one of our better British critcs of French literature 
Would it sound too pedantic or academic to suggest that it would 
be everybody's misfortune if he were to be regarded as an authority 
before he has become a little more scholarly^ 


Alan M Boase 
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THE NEW ANTIQUARIANISM 

THE THEORY OF LITERATURE by Rene Wellek and Austin 
Warren {Harcourt Brace and Company New Yorh 1949, 4$ 50) 

There would be little need to call this book to the attention of 
the English reading pubhc if it did not appear so authentically and 
decisively to represent the voice of the cntical-academic future in 
Amenca Undoubtedly a turning point has been reached The 
antiquanan mills are closing down, or working on a schedule of 
strictly linuted^ production New factories are now spnngmg up 
with newer equipment, tools more diversified, packages more 
brightly wrapped Or, to put it another way here is a pleasant 
world, circumscribed, comfortable leisurely It is bounded by the 
file-card cabinet, the card-catalogue, the library-stack and reading 
room, the pnvate study, the classroom, slashes of green (or asphalt) 
in the distance, and the prospect of endless, interminable 'problems' 
to keep on^diverted for many years to come 

It is m its way impressive Learned, even encyclopaedic, it 
manages to survey the whole province of literary theory, practice 
scholarship histoiy and pedagogy It maps sharply each separate 
division and the subordinate parts in the division It summanzes 
achievements fairly, assessing mtelligently, for example, the value 
of wTiat it is supplanting the scholarship concerned with The 
Ordering and Establishing of Evidence' — one of the better chapters 
Mostly the book judges nval claims, stating each case honestly and 
m proportionate detail Then, in common-sense fashion almost 
unique in the common practice of special (not to say 'private') 
pleading, it adjudicates well Cntically alert and knowledgeable, 
it moves with assurance among the contemporary problems of 
'intention', 'Image, Symbol Myth', 'Literature and Psychology', 
'Literature and Ideas', 'semasiology' and the rest Its language 
^ mtelligible and establishes the ground for discourse where differ- 
ences of opinion exist Not many will want to contest too vigorously 
its summing up of any given claim It is, thus, a tour de force 
and one would like to see it placed on library shelves as a kind 
of indispensable reference book for those students interested not in 
literary analysis, evaluation and tradition but in literary 'problems' 
But it aspires to more than text-book status The last chapter 
indicates its essential mtenhon of wishing to tram graduate students, 
and through them all students, in the general approach and method 
As such it appears to me clearly a major catastrophe, for it will 
undoubtedly have considerable influence 

Surely the volumes gathering dust on umversity hbraiy shelves 
ought long ago conclusively to have demonstrated that impressive- 
ness m scope and detail — ^the achievement of Wellek and Warren — 
may be barren, academic Details must be ordered into significance 
by clearly defined cntena and controlled stnctly at every step by 
central and relevant critical preoccupatons Each subordinate 
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aspect of the complex cntical-scholarly act must be given relative 
value There are no such cntena, there is no such controUmg 
purpose in this book Instead of a clearly conceived sense of 
direction, instead of rigorous subordination, they offer only the 
^awareness of countless difficulties the problem of The Nature of 
Literature', and the scores of minor problems into which it may 
be subdivided, the multifaceted problems of The Function of 
Literature , of Euphony, Rhythm, and Meter , 'Style and 
Stylistics , Tmage, Metaphor, Symbol, Myth , The Nature and 
Modes of Na^^ative Fiction' The formulation is characteristically 
abstract, and the student is encouraged to thread his way through 
an extensive bibliography So that when Wellek and Warren say 
at one pomt The neatness and perfection witb which certam 
problems can be solved have always attiacted mmds which enjoy 
orderly procedure and the intricacies and manipulations, qmte apart 
from any final significance which they may have ', the un- 
conscious irony is devastatmg 

They offer, implicitly, certain assumptions which, accepted and 
practised, can have only the most deploiable consequences The 
first IS that it is profitable to discuss in the abstract the^differences 
between literature and literary study and the other disciplines — ^the 
world of 'practice' philosophy, science, social studies types of 
history and the rest They say, characteristically 'A full discussion 
of these problems would involve decisions on such problems as the 
classification of the sciences, the philosophy of history, and the 
theory of knowledge' — and they urge such study later as part of a 
positive programme In the second place they assume that it is 
profitable, when one is confronted with different works of some ex- 
cellence (the degree of excellence, incidentally, haMng been deter- 
mined for Wellek and Warren by the better critics), to search for 
'aesthetic laws which can be abstractly formulated as 'standards' 
and applied from the outside And they assume, finally, that the 
relationship of literature to biography', 'psychology , 'society , 
ideas', and the 'fine arts' can be profitably explored without first 
and indispensably beginning with the better writing in the tradition'* 

At the expense of trymg the patience of Scrutiny readers who 
are undoubtedly familiar with these matters, the point may best 
be driven home, perhaps, by offering principles of subordination 
against which some of the major inadequacies of the Wellek and 
Warren position may be seen To begin with the Amencan student, 
even more than the English, enters the university without the abihty 
to read The pervasive ambiance is corrupting newspaper, radio, 
television, cmema, slick magazines, best-seller and worse If one 
beheves that the very exercise of literary-cntical judgment as it leads 
to an assimilation of the better literature has important bearmgs 
in the last analysis, on the choices one makes in day-to-day hvmg, 
one offers a central critical preoccupation Students must be taught 
first of all to discriminate between the cheap commercial appeal and 
the genume, then to discriminate among the genuine For against 
the better literature they define the precise nature and quality of 
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belief and attitude One is strongly tempted to Veblenize the 
situation when one considers that in America, where the vulgar- 
ization of literature has reached a pitch never achieved elsewhere, 
the university averts its nose 

Indeed, the book by Wellek and Warren represents the subtle,- 
rarefied, ineffectual flower unaware of the existence of the dung 
out of which it grows To ask where undergraduate, graduate or 
umversity lecturer is to get the necessary training is, from their pomt 
of view, to ask perhaps a vulgar impertinence Instead they employ 
the unconscious trick (one uses the word in no realiy prejorative 
sense) of dismissal by reduction They reduce the 'art of 'reading 
to an ideal for purely personal cultivation , desirable for 'widely 
spread literary fH:ulture' — ^mvoking, m this way, the image of the 
exquisite palate They are able, then, to their own satisfaction to 
conclude that this kind of dilettante ideal cannot ‘replace the con- 
ception of 'hterary scholarship ' ' cannot replace 'organized 
knowledge The argument collapses, it would seem, if one questons 
the validity of 'replace' and substitutes an alternative mteUigent 
readmg habits as a necessary first step leading to relevant knowledge, 
including Vteraiy scholarship 

There is, next, the concept of tradition’ Students must be 
given the equipment, the necessaiy formulations, the orientation and 
the practice which will lead them to earn that tradition for them- 
selves The force of one of Eliot s major contnbutions to 
contemporary criticism is entirely lost on Wellek and Warren They 
substitute for it instead the usual notion of academic 'influence’ 
The real critical problems m this kind of study anse when we reach 
the stage of weighing and comparing, of showing how one artist 
utilizes the achievements of another artist, when we watch the trans- 
forming power’ Graham Greene transforrmng Stevenson^ Shadwell 
transformmg Jonson^ James M Cain tranSorming Hemingway^ 

The first task of the hterary-cntical discipline, for student and 
expert ahke, is that of determining — demonstratmg in particular, 
concrete acts of analysis and judgment — ^the degree of achieved 
^'eahzation of mtention in the work of hterature itself Wellek and 
Warren are indeed aware that this is so, that we study Shakespeare, 
for example, not for 'what he has in common with all men’, but 
'to discover what is peculiarly Shakespeare’s, what makes Shakes- 
peare Shakespeare’ But do they maintain unequivocally that this 
can be done only by analysis ot mdivual works, by delicate com- 
parisons and juxtapositions, where one may show discussible 
quahtatve differences^ Hardly They conclude merely that 'this 
is obviously a problem of individuality and value’ They substitute, 
in other words, profitless philosophic speculations about the meanmg 
of 'mdividuality and value m works of hterature, for the exacting 
task of first-hand judgment 

The full critical act begins — ^whatever the complexity of the 
mtermediate stages— -with personal responsiveness, the impact kept 
alive and organic So far as one can see, WeUek and Warren seem 
entirely to have eliminated the only justification for taking hterature 
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seriously in the first place — ^the fact that it takes place in the 
developing consciousness of our lives' (L C Knights) They sub- 
stitute in its place the kind of liveliness which attends the solution 
of intellectual problems 

With respect to 'intention' on the level of information, there 
IS considerable margin for 'scholarship', exegeses of all kinds 
conventions' 'technique , or, to follow the order of Wellek and 
Warren biography, psychology, ideas, society, fine arts But this 
search for information is only a trap, a deception and a quicksand, 
a substitute fpr intelligent reading unless it is made strictly relevant 
to the degree of lealization achieved the distance between intention 
purposed and intention achieved The error of Wellek and Warren 
here, as has been already suggested is not that of unawareness, 
but the absence of ngorous subordination They will say 'Nobody 
can deny that much light has been thrown on literature by a proper 
knowledge of the conditions under which it has been produced, 
the exegetical value of such a study seems indubitable Yet it is 
clear that casual study can never dispose of problems of description, 
analysis, and evaluation of the object as such as a work of literary 
art' Or 'All history, all environmental factors, caE»* be argued 
to shape a work of art But the actual problems begin when we 
evaluate, compare, and isolate the individual factors which are 
supposed to determine the work of art There is awareness, true 
enough But in the context the individual statement appears almost 
as an afterthought, one idea democratically placed among ^ores 
of ideas, no more important, no less And the force of the statement 
is invariably abstract, the soluton offered in the abstract terms of 
problems' They spend five chapters, thus, on matters which, 
properly subordinated, might have been disposed of easily m one 

The training of the student — the practice continuing on all levels 
— should be one pnncipally in practical criticism — ^in its most 
inclusive sense The student develops economy of skill and direction 
by continual, particular acts of interpretation and judgment on the 
concrete text, checked first by qualified guides, later hy colleagues 
and the cntical public Here the indispensable guide is, and can 
only be, good practice Wellek and Warren perceive at one pomt — 
once again simply as another cntical perception which fails to order 
the full chapter — that the 'valuing of the poem is the experiencing, 
the realization, of aesthetically valuable qualities and relationships 
in the poem for any competent reader Our most competent readers 
are our best critics — or those individual essays where the best practice 
IS exemplified Wellek and Warren offer hardly a single unequivocal 
example Instead, most of the examples offered (p 289) represent 
exegetical cnticism in many forms — and even here they fail to 
evaluate among them 

Standards inevitably grow out of the continual effort to fix the 
degree of realization They are simply the convenient means, the 
roughest and most flexible tips nothing more, for mobilizing 
sensibihty for the purpose of demonstrating what qualifies in the 
writing we find effective or ineffective Again, one of Eliot's con- 
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tributions was the offering of strategic tips for formulating more 
effectively our reasons for approval or disapproval 'impersonality' 
'felt thought' It IS here above all that Wellek and Warren are most 
unsatisfactory, for their standards are offered as aesthetic 'laws 
externally imposed 'complexity and coherence', 'integration and 
artistic mtensity', 'multivalence', 'ironies and tensions* Mr Leavis 
in his early controversy with Mr Wellek,^ demonstrated crushingly 
the serious limitations in such an approach But Mr Wellek, 
apparently acquiescing in the demonstration, has continued in the 
old ways m 

What, then, do they offer positively^ What do they represent^ 
They usher in the New Era And the surpassing ingenuity of the 
new antiquanainsm is that it utilizes so well all the existing 
machinery of the old, with almost imperceptible alterations At 
present American faculties in English are staffed with specialists of 
the recognizable kind Milton men, Shakespeare men, Beowulf and 
Chaucer men, seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
men With minor speciahzations A revolution is now in progress 
Soon we shall have (p 291) The-Nature-and-Function-of-Literature- 
men, Fre»d-and- J ung-in-Relation-to-Literature-men, History-of- 
Ideas - m - the - nineteenth - Century - in - Relation - to - Literature 
-men, Catholic-Religion-in-Relation-to-Literature-men, Social-and- 
Political-Ideas-in-Relation-to-Amencan-Literature-men On the 
graduate level, the 'contributions to knowledge', barren in much the 
same^ay will merely change with the fashion Now we shall have 
Ph D dissertations on 'The Mythic Element m the Short Stones of 
Willa Cather , 'Freudiamsm m John Lyly', 'Poetic Epistemology 
in the Poetry of Robert Frost’, and 'The Explorative Symbol m Ihe 
Works of Abraham Cowley And the same jealousy, fear and ruth- 
less competition — ^the motor-car and toothpaste influence of the 
busmess world outside — ^wiU continue unabated within each faculty, 
each man guarding his speciality The English cntical and acadeimc 
pubhc will watch the transformations with some interest 

There is, as has been suggested, a sensible and legitimate use 
f 5 r the book a kind of reference for students who become interested, 
in the natural course of literary study in peripheral problems The 
bibhography — ^what they offer is only a skeleton, the ongmal must 
have been extensive beyond behef — ^might have legitimate uses But 
there is too considerable an investment by this time in the new 
antiquanamsm Too much would have to be scrapped in offering 
a common-sense alternative to the democratic fragmentaton Wellek 
and Warren offer Besides, they are excellently provided with a 
dismissing apparatus They have categones for all occasions, and 
any alternative would be at once abstracted, reduced, tagged and 
rendered inocuous 

Seymour Betsky 


'^ScruUny, March, June, September, 1937 Reproduced in The 
Importance of Scruttny, edited by Enc Bentley George W Stewart 
Co , New York, 1949 
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PROUST AND HIS CRITICS 

JHE TWO WORLDS OF MARCEL PROUST, by Harold March 
{OUP 16/-) 

MARCEL PROUST, by Elisabeth de Gramont (Flammanon 
220 fr ) 

LE STYLE DE MARCEL PROUST by Jean Mouton [Collection 
Mises au Point , Correa, 270 fr ) 

For bome readers , wntes Mr March, Troust s novel is gloomy, 
decadent, in itself a sufficient explanation of why the country that 
produced it went down to defeat in 1940, for others, a smaller 
number, it is radiant with youthful hope, poetry, and faith* 
Literary critics would do well to avoid the word decadent* unless 
they are prepared to define it rigorously In the sense in which 
it IS used here, it has no application to literature and merely 
conveys a vague suggestion ot moral disapproval which is not 
neutralized by 'some readers* For it is one of the shtf^rtcomings 
of this conscientious, painstaking study that we are never sure where 
the author stands and that we are haunted by the spectre of a 
senous-faced American academic grimly pursumg a distasteful task 
The impression is confirmed by Mr March*s scattered observations 
He speaks of a typical French village with its choirboy canying 
the Host to some deathbed* and translates poule (meaning 'tart') 
by 'chicken' They are small points, but they make us wonder 
whether the writer is sufficiently faimliar with the French back- 
ground to approach Proust with the knowledge and sympathy which 
the undertakmg requires On p 57 he describes the author of 
Pastiches et melanges, rather pnmly, as a clever imitator, a first- 
rate specimen of a third-rate class But Proust's pastiches were 
altogether exceptional and (as M Mouton shows) they can tell us 
a great deal about the writers who are parodied as well as about 
the formation of Proust s own style The comments on FeuiUerab 
on pp 243-4 seem to me to be unjust to the point of travesty, 
though Mr March makes somewhat tardy amends m his biblio- 
graphy Prerequisite to the enjoyment of Proust', he writes m 
another place, 'is a preference for the overtones of experience to 
experience itself Proust writes for introverts' I do not entirely 
follow the distinction between 'the overtones of expenence' and 
'experience itself', but I am quite sure that 'introverts' has the 
same derogatory imphcations as decadent' It is not surpnsmg 
after this to learn that 'As a reahstic panorama of society the novel 
IS far inferior to Balzac's Comedie humaine' In so far as this 
suggests that 'a realistic panorama of society' is intrmsically 
mentonous, the criterion seems to me to be of doubtful validity 
Mr March is perfectly entitled to prefer Balzac to Proust — ^many 
Frenchmen do — ^but an admiration for the over-simplified view of 
society that we find in the Comedie humaine is likely to prove 
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a liability m dealing with Proust or with a novel like Stendhal's 
Luaen Leuwen 

The Anglo-Saxon public often seems to prefer reading about 
the lives of great writers to reading their books This probably 
explains the popularity of the critical biography' of which Mr- 
March s book is an example His first chapter, The Climate of 
Ideas', gives an account of Proust's intellectual background He 
mentions most of the prominent European thinkers and most of the 
literary movements of the nineteenth century — he matches 
decadence' with 'countei-decadence' — ^but the impression which 
emerges is one of considerable confusion It is, broadly speaking, 
true to say that Proust's work was a reaction against nineteenth 
century naturaiism, but it is only part of the truth Mr March 
thinks that the theoretic core' of Symbolism 'rested squarely on 
Schopenhauer and Hartmann', but he does not mention Descartes 
to whom Proust acknowledged a debt If he had gone more care 
fully into the long-term influence of the idealist systems on 
literature and the implications of the Romantic revolt against the 
classic tradition he would have been more successful in ‘situating 
Proust 

The next two chapters deal on the whole adequately with 
Proust's life The only reason for writing about a novelist s life 
IS to illuminate his w^ork Heredity did play an important part 
in Proust's formation, but though he remarks that his father was 
a Catholic and his mother a Jewess, Mr March does not examine 
the question as thoroughly as he might have done Proust's father 
came of a middle class provincial family which has been traced 
back to the early seventeenth century Dr Adnen Proust was the 
first of the family to leave Illiers and seek his fortune in Pans 
Now it seems to me that heredity was largely responsible for 
Marcel's feeling for the histone France which gives the novel its 
weight and solidity and explains what Mr March well describes, 
in speaking of his style, as ‘a firm classical substratum of precision, 
balance, and antithesis Proust was, as all his biographers have 
^pointed out, essentially his mother s son as his brother Robert was 
his father's Mme de Gramont suggests that the fact that he was 
bom during the anxious days which followed the French defeat 
may have tipped the scales ‘Ce petit etre', she says nghtly if a 
tnfle flamboyantly, devait contemr a la fois toute la saveur 
temenne des Proust d'llhers et toute r§.me bxblique de ses ancetres 
maternels' 

One reviewer has commended Mi March's treatment of Proust's 
homosexuality for its ‘tact' but his references to Krafft-Ebmg 
(‘Case no of the seventh edition') seem to me a little heavy-handed 
He dismisses the late Maunce Sachs's rathei frivolous ‘Historiette', 
which appeared in the Nouvelle Revue Frangmse in 1938, as 
‘scandal about Proust's homosexuahty', but he does not seem to 
have read the same writer's le Sabbat which was published some 
months before his own book went to press Sachs is by no means 
an unimpeachable witness, but his account of ‘Les Bains du Ballon 
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d' Alsace’ and its effect on Proust’s work is plausible It is of some 
importance to notice that the story is partially confirmed by Mme 
de Gramont on pp 209-210 of her stud}. 

It IS fashionable at the present time to insist on the importance 
^ of the stones and sketches in les Platstrs et les purs for an under- 
standing of Proust Mr March analyses the book with care, but 
it is difficult not to feel that to spend 30 out of 250 pages on it is 
unduly generous and is distinctly out of proportion to its mtnnsic 
worth The chapters on A la Recherche du temps perdu seem to me 
to be the legist satisfactory in the book They contain useful 
information about its content, but do not say anything very new 
Ihere is too much about 'characters Marcel and Albertme and 
'transcendental reality ('mystic experience is another expression 
which might well be lemoved from the vocabulary of hterary 
criticism) The discussion of Proust s style which is almost 
exclusively based on translated passages — ^Mr March s versions do 
not seem to me to be an improvement on Scott Moncneff — ^is 
necessarily inconclusive 

It would perhaps be unfair to suggest that Mme de Gramont s 
book should have been called 'Tales from Proust’, but is as well 
that she has entered the field late If her book had been published 
when Proust was a smart author, it would almost certainly have 
become a substitute for reading his novel She begins with a short 
biographical sketch and devotes most of the remaining 210 pages 
to a summaiy of the novel The writer seems to have known 
Proust and his circle well, and her summary is interspersed with 
clues to his models ( Quant a la piincesse des Laumes, c’est une 
personne que 3 ai bien connue jadis ) It seems a pity that 
Mme de Gramont did not abandon the idea of a summary and 
give us a book of memoiis which would have been more useful 
as well as more entertaining 

Her book is interesting for another reason It helps to bring 
home to us the part played by non-hteiary factors in Proust’s 
eclipse in the thirties and his present revival The solemn, 
politically-mmded writers of the thirtes were inclmed to dismiss 
him as the laureate of a dying society who had no 'message’ for 
those who were naively awaiting the rosy dawn Now that an 
egalitanan society is becoming a reality and levelhng down has 
been elevated into a political first principle, we are more conscious 
of what was valuable m the aristocratic societies of the past Some 
contemporary cntics accept Feuillerat s view that Proust’s picture 
of the anstocracy was too black, and it can scarcely be denied 
that it was disfigured by an unworthy element of petty spite There 
IS therefore something engaging about Mme de Gramont’ s 
evocation of Pans in the first decade of the present century and 
the vision of Laure Heymann passing 'dans sa gloire impure’ 

Nevertheless, it is a relief to turn from the American view of 
Proust and from Mme de Gramont s chatty volume to a book which 
does promise to put first things first For Proust has had altogether 
too much attention from philosophers psychologists and gossip- 
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writers and altogether too little from hteraiy critics It is a cunous 
fact that until the pubhcation of M Mouton’s study, the two most 
determined attempts to deal with Proust's style were by German 
critics The first was Dr Ernst Robert Curtius's admirable essay 
which was republished about 1925 in his Franzostscher Geist %m* 
Neuen Europa,^ and the second Leo Spitzer's long essay *Zum 
Stil Marcel Proust's , which appeared in the second volume of his 
Stilstudien in Mumch in 1928 M Mouton has evidently read 
Spitzer with profit, but his footnote reference does far less than 
justce to that very able piece of work The philological approach 
has one obvious danger The philologist is interested in language 
in the narrow sense instead of in style in the wide sense, his analysis 
illustrates and classifies the vanous uses to which language can 
be put instead of isolating the qualities of a particular writer a 
sensibility M Mouton, indeed, remarks Xeo Spitzer enregistre 
de nombreux faits de langue ou de st37le, mais n en tire qu'mcidem 
ment des conclusions d ordre psychologique ou moral' It is a 
criticism which might not unfairly be applied to his own book 
A certain amount of schematsm is inevitable in an undertaking 
of this kind, but his book is rather too schematic Discussions of 
Marcel Proust's Ideas on Style' and The Formation of Proust's 
Style’ are follow^ed by chapters on Tes Images', Xe Rythme', 
L'finumeration' and Xe Langage des Personnages His account 
of Proust s imagery is little more than a description of the sources — 
religion, art, nature — on which he drew for his images, and it is 
a pity that he decided not to include a chapter on his vocabulary 
But if his book does not contain anything as illuminating as Spitzer' s 
discussion of the Proustian parenthesis, there are plenty of useful 
critical observations m it It has one great advantage over the 
work of the philosophical cntics it sends us back to Proust's text 
instead of carrying us away into a realm of abstraction If I had 
to make a hst of the six most useful books on Proust I should 
include Curtius, Spitzer and Mouton 

Martin Turnell 


French translation of the essay on Proust was pubhshed by 
La Nouvelle Revue, Pans, m 1928 
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THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION 

'AN ESSAY ON THE CONTENT OF EDUCATION by Enc 
James (Harrap, 5/-) 

This admirable httle essay deserves to be widely known Lucid- 
ly and straightforwardly written, it contains an excellent defence 
of the muchj^ abused ‘academic' position m current educational 
practice, and a penetrating analysis of contemporary educational 
cliches Av\are of the difficulties inherent m any attempt to educate 
a whole population — ^though convinced of its necessity — ^Dr James 
vet views with apprehension that shift in the balance of interest 
from what is to be learnt to the process of learning, for it is the 
latter that so occupies the minds of professional educationalists 
to-day He is not concerned to lay down a detailed syllabus but 
‘rather to emphasize certain general ideas which (any) cumcula 
should embody’ (p 62) it should be stated, however, that the 
clarity of Dr James' exposition inspires confidence in h-^s capacity 
to implement ins general pnnciples by a detailed and reasonable 
senes of educational expectations in terms of age and capacity of 
pupil At a time when ‘The acquisition of a certain body of know- 
ledge as one of the desirable ends of education seems to be discussed 
less often, and certainly less intelligently, than the means by which 
activities may be stimulated or particular habits of thought incul- 
cated', his essay is both pertinent and salutary for, as he adds, 
‘activity must use some material, and thought must be about 
something' (p 9) There is indeed ‘a mmimum of essential know- 
ledge appropnate to different ages and levels of intelligence' (p 49) 
The notion embodied in the famous sentence of the Primary 
School report ‘The curriculum is to be thought of m terms of 
activity and expenence rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored', has at the moment a wide currency, Dr 
James' insistence on the necessary basis of factual knowledge is to be"' 
applauded ‘Too often', he asserts ‘those who demand the incul- 
cation of attitudes rather than facts — ^the attitude of willingness to 
find out for oneself, to think logically, and so on— fail to realize 
both how difficult is the development of such attitudes, and also 
what a firm foundation of elementary factual knowledge they 
assume' (p 48) Moreover Dr James insists on a differentiation of 
value as between the vanous ‘subjects' ‘The present tendency 
to equalize all subjects in status and esteem can only rest ultimately 
upon a profoundly matenalistic philosophy' (p 58), and he goes on 
to point out the mistake made by the matenalists which serves to 
defeat the very ends they have in mind 

a society which fails to value academic studies adequate- 
ly will not be successful even in the material sense, since the 
most fertile discoveries and most revolutionary ideas spnng from 
those with high academic intelhgences workmg usually m the 
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academic field a fact that is forgotten when suggestions aie made 
that some of our highest mtelhgences must be encouraged to go 
into purely technical fields These considerations must be borne 
in mind when we are faced with attacks upon what is described 
as ' merely verbal education'", compared unfa\ourably it vague 
ly, with practical pursuits Such comparison seems to ignoie 
altogether that the whole piogress of thought of social organiza 
ton certainly of educaton itself rests upon concepts which are 
verbal in character and which depend for then use and develop 
ment upon highly trained verbal intelligence (p 5® 9) 

Dr James indeed stresses that education beais a \ ital relationship 
to the life of society, that it has m fact a social function to perform 
but he allows for no surrender to nai\ely conceded social ends 
The purpose of education, he considers hs not onl\ to produce the 
kind of citizens that the commumty demands, in terms of intellectual 
and technical and moral equipment It is also concerned to ensuie 
that the community shall be of such a nature that it demands the 
nght kind of citizens (p ii) His view of what constitutes 'life 
in society ^is reassuring Tt is true enough that the content ot our 
education must at e\ery point be i elated to life, but the phrase has 
a fai deepei significance than is guessed by many of those who use 
it, and in thinking of its social and economic meanings we must not 
overlook the life of the mind and the spirit’ (p 55) 

Important too, are Di James’ considerations of what con 
stitutes a university (pp 63-70) and his lucid untanglmgs of the 
contradictions inherent in the current accepted notions concerning 
specialization and equahty of opportunity At a time when the 
notion of a 'general education’ on the Amencan model is still widely 
prevalent his remaiks on specialization are of great interest He 
rightly remarks, incidentally, that the emulation of Amencan 
methods is one of the most lamentable elements in contemporary 
English educational thought’ (p 85) He asserts, on grounds that 
Jus analysis makes adequate, 'that a considerable degree of special- 
ization must occur and need not be disastrous’ (p 73), and stresses, 
nghtly to my mind, 'the educational value of a fairly deep study 
of a hmited field, even in the upper forms of schools’ (p 71), 
pointing out that 'the effect of this apparent narrowing of the field 
of vision often results m a remarkable growth in intellectual power 
and range’ (p 87) He recognizes, however, the problem of narrow 
scientific research He contends that such broadening of university 
studies as is thought, after careful consideration has been given to 
the problem of what is to constitute an educated man, to be 
necessary should be in the direction of philosophical inquiry, this 
is perhaps open to question Literary studies tackled in the nght 
way, could, for many students, provide perhaps a more adequate 
widemng of expenence 

In his comments on the question of equality of opportumty, 
Dr James probes some of the ambiguities of the phrase He points 
out that pohtical equahtanamsm in effect denies equality of oppor- 
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tumty, which can only arise when children of similar intellectual 
endowment are placed together Further the consequences of such 
politically inspired equalitananism may have serious repercussions 
on the content of education 'Studies which ha\e hitherto been 
followed only by a minonty acquire all the odium attaching to 
privilege of any kind An equalitarian society will not look with 
f a\ our on abilities possessed only by a tew or tolerate opportunities 
enjoyed by a minonty, even if they are freely open to all men with 
the right kind of ability (p 94), we may thus be faced 'not only 
with a plain denial of equality of opportunity, but with a narrowing 
and impoverishment of the whole content of education’ (p 95), and 
in such a case the loss to the commumtv, m economic, social, and 
spiritual well-being, the deep injustice involved towards the ablest 
members of society are out of all proportion to the number in- 
\olved (p 96) The plea that a common core of subjects for all 
children should form the basis of the school cuiriculum — the plea 
of the Harvard leport — is met by the acute comment that the 
resemblance between a given subject as learned by a very intelligent 
child and a dull child is purely nommal’ (p 98) 

Dr James ends with an expression of hope which, iT is to be 
trusted will be considered Searching for an authority m whom final 
decisions about cuiriculum, at all levels, may be vested he rejects 
for various adequate reasons, the local education committees the 
parents and the children themselves, instead, he wishes to place the 
responsibility on the universities — understood to mean 'the con- 
sensus of academic opinion, the mind of the clensy, or the convic- 
tions of the academic elite’ He regrets that 'it is true to say that 
the guardians of the academic tradition are not sufficiently conscious 
of their responsibilities’ (p 114) He might, indeed, have added 
that remarkably few of them, even among the younger members, 
have much conception of what is going on or of the way 
m which the academic and intellectual standards of the coun- 
try, so far as state education is concerned, at least, are being 
threatened by inadequate social theonsation and hasty and often 
unwise experimentation Rightly, Dr James draws attention to the 
danger of shelving responsibility on to university departments of 
education Educational experts 'need not have a truer vision of the 
proper ends of education m its fullest sense than a professor of 
minerology’ (p 115) It is alarming’, he continues, 'to find that 
a person who has done some statistical work on the correlation 
among eight-year-olds between reading quotients and capacity to 
stick pegs into holes perhaps very valuable in its context becomes 
thereby an 'educatiomst and qualified to speak with authority on 
the broadest questions of educational policy’ (p 116) He advises 
therefore that a small committee of university teachers and members 
of the inspectorate should be set up to 'consider the question (of 
the proper mental equipment of the educated man at umversity 
level) m the light of first pnnciples’ (p 118), and conceives the 
possibility that such discussion might be adapted to all levels of 
the educational process 
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I have contented myself with summarizing Dr James' position, 
for It is one with which I find myself so much in sympathy that 
comment would be supeifluous The recognition of the need for an 
adequately constituted centre of authority m educational matters 
the exposure of current claptrap and the realization of diversity 
of value as between different educational undertakings, all go to 
make Dr James' book unusual among current educational wntmgs 
It is sad to think that even fifty years ago Di James' book 
would have been regarded as redundant, not because it would 
provoke disagreement but because it would merdy state what 
educated people normally assumed To-da}^ he will provoke more 
dissent than agreement — I have heard him desciibed by a dignitary 
of the educational world as 'narrow That a genuine concern foi 
‘maintaining the standards of culture thiough a time of immense 
social change, (for) ensunng that, as more men and women come 
into their inheritance of that culture' they should not find it 'morl 
gaged and debased' should be open to such description is as cleai 
an indication as could be wished of the danger in which we stand 

G H Bantock 
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‘SIR GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT’ 


S IR Gawain and the Green Kmght is a great English poem 
It has not so much been simply neglected as rt has suffered 
the wrong kind of attention, the kind of attention that has per- 
petuated its essential neglect as a poem For it would, indeed, be 
hard to say wfiat m the nature of the poem itself exactly it is that 
has ever been attended to The attention has not been a literary- 
cntical attention, the attention that is appropnate to a poem It has 
been of the kind that has tended to obscure rather than to expose 
the poem itself, a directing of attention away from the poem towards 
extrinsic matters, an interposition of pedantic irrelevances between 
the poem and the reader, an elaborate evasion of its significance 
The poem has never been attended to as what in itself it uniquely is 
The mere mechanics of deciphering the text are, it may be 
admitted troublesome That is not simply because its language is a 
dialect of English (that of the North West Midlands) which is not 
the dialect which became our English, it is because (to speak out 
bluntly) of the unmtelhgent way in which the poem has been edited 
The ^ition at present used by students and on which they are 
examined (it is, of course, the edition rather than the poem they 
are examined on) merely slavishly reproduces the deficiencies, con- 
fusions and mconsistencies of the cop3nst's spelling m the Cotton 
Nero IX MS That kind of thing could have been done better by 
making photostat copies of the MS itself for the university libraries 
The mtroducton and lengthy, mostly irrelevant notes which 
further overlay the poem in this edition (as in most other editions 
,of so-called Middle Enghsh texts), illustrate again the depressing 
'scholarly' technique of mterposmg extnnsic 'points of 
interest' between the reader and the poem and so distracting atten- 
tion from the poem itself to these interposed obstacles, as if the 
sigmficance of a great poem were not in itself the most difficult 
thing in the world to grasp without the deliberate obtrusion and 
exaggeration of external 'difficulties It seems the editors were 
themselves unaware of the sigmficance and value of the poem they 
were editmg It is time the umversities looked a httle into the kmd 
of thing they are responsible for ^ 

What little show of cntiasm of the poem there has been seems 
to have been governed by the determination to relate it to the 
mediaeval French romances It is certainly a part of the function 


iThe old E E T S edition which has been supplanted by Tolkien 
and Gordon's remams much the better edition to read the poem in, 
if only it were made generally available 
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of cnticism to see a poem in its place in relation to other poems 
Seeing the poem as what m itself it is will mdeed be simultaneous 
with seeing it m the place it establishes for itself in the order which 
all poems (it may be agreed) estabhsh in relation to each other The 
place of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight — and because it is a great 
poem it IS a central place — ^is in the English tradition It belongs 
to the first great creative moment of (I shall dare to say) modern 
English literature — the moment of the Canterbury Tales and of 
Piers Plowman These three English poems, though robustly inde- 
pendent fron?each other are not accidentally contemporary Their 
very unlikeness to each other is a guarantee of the integrity, the 
mdividuahty, the uniqueness of each They are each different, as 
Ben Jonson is different from Shakespeare But they have the same 
kind of relation to each other — and indeed to Shakespeare and to 
Ben Jonson — as Ben Jonson has to Shakespeare When the 
important regional differences have been allow^ for, they remain 
English poems, they have in common what is as a whole, the 
same English community, they are nounshed (allowmg fully for 
their regional differences) by a common Enghsh soil For Sir 
Gawain and the Green Knight is the crown, the masterpiece of a 
whole school of poetiy — ^the alliterative poetry of the North West 
of England — contemporary with Chaucer and Langland, distmct 
from either but equally an important, though less recognized 
element in the English tradition I refer not only to the poems which 
appear in the same MS with Sir Gawain and the Green Knight — 
Cleanness Patience and The PearP — ^but also to such poems as the 
alliterative Morte Arthure The Aunters of Arthure at the Tarn 
Wadling and The Destruction of Troy 

There is no use my ignonng my feeling that the 'scholarly' 
concern to denve this superb Enghsh poem from French romances 
(even if the very existence of these has to be hypothetical), while 
allowing that somehow it goes one better than they do has been 
such as, in effect, insidiously to belittle it By estabhshing the 
'denvativeness' of any given poem, or the limiting 'conditions'^ 
within which it had to be composed, it becomes more easy safely +0 
do it down, to ignore its uniqueness, what it does that no other poem 
does To attend to an assortment of French romances and Celtic 
tales is not at all the same thmg as to attend to Sir Gawain and the 


^0 suppose as a matter of course or probabihty that because these 
poems appear in the same MS and dialect they are — on these 
grounds alone — ^by the same author is quite uncritical Yet that is 
what the scholars who make a property of Middle English hterature 
— detaching it from the rest of English hterature for the purpose — 
do not hesitate to do It is another instance of the uselessness of 
scholarship which is unqualified by a hterary training and sensi- 
bility and unguided by a hteraiy-cntical discipline What can be 
said IS that in this particular locality there was a whole school of 
poetry, and that that poetry is such that it implies a cultivated 
soaety 
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Green Kmght ]ust as to attend to Holmshed’s Chronicle is not at 
all the same thing as to attend to Macbeth To summanze the 
'plots' of these French romances and of Sir Gawatn and the 
Green Kmght and to attend to and compare these summaries is 
still less the same thing as to attend to and compaie the poems them- 
selves Such methods are a short cut to nowhere they are not the 
methods of literaiy cnhasm Yet to suppose that a task of critical 
elucidation and value has been accomplished by such comparisons 
of summaries is a form of self deception that has been exceptionally 
prevalent among hterary scholars discussing mediaeval texts 

There is no need to deny that the author of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight may have had a French romance before him, ]ust as 
Shakespeare hs& his sources ' It is unhkely that he did not read 
(or listen to) French romances But even if we establish that a 
French romance (or group of romances) was the poem's literary 
source, we have got no nearer the poem itself The poem is clearly 
not just a courtly romance, and it is totally a very different kmd of 
thing from a French romance Yet the sheer unlikeness of the 
Enghsh ^iterative poem to all the French romances we have has 
not discouraged the attachment of apparently supreme importance 
to the relating of it to Trench Romance ' It is as if the plaang 
of some of Shakespeare's plays m the context of the 'Italian 
Novel' were to be regarded as the function of Shakespearean 
cnhasm The parhcular French romances which are not there for 
Sir Gawain and the Green Kmght to be denved from are light- 
heartedly assumed to have been ttiere and to have been lost 3 These 
hypothetical romances are discussed in relahon to the poem almost 
as if they, rather than it, had a real existence 

Our task is to see the object, the English poem as what it posi- 
tively IS, and that is not, of course, the abstracted 'story' If the 
value were in the 'story' in itself, then our editors' summary of it in 
the forefront of their edition would be all that we should require to 
read It is what is made of the 'story', how it is realized, the kind 
^of significance it is made to bear, what the poem totally communi- 
cates or does that is our object To judge from the abstracted 
'stoiy' Morgan le Fay is the cause of all the events Yet m the poem 
itself she is not at all felt to account for these events ^ To 
do so she would have had to be reahzed as Lady Macbeth is 
reahzed Her envy of Gmnevere would have had to be as real a 
force, present m the texture of the poem, as the Macbeths' 
ambition But it is not The old woman of the Second Fit of 
the poem is reahzed, and at the end of the whole poem Gawain ib 
told that she was Morgan But where the old woman occurs the 


30ne of the cunosihes of Tolkien and Gordon's introduction is a 
diagram in which letters of the alphabet represent French ongmals 
that do not exist but are assumed to have existed It is one of the 
things which candidates for the London Enghsh Honours B A 
annually memorise 

^Pace Tolkien and Gordon's Introduction Pg XI 
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point IS not that she is Morgan, but simply that she is an old woman 
What the significance of the old woman is, in contrast to the young 
woman, will, of course, have to be considered in any cnhcal 
analysis of the poem The 'explanation' — ^Morgan's envy of 
" Guinevere — ^introduced rather perfunctorily at the end of the poem 
(from the literary source or authority , perhaps) is, m effect, no 
more than a bone for the rationahzmg mind to play with and be 
kept qmet with 

Yet though we may dismiss the abstracted 'story' as of no value 
in itself, we may well ask how it is that this particular rendering of 
the 'story (or combination of 'stones') has turned out to be a great 
unified work of art For the Enghsh poem has the imity of a very 
completed, very deliberately constructed and finisl^d work of art 
But not just constructed The unity is more than a construction, it 
has the character of an organic umty, a umty of growth A 
conscious and dehberate artist (beanng, perhaps, the same kind of 
relation to his subject matter as we imagme Homer does) the poet 
has constructed But in so domg he has, as it were, co-operated 
with some inner organizing, umf3nng and realizing pnnciple of hfe 
and growth The result is both a satisf3nng surface completeness 
and a full-bodied, matured completion or fulfilment We may 
perhaps legitimately begin by inquiring generally what this prin- 
ciple of life might be that has activated the gemus of the poet and 
made the poem the remarkable Shakespearean umty it is, though 
only an analysis of the poem itself can more exactly define its 
nature 

It is a case in which the hterary cntic may appropriately find 
his imtial hmt m some of the observations of the anthropologists, 
provided he recognizes that that does not reheve him from his own 
responsibihty and function of literary cnticism, criticism of the par- 
ticular poem as in itself it in fact is Miss J L Weston's From 
RttuoL to Romance and The Quest of the Grail — ^to a lesser extent 
the chapters on the Folk Drama in E K Chambers s Medtceval 
Stage — ^provide exactly the hint we may have been lookmg for Our 
poem IS clearly a midwinter festival poem The seasonal theme (alfe 
any detailed analysis of the poem will bear out) is the poem's under- 
lying, indeed pervasive theme 

The Green Knight whose head is chopped off at his own request 
and who is yet as miraculously or magically alive as ever, bears an 
unmistakable relation to the Green MSin — ^the Jack in the Green^ or 
the Wild Man of the village festivals of England and Europe He 
la in fact no other than a recrudescence in poetry of the Green Man 
Who the Green Man is is well estabhshed He is the descendent of 
the Vegetation or Nature god of (whatever his local name) almost 
universal and immemorial tradition whose death and resurrection 


^Represented by the lad wreathed in hawthorn, a walking bush, in 
the May Day village festivals The leafy screens earned by the 
restoration army in Macbeth Birnam Wood advanang on 
Macbeth's castle, have certainly a related symbolic significance 
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mythologizes the annual death and re-birth of nature — ^in the East 
the dry and rainy seasons, m Europe winter and spring The 
episode (the First Fit of our poem) in which the Green Knight rides 
into the hall of Arthur’s castle among the courtly company at the 
Chnstmas feast and demands to have his head chopped off is 
exactly a Chnstmas pageant play or interlude — a castle version of 
the village Folk Play — ^become real The central episode of the 
traditional Folk Play, Sword Dance and Moms Dance was (as 
Chambers shows) a mock beheading or slaying followed by a 
revival or restoration to hfe (often by the Doctor who admims- 
tered to the corpse the contents of an outsize bottle — ^the ehxir of 
hfe) 

A recently published book by C J P Cave, Roof Bosses tn 
Medtcsval Churches, has come very conveniently to hand to demon- 
strate the vitahty of the Green Man m mediaeval England Mr 
Cave s photography has revealed very distinctly carvings on the 
roofs of cathedrals and parish churches which could previously only 
be distinguished through field glasses, or in some cases, because in 
shadow, have never been seen till this day Ecclesiastics wallang 
down belCw could not have seen what the carver was doing up 
there (60 or 70 feet up), he could carve what he hked What he did 
carve again and again (as Mr Cave’s photographs wonderfully 
reveal) was a face with leaves sprouting from the coiners of its 
mouth, its eye-lids eye-brows and ears, the face of the Green Man ® 
^he other protagomst, the Sir Gawain of our poem, is corres- 
pondingly related to a traditional Gawain who (Miss Weston tells 
us) did not originally belong among Arthur’s knights any more than 
does the Green Knight Gawam s traditional role (she convincingly 
establishes) was that of the hero the agent who brought back the 
spnng, restored the frozen life-processes, revived the god — or (m 
later versions) cured the king Though there is no mention of that 
in our poem, there are other poems m which Sir Gawain is mysteri- 
ously spoken of as having the skill of a healer or doctor — ^not one 
of the usual skills of courtly kmghthood 

The wmter landscape through which, in our poem, Sir Ga’wain 
ndes on his quest for the Green Chapel, where on New Year’s Day 
he IS to renew his acquaintance with the Green Ejiight, is again the 
northern European Waste Land, the land that has been (not, as in 
the east dried up) frozen up If it is (implicitly) ‘enchantment 
which the land suffers from in our poem, it is the kind it suffers 
from every winter in the north of Europe, it is frozen up 

There are some unexpected underground resemblances (which 
may be glanced at here m transition) between Sir Gawain and Piers 
Piers the Plowman — one part of Langland’s poem described as 
‘the leche of life’ and assoaated with the seasonal cycle — ^is identi- 
fied with Chnst, and Chnst is the hero who (in Passus XVIII) 
harrows Hell, releases impnsoned life, restores the dead, 


®It can scarcely be accidental that so many village pubs m England 
are caEed The Green Man 
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Lord of life and of light 

It IS the Easter theme, the dreamer, appropriately, awakes to the 
sound of the Easter bells The episode has vts dramatic counterpart, 
too, the Harrowing of Hell of the Miracle Plays 

Sir Gawain and the Green Kmght is of course, near the surface, 
a Christian poem But it is Christian rather as some of the 
mediaeval Christmas carols are Christian, as Christmas itself s 
Chnstian, Christian in harmony with pre-Chrishan nature behef 
and ntual, a Chnstian re-mterpretahon of these It is Chnshan 
to about the*same depth as it is a courtly romance The value of 
'courtesy — Sir Gawain is among other things the pattern cf 
courtesy, the most courteous of Arthur's courtly company — ^is cer- 
tamly one of the values defined in the poem anc^ brought out in 
relation to the other values m their order, Chnstian and pre- 
Chnstian, and these other values are pre-courtly 

The fundamental feelmg or knowledge in Ihe poem, the hidden 
source which the poet has tapped, the ultimate source of the poem 
actuality, strength and coherence, is the knowledge, which the age- 
old expenence of the race has turned mto an assured knowledge, 
that there is life inexhaustible at the roots of the world c^en m the 
dead season, that there is perpetually to be expected the unexpected 
spnng re-birth The whole poem is, in its very texture — ^its 
imagery and rhythm — an assertion of belief m hfe as contrasted with 
winter depnvation and death, and it seems finally to discover, 
withm the antagonism between man and nature, between the h«man 
and the other-than-human, an internal harmony, even a kind of 
humorous understanding 

There might be no great impropriety in descnbmg as 
Ehzabethan the poem's completeness of dehghted acceptance and 
vivid consciousness of profane life as that takes the senses m nch 
colour and decorative pattern, in costly magmficence of costume 
and tapestry, jewellery and embroidery, in elaborate and subtle 
craftsmanshup m metal, wood and stone, and of life also as it 
expresses itself in ceremonial banqueting, pageantry, music and 
'carolhng' (dancmg and singmg in umson) and in the strenuotFS 
physical exertions and hazards of toumeymg and huntmg, gay, 
Homeric laughter recurs throughout the scenes m the castles Yet 
the nch and exuberant imagery of the poem is stnctly controlled by 
the inner intention, it has its symbolic value in relation to the 
mam, the 'life' sigmficance The jewellery and embroidery, for 
example, axe related to the underlying fertihty theme, contrasted 
with the chastity theme as the feastng and generous hospitahty m 
the castles contrast with the winter dearth 

The poem depends for its local effects largely upon sheer weight 
and heaped-up pressure of language^ — a piling-up of language 
that contrasts with Chaucer's civilized simphcity — amasses of bnght 
colours and concatenations of differentiated sounds But it is not 

^One of my Exeter students once counted that there are 20 different 
words for a man m the poem 
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just lavishness and excess, it is all built into an art as firm as Ben 
Jonson's, it is even Shakespearean m the way it is all unfalteringly, 
unerringly controlled towards a total inclusive significance 

The poem is in four Fits It opens at once on the note of the 
indestructibility and perpetual renewal of life Arthur's castle is 
placed in history as one of the phoenixes of Troy, the utterly 
destroyed city — 

The borg bnttened and brent to brondes and askes 

— ^from which the so many new cities and kmgdoms of the Western 
World have sprung 

On mony bonkkes ful brode Bretayn he settes wyth Wynne 

Among these there is this kmgdom of Bntam where joy and trouble 
— ^hke winter and spnng — ^have many times alternate 

Then the poem begms to move with a superb impression of the 
Christmas and New Year festivals at Arthur's castle 

This kyng lay at Camylot upon Krystmasse 
With mony luflych lorde, ledes of the best, 

]?ekenly of the Rounde Table alle tho nch brother, 

With nch revel oiyght and rechles merthes 
Ther tournayed tulkes by tymes ful mony, 

Justed ful jolile thise gentyle knightes, 

Sythen kayred to the court caroles to make 
For ther the fest was ilyche ful fiften dayes. 

With alle the mete and the mirthe that men couthe avyse. 
Such glaum ande gle glorious to here, 

Dere dyn upon day, daunsyng on nyghtes, 

A1 was hap upon heghe m halles and chambres 
With lordes and ladies, as levest him thoght 
With alle the wele of the worlde thay woned ther samen. 
The most kyd knyghtes under Kjystes selven. 

And the lovelokkest ladies that ever lif haden. 

And he the comlokest kyng that the court haldes. 

For al was this fayre folk m her first age, on siUe, 

The hapnest under heven, 

Kyng hyghest mon of wylle. 

Hit were now gret nye to neven 
So hardy a here on hiUe 

Wyle New Yer was so yep that hit was new cummen. 
That day doubble on tiie dece was the douth served. 

Fro the kyng was cummen with knyghtes into the halle, 
The chauntre of the chapel cheved to an ende 
Loude ciye was ther kest of clerkes and other, 

Nowel nay ted onewe, nevened ful ofte. 

And sythen nche forth runnen to reche hondeselle, 
Geghed yeres-yiftes on high, yelde hem bi bond. 

Debated busyly aboute tho ^tes. 

Ladies laghed ful loude, thogh thay lost haden, 
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And he that wan was not wrothe, that may ye wel trawe 
Alle this mirthe thay maden to the mete tyme, 

When thay had waschen worthyly thay wenten to sete, 
The best burne ay abof, as hit best semed, 

Quene Guenore, ful gay, graythed in the myddes, 

Dressed on the dere des, dubbed al aboute, 

Smal sendal besides, a selure hir ouer 
Of tryed tolouse, of tars tapites innoghe, 

That were enbrawded and beten wyth the best gemmes 
Thatmyght be preved of prys wyth penyes to bye, in daye 
The comlokest to discrye 
Ther glent with eyen gray, 

A semloker that ever he sye 
Soth moght no mon say 

Bot Arthure wolde not ete til al were served, 

He was so ]oly of his joyfnes, and sumquat childgered 
His hf liked hym lyght, he lovied the lasse 
Anther to longe lye or to longe sitte. 

So bisied him his yonge blod and his brayn wyljje 

The fulness and vividness of life is there both m the imagery and 
in the rh5^hm The alhterative lines bmld up (here and m the 
whole poem) into massive stanzaic paragraphs each concluding 
with a quartet of short rhymed lines which releases the readei 
momentarily before he is again caught up mto the rhythmic eneirgy 
of the succeeding paragraph This superb poetry does not merely 
descnbe, its strong ringing rh3;thm communtcates keen positive 
enjoyment of maximum life in its flowermg pnme The youthful- 
ness of Arthur and of Arthur's folk — 

For al was this fayre folk in her first age 

— ^introduces the theme of youth in contrast to age which is an aspect 
of the sprmg-winter (or New Year-Old Year) theme The poem 
thus launched is sustamed nght through as a Chnstmas-New Year^ 
festival poem The note of feastmg — contrasted with the wmter 
deprivation experienced by Gawam on his journey in the Second 
and Fourth Fits — ^keeps recumng Compared with this poem's 
expression of the jollity, the confident belief in life of the mediaeval 
Enghsh folk (one need not m this respect differentiate the castle folk 
from the village folk) much poetry since the Ehzabethan ’sounds 
melancholy and weak 

Arthur looks for a marvel, Christmas being the season of 
marvels (what could be more marvellous than a birth in the dead 
season) and indeed the ceremonial banquet has hardly commenced, 
the first course brought in with ‘crakkyng of trumpes , when 

Ther hales in at the halle dor an aghhch mayster 

He IS no mummer disguised as a Green Knight who ndes mto the 
hall, he %s the Green Knight 
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The huge impression — ^the Green Knight on the green horse — 
IS massively built up He is not just faene but robustly substantial 
and a fieicely humorous character The emphasis on his ghttenng 
array — ^the jeweHike greenness of his green colour and that of his 
horse, the ghttenng green jewellery, the nch embroidery of multi- 
plied 'bryddes and flyghes — is unmistakably significant of life 
resurgent But more considered recognition of this significance had 
better be postponed till we come to the counterpart, in the structural 
balance, of the description of the Gieen Knight, the arming of Sir 
Gawain in the Second Fit This predilection foi^ jewels, for 
example, is certainly not just the influence of the lapidaries or an 
interest m what the contemporaiy jewellers and goldsmiths had to 
offer 

The Vegetation' aspect of the Green Knight will be immedi- 
ately recognized His green beard is hke a bush, and together with 
his long green hair covers his chest and back all round down to 
his elbows He carnes a holly branch m one hand — 

a holyn bobbe 

That is grattest in grene when greves are bare 

— and in the other a huge axe (the weapon fertility symbol) He is 
as green as green verdure It would mdeed be singular not to feel 
that he is an up-croppmg in poetry of the old vegetation god After 
his head has been chopped off he is as vigorously alive as before, 
like^-a pollard tree, like John Barleycorn in the old ballads against 
whom came three kings from the West, their victory to tiy, and 
who, though killed and buned, ‘sprang up again And that surpnsed 
them air 

My own experience is that the reader instinctively feels him' to 
be an mtruder from a pre-Chnstian, pre-courtly world Something 
of the old untamed, unreclaimed north of Europe has come back 
here (though the Green Kmght will be discovered not merely to 
typify the destructive, menaang aspects of wild nature hostile to 
pioneering humans in their struggle to maintain their clearings in 
"forests and swamps) He carries no kmghtly arms but wields a 
Danish axe — ^the stress is on the pnimtive and heathen nature of the 
weapon A ‘salvage' intruder, he ‘breaks the good feast', 
disturbs the ceremonious courtly older with his presence and his 
challenge the contrast is, at one level, between ‘nature' and 
‘sophistication He evokes a half-amused, half-homfied fascina- 
tion If he IS life, he is wild, uncouth, raw life His demeanour and 
his behaviour in this castle of courtesy are outrageously dis- 
courteous, he behaves, as if radically a ‘villeyn , with contemptuous 
humorous rudeness In essence he is the other — ^the other than 
human 

The renk on his rounce hym niched m his sadel, 

And rumschly his rede yen he reled aboute, 

Bende his bresed browes blycande grene, 

Wayved his berde for to wayte quo-so wolde ryse 
When non wolde kepe hym with carp he coghed ful hye. 
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Ande nmed hym ful nchley, and ryght hym to speke 
'What, IS this Arthures hous', quoth the hathel thenne. 
That al the rous renes of thurgh ryalmes so mony^ 
Where is now your sourquydrye and your conquestes. 
Your gryndellayk and your greme, and your grete wordes^ ' 

The challenge, to who will to chop off his head — Tor it is Yol and 
New Yer — on condition that he who dares to do so will submit to 
have his own head chopped off on New Year s Day a year hence by 
the survivor (jf the Green Knight should survive with his head oft) 
is accepted by Gawam, Arthur s sister s son, the pattern of courtesy, 
the Prince 

The dismembenng act is gruesome enough There is blood in 
the Green Man ( For the red blood reigns m the wmter's pale') ® 
The courtly company kick away the head as it rolls towards them 
That IS not cruelty or even perhaps, simply horror, the head of the 
sacrificed beast m fertility rituals was beheved pregnant with 
magical powers ® 

That the bit of the broun stel bot on the grounde 
The fayre hede fro the halce hit to the erthe. 

That fele hit foyned wyth her fete, there hit forth roled, 
The blod brayd fro the body, that blykked on the grene. 
And nauther faltered ne fel the freke never the helder, 

Bot stythly he start forth upon styf schonkes, 

And runyschly he racht out, there as renkkes stoden, 
Lacht to his lufly hed, and lyft hit up sone. 

And syihen boges to his blonk, the brydel he cachches. 
Steppes into stelbawe and strydes alette. 

And his hede by the here in his honde haldes 

The impacts of the axe and of the head on the ground are felt m the 
' bit bot hit' of the first and second Imes 

The chopping off of his own head is to this amazmg fellow but 
a 'Crystemas gomen' With a savage yell ('a rumsch rout ) he flings 
out of the hall, fire struck from the flints by his horse’s hooves Fire^ 
later, is also struck from the hooves of Gawain's horse, and the 
flicker of fire in the other castle (of the Second and Third Fits) is too 
frequent to have an accidental significance 

The opening paragraphs of the Second Fit, superbly conve3ung 
an impression of the changing seasons, the revolving year, are not 
mere decoration They are integral to the poem, they nse from the 
core of the umfymg seasonal experience We are not ]ust told that 
a year has passed, we experience the year changing, the alternating 
pattern of &e seasons 


sAutolycus' song m A Winter* s Tale 

^The anthropologists tell us that our game of football is derived 
from the struggle for possession of the head which, buned in the 
earth, would make the land fertile, the crops nch In this case, 
however the head is (veiy naturally) spumed 
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Bot thagh the ende be hevy haf ye no wonder, 

For thagh men ben mery in mynde when thay han mayn 
drynk, 

A yere yernes ful yerne, and yeldes never lyke, 

The forme to the fynisment foldes ful selden 
Forthi this Yol overyede, and the yere after, 

And uche sesoun serlepes sued after other 
After Crystenmasse com the crabbed lentoun 
That fraystes flesch wyth the fysche and fode more symple 
Bot thcnne the weder of the worlde wytk wynter hit 
threpes, 

Colde clenges adoun, cloudes uptyften, 

Schyitj schedes the rayn in schowres ful warme, 

Falles upon fayre flat, flowers there schewen, 

Bothe groundes and the greves grene ar her wedes, 
Biyddes busken to bylde, and bremlych syngen 
For solace of the softe somer that sues thei after bi bonk, 
And blossumes bolne to blowe 
Bi rawes rych and ronk, 

Then notes noble innowe 
At herde m wod so wlonk 

After, the sesoun of somer wyth the soft wyndes, 

When Zeferus syfles hymself on sedcs and erbes 
Wela Wynne is the wort that waxes theioutc, 

When the donkande dewe dropes of the leves 
To bide a blysful blusche of the bryght sunnc 
Bot then hyes harvest, and hardenes hym sone, 

Warnes hym for the wynter to wax ful rype 
He dryves wyth droght the dust for to ryse, 

Fro the face of the folde to flye ful hyghe 
Wrothe wynde of the welkyn wrasteles with the sunne, 
The leves lancen fro the l3mide and lyghten on the grounde, 
And al grayes the gres that grene was ere, 

Thenne al rypes and rotes that ros upon fyrst, 

And thus yimes the yere m yisterdayes mony, 

And wynter wyndes agayn, as the worlde askes 

The Shakespearean phrases ('al lypes and rotes’ 'm yister- 
dayes mony’) remind the modem reader that the language of the 
poem IS radically the same language as Shakespeare’s The analogy 
with human life — Shuman Me has its seasons — an analogy familiar 
to us in Shakespeare underlies the melancholy note of transience 
The harmony between man and nature is here a harmony in their 
common fate of transience Spring and summer, though vividly 
rejoiced in, are episodes in the perpetual process of change The 
day approaches when Gawain must set off on his quest for the Green 
Chapel to keep his tryst with the Green Kmght there on New Year’s 
Day and take the return blow The concluding emphasis is on the 
wamng of the year The year s revolution has, however, brought 
round agam the Chnstmas-New Year season The poem is thus 
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maintained nght through as a Christmas aipid New Year festival 
poem 

The arming of Sir Gawain, which (as already observed), corres- 
ponds, in the structural balance, to the description of the Green 
Knight IS also not mere decoration, it is not just the mediaeval 
romancer and his castle audience's interest in knightly accoutre- 
ment, armour and weapons The representatives of hfe, including 
the youthful hero whose task it is to bnng back life have always 
(the anthropologists tell us) been glittering figures The throng of 
dancing youtlfs who m the ancient rituals accompanied the god, the 
Maruts of India, the Corybantes and Couretes of the Greeks, the 
Salii of the Romans — ^the predecessors of the Sword Dancers and 
Moms Dancers of more recent folk festivals — ^ware glittenngly 
arrayed, in their dances designed to stimulate the reproductive 
energies of nature, they earned flashing weapons, symbolical of 
fertility In Sir Gawa5m's array and that of his horse, red colour, 
as distmguished from the gleaming green of his opposite, and 
gold— 

That al glytered and glent as glem of the sun 

•m 

— ^predominate There is again a profusion of jewels and a silk 
embroidery of birds — 'papiayes' and Tortors' — 

As mony burde theraboute had ben seven wynter 

His array thus assoaates Gawain also with life resurgent •• 
Nor is it accidental that Sir Gawam’s emblem is the pentangle, 
an ancient life symbol It appears as one of the figures on the Tarot 
Pack It was beheved (Miss Weston teUs us) to *give power over 
the other world' The Sword Dancers, as they enclose the head 
m their mock beheading, make the figure of the pentangle, as the 
dancers 'hold up the sign they cry triumphantly "A nut* a 
nutl" ' In Sir Gawain and the Green Knight the pentangle has 
acquired a Chnstian significance, but the pre-Christian significance 
unmistakably underlies and is active in the poem 

The winter landscape through which Gawain now ndes on his» 
quest for the Green Chapel is again not mere decorative background 
to a romance, it is the northern European Waste Land That is to 
say, it is actual winter as it may be experienced any winter among 
the mountains of North Wales after a bhzzard The geography of 
Gawam's search for the Green Chapel is and is intended* to be. 


^®The sigmficance of the pentangle (Faust's 'Druid's foot' that kept 
Mephisto from crossing the threshold) is preserved in the 'Five for 
the symbol at your door' of the old Enghsh counting-song Green 
Grom the Rushes 0 , where also Two is 'for the hlly-white boys 
clothed all m green, O' 

^'^From Ritual to Romance p 93 

'Nut' means 'knot' — as in the game 'nuts m May' which means 
'breast-knots or nosegays in May', in our poem it is said that the 
English call the pentangle 'the endeles knot' 
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significant, or why else should we be told in such detail how he left 
the court in Somerset (Arthur's court representing the centre of 
Chnstian culture, avilization) to search Wales ^ And right through 
Wales to Anglesey — ^the Druid country, the home of the pre 
Christian culture, the ancient religion of Britain, and where Gawain 
was the favounte hero and whence the original Gawam legend came 
and so to the WirraP After that the whereabouts of his wander- 
ings becomes necessanly a mystery The point is that Gawam 
expected the Green Chapel and the Green Man to be where the cult 
belonged, perhaps survived And this specificatiofi of the real 
countryside of the quest makes Gawam 's subsequent wanderings 
in the waste full of monsters more blood-chillmg it prevents the 
reader from filing he is merely in the stock fairy-tale world of 
romance and can discount the horrors — Gawain's waste is felt to be 
real and penlous indeed 

The actuality of the expenence of desolation — Gawain's expen- 
ence of being a stranger in a mountainous frozen region — depends 
upon the actuality of this winter landscape The expenence ’s 
sharply distinct because the landscape which is its 'objective 
equivalent’ is (in contrast to the indefinite dream landscapes of the 
Faene Queene) sharply distinct It is a landscape from which God 
(ongmally perhaps the god) appears to have withdrawn, a landscape 
desolate of humans inhabit^ by un-human creatures, beasts and 
monsters against which Gawain must hazard his life The succession 
of 4dsts which Gawam will undergo has commenced ‘The test pre- 
ceding and qualifying for initiation into the secrets of physical life, 
consisted in being brought into contact with the horrors of physical 
death’ (J L Weston, The Quest of the Graxl ) 

The actuality of this ice-bound universe — so vividly immediate 
in the poetry — ^is itself dependent upon distinctness and accuracy of 
sensation, on the sharpness or piercingness of the sensory 
impressions and the subtlety with which these are distinguished and 
differentated 

When the colde cler water fro the cloudes schadde, 

And fres er hit falle myght to the fal6 erthe, 

Ner slayn wyth the slete he sleped in his yrnes 
Mo nyghtes then innoghe in naked rokkes, 

Ther as claterande fro the crest the colde borne rennes, 
And henged hegh over his hede in hard iisse-ikkles 

'In his iron on the naked rocks’ — ^no acuter impression of the 
cold endured by Gawam could be conceived or communicated in 
words 

But from among these rocks, on the morning of Chnstmas Eve, 
Sir Gawain enters a forest The trees of the Sacred Wood (they are 
the traditionally sacred trees) are full of suffenng, half-frozen tods 

Of hore okes ful hoge a hundreth togeder. 

The hasel and the hawthome were harled al samen. 

With roghe raged mosse rayled aywhere, 
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With mony bryddes unblythe upon bare twyges, 

That pitosly ther piped for pyne of the colde 

The intimate mediaeval fellow-feeling for the birds — felt almost as 
another kind of humans — seems to restore a whole range of human 
feeling, sympathetic feelings that had been frozen up un-freeze 
The Chnstian kmght, remembering that it is Christmas Eve, prays 
to Christ and Mary for some lodgmg where he might hear mass and 
matins on Chnstmas morning 

To ^ the servyse of that syre, that on that self nyght 

Of a burde was borne oure baret to quelle 

And therfore sykyng he sayde, I beseche the, lorde, 

And Mary, that is myldest moder so dere,^ 

Of sum herber ther heghly I myght here masse 
Ande thy matynes to-mome, mekely I ask' 

As if in answer to his prayer he is confronted with the miracle 
of a castle It is an ancient experience of the race You are cross- 
ing a desert, you look again and (as by magic) the desert is a garden, 
a paradise — as desert land may (often does) become quite suddenly 
after rainfall So here, unexpectedly in the Waste Land is a castle 
where the knight, after deprivation, will be entertained with abund 
ance of food and dnnk The castle is unmistakably a version of the 
Grail Castle (There is no mention of the Grail m our poem, but 
always associated with the fleeting appearances of the Grail^^the 
life-givmg vessel are just such windfalls of food and dnnk ) 

In contrast to the rocks the castle seems almost fragile, as if it 
might vanish again in an instant by magic 

Chalkwhyt chymnes 

That pared out of papure purely hit semed 

But it is multiplex in detail a multiphcity of towers and turrets, 
signifying again fertility — as innumerable stalks thrust upward from 
the ground m spnng — and colourful as flowers are It is islanded 
by water, oasis-like in effect Gawain is here nearer than he know^ 
ti the hidden source of hfe 

In the structural balance of the poem this castle balances, on 
the one hand, the Green Chapel of the Fourth (and final) Fit — 
Gawain has come first not to a chapel but a castle — on the other 

« 

i^The moment is nearly analogous to the moment in the Ancient 
Manner when A spnng of love gushed from my heart ' The 
albatross which suddenly appeared in the icy desolation (Thorough 
the fog it came. As if it had been a Chnstian soul ') is hfe, and 
m destroying it the Manner committed a cnme against life The 
moment, in the purgatonal process, has come when the Manner 
suddenly recovers his love for living creatures The self-same 
moment I could pray 

^The editors here mterpose the red hemng of 14th century castle 
architecture 
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hand, Arthur's castle The lord of this other castle (Sir Bercilak de 
la Hautdesert — the surname is perhaps significant) will, in the 
Fourth Fit, turn out to be the Green Knight Between the robust 
and boisterous lord of the castle, a huge man of mature age, and 
the Green Knight, there is a concealed resemblance, allowing that 
the colour of his beard is now reddish brown and not green 

Brode, biycht, was his berde, and al bever-hued 
Felle face as the fyre 

His association with fire has unmistakably the s^ime kind of 
sigmficance that the fire festivals had, the flicker of fire — ^fire light 
and torch light — ^is (as previously remarked) charactenstic of th » 
castle Gawaih and the Green Knight of the First Fit have 
here in the Second Fit in some respects changed places After he has 
been clothed in fresh garments^^ +he youthful Gawain looks like the 
spnng 

The Ver by his visage verayly hit semed 
Welnegh to uche hathel, alle on hues, 

Lowande and lufly alle his lymmes under 

ny 

It is as if the spnng itself has come to the castle and been welcomed 
As a guest, Gawain is restored to the warmth of human hospitality 
before the Yule fire 

A cheyer byfore the chemne, ther charcole brenned 

As the plentiful food and dnnk with which — this hostelry of the 
Green Man — Gawain is generously refreshed contrasts with the 
winter depnvation, so also the domestic comfort and sumptuousness 
of the mtenor of the castle contrasts with the inhospitable rocks In 
return. Sir Gawain is to the folk in the castle the pattern of courtesy, 
'the fyne fader of nurture' 

There are in the castle a young woman and an old woman The 
lady hostess, Sir Bercilak's wife, is youthful and lovely 

Thenne lyst the lady to loke on the knyght, 

Thenne com ho of hir closet with mony cler burdes 
Ho was the fayxest m felle, of flesche and of lyre. 

And of compas and colour and costes of alle other. 

And wener then Wenore, as the wyghe thoght 


iWe may compare those who have 'suffered a sea-change' m The 
Tempest 

'But the ranty of it is, which is indeed almost beyond credit 
that our garments, being, as they were, drenched in the sea, hold 
notwithstandmg liieir freshness and glosses, being rather new- 
dyed than stained with salt-water' 

The rebirth significance of the change of garments will be 
familiar enough 
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She IS accompanied, however, by another lady who in contrast to 
her IS old and withered 

An other lady hir lad b the lyft honde. 

That was alder than ho an auncian hit semed. 

And heghly honored with hatheles aboute 

Bot unlyke on to loke tho ladyes were 

For if the yonge was yep, yolwe was that other 

Riche red on that on raided ayquere 

Rugh ronkled chekes that other on rolled, 

Kerchofes of that on, wyth mony cler perles, 

Hir brest and hir biyght throte bare displayed, 

Schon schyrer then snawe that schedes on Jiills, 

That other wyth a gorger was gered over the swyre, 
Chymbled over hir blake chyn wyth chalkwhyte vayles, 
Hir frount folden in sylk, enfoubled ayquere, 

Toret and treieted with tryfles aboute. 

That noght was bare of that burde bot the blake browes 
The tweyne eyen and the nase, the naked l3q)pes, 

And those were soure to se and sellyly blered 

The realism of that reminds one of Villon's hags Whoever thi3 
withered ancient is in the 'story' (she is, as we happen to be told 
a^- the very end of the poem, Morgan — ongmally, the scholars tell 
us a Celtic goddess) the point here is immediately the contrast 
between youth and age, which has its significance in relation to *he 
underlying seasonal theme Winter is the season when the year 
has lost its vigour spring when the year recovers its youth, the 
year grows old in winter, young again in spnng The one woman 
i'» what the other turns into Age is what youth turns into — ^the 
flesh withers But in relation to the seasonal theme the order is here 
also reversible the young woman supplants the old The old year 
(m this respect there is doubtless an underground connection with 
the envy of Morgan) works the mischief, princes the frozen world 
simply by being old Underlyingly the old woman and the young 
woman are the Old and the New Year • 

When the feast of Christmas draws to a close Gawain's host 
tells him he knows where the Green Chapel is — ^it is close at hand — 
and bids him rest in the castle for the three days that remam Again 
there is a compact During each of these three days the lord of the 
castle proposes to be abroad hunting Each evening Gawain will 
exchange whatever he may have won during the day in the castle 
for whatever his host may have won in the chase 

The events of these three days before New Year’s Day — ^the 
day of Gawain’s tiyst at the Green Chapel — are the subject of the 
Third Fit They are days of apparent resting for Gawain but really 
of most perilous testmg The peril is the greater because Gawain 


^^Such figures were familiar features of the annual folk festivals 
The Romans had their Mamunus Vetunus and his female counter- 
part, Anna Perenna 

B 
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does not know he is being tested, on the contrary, these days have 
been assigned to relaxation Yet on his success or failure in these 
days of testing by the gay, youthful lady, his distractingly lovely 
hostess, will depend, though he does not guess it his success or 
failure, indeed his life, at the Green Chapel Though the original 
and still the underlying, purpose of the diverse tests — ^to find out 
whether or not Gawain is a fit agent to bring back the spnng—is 
resolved into the conception of a testing of fitness for Christian 
knighthood, chastity has here nothing very particularly to do with 
monastic asceticism Chastity has immemonally bten a require 
ment in fertility — or nature — ceremonies and initiations The 
chastity theme— chastity as a pre-condition of fertility — ^is here 
complementary to the fertility theme 

The hunts are symbohcally the domg-to-death of the qualities 
of the natural man which Courtesy has to vanquish, the deer is 
timidity or cowardice, the boar ferocity, the fox animal cunnmg 
Gawain's first natural reaction at the first entrance of the lady is ^-o 
pretend to be asleep and evade the issue if he can (the deer), at 
her second visit she invites him to violate her forcefully (the boar), 
on the^ird occasion Gawam partially identifies himself with the 
cunning (the fox) of the proffer of the Green Girdle — ^which later in 
the poem he recognizes as having been a snare — ^by accepting and 
concealmg it The hunts are thus a symbolic parallel of what 
Gawain is doing in the castle, in the way of self-conquest, to main- 
tain* the ideal of the Chnstian knight — as well as realistic hunts The 
poem implies an audience trained to be on the alert foi a symbolic — 
as well as a literal — ^meaning, it is what made the poem possible as 
both sophisticated art and a popular poem The hunts move 
successively to a climax which is symbolic, the boar, we should 
thmk, would follow the fox, if the crescendo were literal-dramatic 
and not, as it is, spintual-symbolic 

Further, the spoils of each day's hunt both correspond, in the 
exchange, to the kisses of the lady and provide in midwinter the 
foison, the plenty that is consumed at each evenmg's feast, for the 
•note of feasting continues right through the Third Fit The Green 
Man now appears as the huntsman The mtimate association of 
vegetable and animal Me, of crops and herds, has always been 
recognized The three hunts of our poem underlyingly correspond 
to the animal sacrifices of fertihty rituals, they are sacrificial hunts 
which provision the successive ceremomal feasts Each hunt has its 
own character corresj onding to the character of the creature hunted, 
the first day's hunt is a deer hunt, the second a boar hunt, the third 
a fox hunt The poem is endlessly various, fertile in diversity of 
mvention 

The three episodes of the testing of Gawam by the lady who 
each morning steals mto his chamber are interwoven with the three 
hunts These slow-motion, gay but slyly perilous bed-chamber 
scenes contrast with the vital activity and rush of the hunts If we 
consider only the mterweavmg and the glowing colours we may be 
reminded of a tapestry-piece, yet the analogy is inadequate because 
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these scenes are not simply picture, or processional pageantiy, as 
the scenes m the Faene Queene so easily dissoaable from their 
mtended moraF meaning, readily become The scenes and the 
people involved in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight are substantial, 
alive and individual, the people — and even the boar and the fox — 
are real characters 

There is a further complication of rh5d:hm or pattern in this Fit 
composed by the rotation of each day, slow — dangerously slow — ^in 
the castle in Gawain s chamber, swift in the hunt, each day opens 
with its dawn*scene and closes with its evenmg feast after the day's 
hunt 

The Third Fit opens with a lively enactment, in strong 
'pausing' rhythm, of the animation, the vital mcJvement of the 
departing guests on the first morning of the lord's three hunts 

Ful erly bifore the day the folk uprysen, 

Gestes that go wolde hor gromes thay calden 
And thay busken up bilyve blonkkes to sadel 
Tyffen her takles, trussen her males, 

Richen hem the rychest, to ryde alle arrayde, 

Lepen up lyghtly, lachen her biydeles 

The startling effect on the wild creatures and the hmid deer of the 
first sounds intimating a hunt is sympathetically apprehended 

At the fyrst quethe of the quest quaked the wylde, 

Der drof in the dale, doted for drede 

Yet it is the exhilaration of the chase that is pnmanly commum- 
cated, and in that commumcahon sounds, concatenations of sounds, 
have their full values 

The hmdes were halden m with hay ^ and war * 

The does diyven with gret dyn to tiie depe slades 
Hunters wy^ hyghe home hasted hem after 
Wyth such a crakkande kiy as klyffes haden bmsten 

Theie is a great plenty of deer (though many are 'hmdes* 
barayne'), the significance of that will be plam 

Meanwhile the gay lady steals into Gawain’ s chamber 

And as in slomeryng he slode, sleyly he herde 
A litel dyn at his dor, and derfly upon, 

And he heves up his hed out of the clothes, 

A comer of the cortyn he cast up a l3dtel. 

And waytes warly thiderwarde quat hit be myght 
Hit was the ladi, loflyest to beholde, 

That drow the dor after hir ful demly and stylle, 

And boged towarde the bed, and the bume schamed. 

And layde hym doun lystyly, and let as he slepte. 

And ho stepped stilly and stel to his bedde, 

Kest up the cortyn and creped withinne. 

And set hir ful softly on ilie bed-syde, 

And lenged there selly longe to loke when he wakened 
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The lede lay lurked a ful longe quyle, 

Compast in his concience to quat that cace myght 
Meve other amount — to mervayle hym thoght, 

Bot yet he sayde in himself, Moie semly hit were 
To aspye wyth my spelle in space quat ho wolde ' 

Then he wakenede, and wroth, and to hir warde torned 
And unlouked his eye-lyddes, and let as hym wondered, 
And sayned hym, as bi his saye the safer to worthe, with 
hande 

Wyiii chynne and cheke ful swete, 

Bothe whit and red in blande, 

Ful lufly con ho lete 
Wyth lyppes smal laghande 

'God moroun. Sir Gawayn , sayde that gay lady, 

'Ye ar a sleper unslye, that mon may slyde hider, 

Now ar ye tan astyt f Bot true us may schape, 

I schal bynde yow in your bedde that be ye tiayst' 

A1 laghande the lady lanced tho bouides 
'Goud moroun, gay, quoth Gawayn the blythe 

The humanity of the scene, the humour of Gawam's embarrassment 
and of his pretending at first to be asleep distinguishes it absolutely 
from the 'temptation' scenes in the Faerie Queene, the gay laughing 
lady has more affinity with some of Chaucer's wives She is (it 
transpires at the end of the poem) in league with her husband to 
test the unsuspechng Gawam The chastity test is complicated not 
only by its being a test of loyalty — ^the loyalty of guest to host— but 
also (much more difficult) a test of courtesy Gawam has to resist 
the lady while at the same time not being discourteous to her There 
is nothing unreal about this situation The problem of how to resist 
different kinds of demands made upon one without being dis- 
courteous, IS a veiy real problem of civilized social behaviour in any 
commumty m any age The theme of the interplay between 'nature' 
and civihzed behaviour— Sir Gawam being the pattern of civilized 
^behaviour or 'courtesy' — attains its maximum insistence in the 
episode between Sir Gawam and the lady 

Immediately supervening on Gawain's first day's successful 
resistance we are present at the 'breaking up' — an elaborate ntual — 
of the finest of the slam deer Gawain's success each day thus 
synchromses m the poem with the death of the hunted beast for 
which he faithfully exchanges the lady's kisses, there are one kiss 
to be exchanged on the first day two on the second, three on the 
third 


i^The 'gay wives' of Dunbar's Twa Mamt Wemen and the Wedo 
are also real enough, but by comparison are savage, merciless 
creatures of mstmet 

^®We may compare this episode, as also the deaths of the boar and 
fox, with the animal sacnfice at the cave — ^the entrance to the under- 
world — Book VI of the Aenetd, the Green Chapel also is a cave 
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On the second day's dawn the castle is awakened by the 
Cl owing of a cock (that most mediaeval of birds heard more than 
once in this Christmas festival poem) In the nchly orchestrated 
poetry that renders the strenuous rushing action of the boar-hunt 
our consciousness of sounds, given substance as they are by imagery 
of impetuous physical movement again plays a large part 

Thenne such a glauer ande glam of gedered rachches 
Ros that the rokkeres rungen aboute, 

Hunteres hem hardened with home and with muthe 
Then al in a semble sweyed togeder, 

Bitwene a fiosche m that fryth and a foo cragge 

The boar is a really formidable antagonist 

On the sellokest swyn swenged out there 

Ful grymme when he gronyed, thenne greved mony, 

For thre at the fyrst thrast he thryst to the erthe. 

And sparred fordi good sped boute spyt more 
Thise other halowed hyghe^ ful hyghe, and hay* hay* 
cryed, 

Haden homes to mouthe, heterly rechated, 

Mony was the miyry mouthe of men and of houndes 

The second of the critical bed-chamber scenes — ^the second visit 
of the 'mere wyf , who on this occasion, after she has fail^4 to 
induce him to constrain her by force, finally begs Gawain to teach 
her the art of courtly love-making in which, as a kmght of Arthur's 
court, he is erudite — ^is interposed in this contrasting context, the 
penl for Gawain is even deadlier than on the first day 

At the moment of our assurance at last of his second day's 
success we are present at the death of the boar The terrible event 
is not merely told about, its savagery is experienced 

Bot the lorde ouer the londes launced ful ofte. 

Sues his uncely swyn, that swynges bi the bonkkes 
And bote the best of his braches the bakkes in sunder 
He gets the bonk at his bak, big3mes to scrape, 

Whetes his whyte tuskes 

The lord dismounts and, sword in hand, himself tackles the 
ferocious and maddened beast in a deadly duel, he also, as^Gawain 
does, hazards his hfe 

The wylde was war of the wyghe with weppen in honde, 
Hef hyghly the here, so hetterly he fnast 
That fele ferde for the freke, lest felle hym the worre 
The swyn settes hym out on the segge even, 

That the bume and the bor were bothe upon hepes 
In the wyghtest of the water, the worre hade that other, 
For the mon merkkes h5nn wel, as thay mette fyrst, 

Set sadly the scharp m the slot even. 

Hit hym up to the hult, that the hert schyndered 
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There was blawyng of prys in mony breme home, 

Heghe halowmg on highe with hatheies that myght 

The boar's head — ^the head of the sacnficed animal — is brought 
home to the castle m triumph 

And sythen on a stif stange stoutly hem henges 
Now with this ilk swyn thay swengen to home, 

The bores hed was borne bifore the burnes selven 

The hoge hed' — exchanged for the two kisses — graces^ the evening j. 
seasonal feast among flickering torch-light and fire-hght 

clere lyght thenne 
Wakntd bi woges, waxen torches 
Aboute the fyre upon flet, and on fele wyse 
At the soper and after, mony athel songes, 

As coundutes of Krystmasse and caroles newe 

There is quite evidently a cunning relation between the boar's head 
and the heads of the Green Knight and of Gawain 

One the frosty dawn of the third day as the sun nses redly 
against drifting clouds, the horns of the Imal hunt sound 

Ferly fayie was the folde, for the forst clenged, 

In rede rudede upon rak rises the sunne. 

And ful clere costes the clowdes of the welkyn 
Hunteres unhardeled bi a holt syde, 

Rokkeres roungen bi rys for rurde oiE her homes 

The strenuous exertions of this day's hunt are evoked by a fox, that 
fox is a character, Reynard, the well-known rascally character of 
the Beast Fables, a rascal to his end Dogs and men 

Runnen forth m a rabel in his ryght fare 

The fox 

fyskes hem before, thay founden hym sone, 

And when thay seghe hym with syght thay sued hym fast, 
Wreyande hym ful weterly with a wroth noyse. 

And he trantes and tomayees thurgh mony tene greve, 
Havilounes, and herkenes bi hegges ful ofte 
At the last bi a httel dich he lepes ouer a spenne, 

Steles out ful stilly bi a strothe rande, 

Went haf wylt of the wode with wyles fro the houndes, 
Thenne was he went, er he wyst, to a wale tryster, 

Ther thre thro at a thneh thrat hym at ones, al graye 
He blenched agayn bileve 
And stifly start on-stray. 

With alle the wo on Ijrve 
To the wod he went away 

Thenne was hit hf upon list to l37then the houndes. 

When alle the mute hade hym met, menged togeder 
Suche a sorwe at that syght thay sette on his hede 
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As alle the clamberande clyffes hade clatered on hepes, 
Here he was halawed, when hatheles hym metten, 

Loude he was gayned with garande speche, 

Ther he was threted and ofte thef called, 

And ay the titleres at his tayl, that tary he ne myght, 

Ofte he was runnen at, when he out rayked, 

And ofte reled m agayn, so Reniarde was wyld 
And ye he lad hem, bilagged men, the lorde and his meyny 

Gawain'S third and last test with the lady is meanwhile in 
progress On this the day before he must keep his tiyst with the 
Green Knight at the Green Chapel she wakens him from dreams 
that have been very naturally gloomy But she ig as gay and as 
distracting as ever 

In a mery mantyle mete to the erthe 

Hit thryven face and hir throte throwen al naked, 

Hir brest bare bifore, and bihmde eke 
The lady luflych com laghande swete 

Now let Mary be mindful of her kmght, for his fate at tSe Green 
Chapel will depend on how successfully he resists the gay lady here 
and now This day's test is, in fact, the decisive test, before his 
to-morrow's venture into the unknown and unpredictable He is 
human He fails m a minor respect He successfrilly resists the lady 
for the third time but — ^though he refuses a nch jewelled* nng 
blazmg hke the sun — she at the very end slyly mduces him to 
accept from her a simple-seemmg lovelace, her Green Girdle, which 
she teUs him magically preserves hfe He accepts it not as a love- 
gift and not from essential cowardice, but because he positively 
wants life He positively wants, in short, what the poem has made 
us so vividly apprehend through every nerve and sense 

The death of the fox supervenes upon — ^is equivalent to — 
Gawam's partial success, partial failure 

As he sprent ouer a spenne to spye the schrewe, 

Ther as he heide the houndes that hasted hym swjdhe, 
Renoud com nchchande thurgh a roghe greve. 

And alle the rabel in a res ryght at his heles 

The wyghe was war of the wylde, and warly abides. 

And braydes out the bryght bronde, and at die best castes 
And he schunt for the scharp, and schulde haf arered, 

A rach rapes hym to, ryght er he myght. 

And ryght bifore the hors fete thay fel on hym alle, 

And woned me this wyly wyth a wroth noyse 
The lorde lyghtes bilyve, and laches hym sone, 

Rased hym ful radly out of the rach mouthes, 

Haldes heghe ouer his hede, halowes faste, 

And ther bayen hym mony brath houndes 

A requiem is sounded for Re3mard's soul 
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Alle that ever her bugle blowed at ones, 

And alle thise other halov\ed that hade no homes, 

Hit was the mynest mute that ever men herde, 

The rich rurd that Iher was raysed for Renaude saule 

(lo-morrow, we may remember, it may be Gawain's turn) Gawain 
not to implicate his hostess, says nothing about hci gift of her Green 
Girdle, and the lord apologetically exchanges the pelt of the fox— a 
mere fox — for the three kisses 

For I haf hunted al this day, and noght hat' I geten 
Bot this foule fox fclle — the fende haf the godes ’ 

The Third Fit diaws to a close with the New Year's Eve feast and 
some natural preoccupation about the morrow 

Gawain’s journey through winter in quest of the Green Chapel 
is resumed in the Fourth {and last) Fit, in the structural balance 
the Fourth Fit corresponds in this aspect to the Second Fit, as in 
the final encounter between Gawam and the Green Knight it corres 
ponds to the First Fit The opening paiagiaph itself corresponds 
to the two opening paragraphs of the Second Fit con\ eying the 
experience of a year's re\ olution The sense of time passing is again 
conveyed — on this occasion the passing of Old Year's Night into 
the wintry dawn of the New Year — and it is conveyed in particular 
teims of the wild weather outside the castle as Gawain listens to it 
on his bed with foreboding, conscious that his meeting with the 
Gieen Knight is now imminent 

Now neghes the New Yere, and the nyght passes, 

The day dryves to the derk, as Dryhten biddes, 

Bot wylde wederes of the worlde wakned theroute, 

Clowdes kesten kenly the colde to the erthe, 

Wyth nyghe innoghe of the northe, the naked to tene. 
The snaw snitered ful snart, that snayped the wylde, 

The werbelande wynde wapped fro the hyghe. 

And drof uche dale ful of dxyftes ful grete 
The leude lystened ful wel that ley in his bedde, 

Thagh he lowkes his hddes, ful l3^el he slepes, 

Bi uch kok that crae he knewe wel the steven 

Gawain then ndes out again through winter as it may be actually 
expenei^ced any winter among the mountains 

They bogen bi bonkkes ther boghes ar bare, 

Thay clomben bi clyffes ther clenges the colde 
The heven was up halt, bot ugly ther-under. 

Mist muged on the mor, malt on the mountes, 

Uch hille had a hatte, a myst-hakel huge 
Brokes byled and breke bi bonkkes aboute, 

Schyre schaterande on schores, ther thay doun schowved 

One variation is that on this occasion Gawain is accompanied 
by a guide — ^the guide provided by hxs host — and knows that the 
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Green Chapel is at hand As they draw near the place this guide 
fearfully warns Gawain of the peril and proposes a way of escape 
It may be that the guide is well-meaning, or it may be that he, too 
is in league with his master But whether or not deliberately 
engineered this is certainly yet another test, a test that Gawain at 
once shows there is no danger of his failing in, he will go on, though 
courteously he thanks the fellow for his apparently friendly but dis- 
honourable counsel The guide then rides off leavmg Gawam to go 
on alone 

Just as •no event ever turns out to be exactly as one had 
expected it, but comes always with the shock of a difference, so the 
Green Chapel turns out to be quite different It is not a chapel at 
all. It IS nobot an olde cave' • 

And ouergrowen with gresse in glodes aywhere. 

And al was holwe inwith, nobot an olde cave 

Its being a cave — that immemorial symbol and sacred place— is 
more nchly significant than if it had been a chapel Gawam is here 
at the hidden, secret source of hfe If (as Kittredge suggests) the 
cave IS the entrance to the underworld, that entrance is in (Jur poem 
reahzed not as the devourer of life but as the source of life, the 
entrance through which life returns to the earth The place — ^it is 
essentially an experience of a place — ^is felt as holy, enchanted, 
taboo, it IS sacer Possibly there were in the wilder regions of 
Britain (as J L Weston thmks) such ancient shrines of an ealrlier 
nature worship which were still places of worship — at least of 
veneration or fear — as late as the 14th century The cave is 
certainly more appropriate than a Christian chapel to that wild 
mountain universe, to un-reclaimed, unredeemed nature 

The equivocal attitude of the mediaeval Church to nature seems 
to be reflected in Sir Gawam' s attitude He feels — ^it is the ancient 
feeling — ^that the place is sacer, but he feels not simply that, he is 
not at all sure how to take it, how as a Christian knight he ought 
to take it The Church's attempt to outlaw the old cults was (we 
know) what turned them mto black magic and devil worslup,^*^ in Sfl: 
Gawam' s first reaction to the place we see reflected the kind of 
attitude that by outlawing the survivmg remnants of a nature cult 
produced witchcraft Perhaps (Sir Gawam thmks) the cave is the 
Devil's kirk 

Here myght aboute mydnyght 
The dele his matynnes telle » 

Perhaps the Green Man is after all the Devil (perhaps nature is the 
Devil * ) who has lured him there in order to destroy him 


i^Recently Christianized peoples could not at once imagine their old 
gods as not existing, the gods persisted though outlawed by the 
Christian Church and turned into devils The identification of the 
Green Man with the genial outlaw Robin Hood is sigmficant of the 
viewpoint contrary to the official ecclesiastical one 
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This on tore is ugly, with erbes ouergrowen, 

VVel bisemes the wyghe wruxled in grene 
Dele here his devoaoun on the develes wyse 
Now I fele hit is the fende, m my fyve wyttes, 

That has stoken me this steven to strye me here 
This is a chapel of meschaunce, that chekke hit bytyde * 
Hit is the corsedest kyrk that ever I com inne ^ 

Gawain's fears are totally disproved by the event The experi- 
ence that immediately follows is of a sudden, ovei whelming releabe 
of hfe-eneigies, as of some sudden thaw in which the pent-up, 
gigantic life beneath the frozen earth buists free, suggestions of 
rushing water and wind powerfully contribute to the exhilaration of 
the expenence 

Thene herde he of that hyghe hil, m a harde roche 
Biyonde the broke, in a bonk, a w^onder breme noyse 
Quat J hit ciatered in the clyff, as hit cleve schulde 
As one upon a gryndelston hade grounden a sythe 
What * hit wharr^ and whette, as water at a mulne, 
''What* hit rusched and ronge, rawthe to here 

It is the Green Man sharpening his axe Presently he comes 

Whyrlande out of a wro wyth a felle weppen, 

A Denes ax newe dyght, the dynt with to yelde 

and leaps hugely across the intervening stream Ihe chief actors 
in the poem — essentially the hero and the god, man and nature — 
now again as in the First Fit, confront each other The final test is 
executed by the Green Man with gnm humour — ^Iwo feints and a 
blow that merely grazes the skin, shedding a few symbolic drops of 
blood on the snow For the Green Man turns out not to be such a 
bad fellow after all He could have destroyed Gawam, but does not 
In effect, therefore, he gives Gawam his Me, he does not, as he so 
easily could, take it away, though it remams certam that if Gawam 
had failed in the tests with the lady he would have forfeited his Me 
His life is really in the balance The graze is for his fault in 
acceptng and concealmg the Green Girdle 

Bot for ye lufed your lyf, the lasse I yow blame 

There feUows immediately an impression as of a re-birth 

And when the bume segh the blode blenk on the snawe 
He spnt forth spenne-fote more than a spere lenthe, 

Hent heterly his helme, and on his hed cast, 

Schot with his schulderes his fayre schelde under, 

Braydes out a biyght sworde, and bremely he spekes — 
Never S3m that he was bume borne of his moder 
Was he never m this worlde wyghe half so bl3^he 

What IS achieved seems to be a kind of adjustment, if not reconcilia 
tiotf® between man and nature, between the human and the other 
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than human In a more limited sense, the courtly order has been 
put to the test of naliue Gawain recognizes his own nature, knows 
himself, as a consequence 

The Christian sigmficance of the poem is that Gawain emerges 
from the whole succession of tests as nearly the perfection of 
Christian knighthood as that condition is humanly attainable For 
though he has failed in minor respects — ^he accepted and concealed 
the Green Girdle he shrank a little at the first descent of the axe — 
he could not humanly be more nearly the perfect Christian kmght 
than he is, h% is human, and human nature (according to Christian 
doctnne) is imperfect, only perfectible through grace But Gawain 
13 now sensitively conscious of his human imperfection and, there- 
fore, does not fail in the essential Christian virtue •of humihty In 
this respect the Gawam of our poem — ^who belongs to 'the noblest 
fellowship of Chnstian knights' — ^differs from the pre-Chnstian 
hero He wears the Green Girdle as a garment of pemtence 

Once we begin to realize how closely worked is the art of the 
poem, how complex the poem is m its significances as a work cf 
art, it should be possible to avoid the error of regarding it simply as 
a recorded myth, the record of the story of a ntual 'MyTh is the 
new mtellectual fashion', as an American reviewer of some recent 
books about myth and literature puts it The recent tendency in 
criticism, under the influence of anthropology, to interpret a work 
of art too simply by disinterring its buned myth and leaving it at 
that, seems to involve an unhappy confusion between myth •and 
art Unless we can see very exactly the relation between the myth 
and the art m the case of each individual work of literary art 
(where there is a myth there at all) the 'anthropological approach' to 
literature becomes only the latest techmque for irrelevance To 
discuss a poem as though it were a myHh is only another way of 
evading the poem 

The same reviewer helpfully sums up what appear to be the 
findmgs, at the stage at present reached, of the Cambridge school 
of anthropologists who have explored the ntual theory of myth 
'Myth IS neither a record of histoncal fact nor an explanation of 
nature It is the spoken correlative of a ntual, the story which the 
nte enacts or once enacted' The poet of Str Gawmn and the Green 
Kmght was evidently a very consaous artist, conscious of what he 
wanted to do and of what he was doing It seems probable that he 

m 

In the final development of the story [the Grail story] the Pathos 
IS shared ahke by the representative of the Vegetation Spint and 
the Healer, whose task mvolves a penod of stern testing and 
probation' {From Ritual to Romance page 104) 

The Green Man and Gawain of the First Fit agam appear in some 
respects to have changed places in the last Fit Gawain withstandiing 
the blow IS compared to a 'stubbe' 'That ratheled is in roch6 
grounde with rotes a hundreth' 

2 iStanley Hyman Myth, Ritual and Nonsense (The Kenyon 
Review, Summer, 1949) 
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had consciously m mind — may have himself witnessed — the ritual 
the story of which underlies the poem This underlying ritual and 
the poet’s belief in its value as myth is what gives the poem its life 
But it IS not what has made the poem — not simply a record of a 
ritual — a complex work of art A conscious artist the poet begins 
from a myth, he ends with the poem we have 

The poem — the woik of a highly conscious and sophisticated 
artist — ^implies also a conscious and sophisticated audience If we 
required evidence that there existed in England in the 14th century 
not only a vi\id local life but — in what we regard **33 a remote 
locality — a higher degiee of civilization than exists anywhere, 
perhaps, in the 20th century we need only point to this poem 
Thoroughly locM as the poem is there is nothing provincial in a 
limiting sense about it, it is, in the best sense sophisticated It 
implies as Shakespeare does, a highly refined and complex literary 
art, which engages at all levels, thus testifying to the existence of a 
truly integrated public, trained to respond 

The miracle of the poem is indeed that it has so consciously 
held and made the best of such diverse worlds, composed these 
without loss of diversity or substance in the very inclusive harmony 
of a superb work of art — a firmly rooted, multiple branched, gnarled 
but symmetrical northern oak It should be as well known to us as 
Eliot’s Waste Land, it equally belongs to the gicat English tradition 
Its imagery and symbolism have also underlying affinities that are 
ceitamly not accidental with the characteristically Shakespearean 

John Speirs 


Note — ^The spelling of the quotations has been straightened out 
only m a few obvious respects Far be it from me to venture upon 
what should be undertaken only by those who believe themselves 
qualified to edit texts Since one of the conceptions of the raison 
d etre of a School of English Studies that has long been in favour m 
some universities is that it should turn out whole generations of 
editors of texts, it is surprising that we have still to await a straight 
text (as distinct, of course, from a 'translation’) of this poem 
One IS left wondering what could be the use of translations such 
as M R Ridley’s, shll less of a translation into Spenserian stanzas 
which is again in circulation The poem is its own kind of English, 
if only that were given a fair chance by the editors 


[This IS the first of a senes of articles by Mr Speirs revaluing 
English Mediaeval hterature — ^Ed ] 
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JAMES’S DEBT TO 
HAWTHORNE (II) 

THE MARBLE FAUN’ and ‘THE WINGS OF THE DOVE’ 

% 

B oth The BUthedale Romm ce and The Bostonians deal with 
the theme of the American woman and pnncipally under her 
aspect of excessive liberation But the suffragist movement is 
only a corner of the whole subject and there are frequent points at 
which Hawthorne and James draw near in their treatment of the 
larger problem reminding one that both novelists were far from 
remaining in the particular corner, and that they were capable of 
bestowing a conspicuousness on their American heroines that had 
little to do with the sensational effects of orgamzed and mihtant 
feminism The problem is ultimately one for sociological explora- 
tion, and one recalls that in The American Scene (1907) James 
offered some pages that, precisely as sociological exploration, are 
probably the best thing we shall ever have in that line It has 
become the critical faSiion to extol the nobilities and spintual 
endowments that James lavished on several of his heroines, anjd^the 
tendency has been to overlook the fact that m most of his best work 
the endowments, the way he gets them across to the reader, are 
mtnnsically dependent on his recognition of what, for the final 
picture, IS missing from the background and character of the 
American maiden We have already seen his incisive touches 
rectifying the unsatinc vision of Hawthorne, and we have seen how 
his very mercilessness could animate the character of Verena 
Tarrant, exhibiting her virtues with a success forever closed to 
Hawthorne's more tender conception of PnsciUa Hawthorne's 
suggestiveness m BUthedale had been of the most valuable kind^ 
but years later when James wrote The Wings of the Dove 
Hawthorne s example operated in a different way James proved 
less cntical, and although the 'influence in this case was consider- 
ably less extensive, such an impnnt as the precedent left on James's 
art was unfortunate in its effect 

But before discussmg this later relation, relatively so much 
more tenuous than the one already considered, one should envisage 
James's most persistent attitude to his American girls and women 
as concretely as possible The followmg quotation from The 
American Scene, wntten so late m James's career, may be taken as 
a kmd of axial statement around which it is possible to group most, 
if not all, of his American heroines It tickets their satiric content 
in a manner cutting enough to be, on occasion, cruel, at the same 
time allowing dancing room for those emergent virtues which, in the 
case of, say, Daisy Miller or Pandora Day, are the last things we 
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keep pathetcally m view The importance of the passage will 
justify the inclusion of a quotation of such length 

'She has been, accordingly, about the globe be} one! all doubt, 
a huge success of curiosity, she has at her best — and far beyond 
any consciousness and intention of her own lively as these for the 
most part usually are — mfimtel} amused the nations It has been 
found among them that, for moie reasons than we can now go 
into, hei mannei of embodying and representing her sex hzs 
fairly made of her a new human convenience not ynlike fifty of 
the others, of a slightly different order, the ingenious mechanical 
appliances, stoves refngerators, sewang-machines, type-writers, 
cash-registers^ that have done so much, in the household and the 
place of business, for the American name By which I am of 
course, far from meamng that the revelation has been of her 
utility as a domestic drudge, it has been much rather m the fact 
that the advantages attached to her being a w^oman at all have 
been so happily combined with the absence of the drawbacks, foi 
pel sons intimately dealing with her, traditionally suggested by 
that 9ondition The corresponding advantages, in the light of 
almost any old order, have always seemed inevitably paid for b} 
the drawbacks, but here, unmistakably, was a case in which — as 
at first appeared, certainly — they were to be enjoyed very nearly 
for nothing What it came to evidently, was that she had been 
grown in an air in which a hundred of tlie ''European'* complica 
tions and dangers didn't exist, and in which also she had had to 
take upon herself a certain training for freedom It was not that 
she had had, in the vulgar sense, to “look out" for herself, 
inasmuch as it was of the veiy essence of her position not to be 
threatened or waylaid, but that she could develop her audacity 
on the basis of her secunty, just as she could develop her 
“powers" m a medium from which criticism was consistently 
absent Thus she arrived, full-blown, on the general scene, the 
least criticized object m proportion to her importance, that had 
ever adorned it It would take long to say why her situation, 
under this retrospect, may affect the inner fibre of the critic him- 
self as one of the most touching on record, he may merely note 
his percepton that she was to have been after all but the sport of 
fate For why need she originally, he wonders, have embraced 
so confidently, so gleefully, yet so unguardedly the terms offered 
her to "an end practically so perfidious^ Why need she, unless in 
the interest of her eventual discipline, have turned away with so 
light a heart after watching the Man, the deep American man, 
retire into his tent and let down the flap? She had her “paper ' 
from him, their agreement signed and sealed, but would she not, 
m some other air and under some other sky, have been visited 
by a saving instinct? Would she not have said “No, this is too 
unnatural, there must be a trap m it somewhere — ^it's addressed 
really, in the long run, to making a fool of me?" It is impossible, 
of course, to tell, and her case, as it stands for us, at any rate, is 
that she showed no doubts " 
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It IS in the world comprehended within the terms of this quota- 
tion that James achieved a classic success with the American female 
that was beyond Hawthorne's ambition Hawthorne could exhibit 
a heavily Dickensian humour at the expense of a matrimomally xn- 
" dined widow in his short story, Mrs Bullfrog or show himself 
genuinely ill-tempered in his crude attacks on the English dowager, 
but neither the intelligence nor the values that shot through the 
Jamesian comedy when it dealt with American womanhood was 
at Hawthorne's disposal But at another level they had their 
common ground, for if James, particularly m his late work, can be 
credited with idealizing the American girl it was easy enough for 
him to look back from Milly Theale to a positive apotheosis of New 
England girlhood that Hawthorne had provided for the general 
edification many years before There is a good deal of evidence to 
suggest that he did look back, and receive support from the 
precedent Mr Matthiessen has wntten in The American 
Renaissance The characters who mark his greatest advance 
beyond anything in Hawthorne's scope and who are, indeed, the 
unique signatures of his sensibility, are his heromes, particularly 
Isabel Archer and Milly Theale ' As far as Milly Theale goes, 
exactly the opposite of this proposition seems to me to be true 
James was most beyond Hawthorne's scope when he was drawing 
on that critical and satinc consciousness evidenced m the above 
quotation, and in The Bostonians we have seen how astomshmglv 
far beyond Hawthorne's scope, James on such a theme, 
really be It is precisely in a character like Milly Theale that he 
draws especially near to his predecessor, and nearest, one must add, 
to some of his predecessor's sorriest aspects Again, the importance 
of recognizing the relation resides partly in gauging the extent of 
James's participation m a prevailing Amencan attitude, and espea- 
ally the recognition should help to qualify the large over-estimation, 
as relative to the other works, which has overtaken The Wings of 
the Dove in recent years 

The Marble Faun was the last completed and artistically 
finished novel that Hawthorne wrote Despite the opinion th^ 
accords The Blithedale Romance that unenviable distinction, it 
seems to me unmistakably the worst of the four major novels, 
although James was deeply impressed by it He wrote that 'some 
of the finest pages m Hawthorne are to be found in it,' and he 
thought there was a great deal of interest in the simple combina- 
tion and opposition of the four actors,' a remark that makes one 
think of The Golden Bowl But before taking up the influence of 
The Marble Faun on James s conception of Milly Theale, I wish to 
glance at its much earher effect on one of James's stones, The Last 
jof the Valent, which he had wntten m 1868 Not only will this 
suggest how the influence of The Marble Faun, making its impres- 
sion thus early was granted a remarkably long penod of gestation 
in James's artistic consciousness dunng which its sown seeds might 
amve at any matunty — ^it wiU reveal most of all how cntics have 
tended to attnbute to other wnters, generally French, an influence 
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which, when distilled to its pnmal essence, is recognizably, if not 
blatantly Hawthorne s The Last of the Valem is commonly 
supposed to have resulted from an early translation which James 
made of Menm6e's stoiy La Venus d Ille The two stones have 
plots that present, in large measuie paiallel constmctions In both 
of them, pagan statues of goddesses are disinterred on estates 
belonging to persons m the respective stones, and in both cases the 
goddesses interfere in the marnages of the two heroes — ^the interfer- 
ence being supernatural in Menmee s story, psychological in 
Jameses The resemblance ends here but it is enf'ugh to have 
persuaded most cntics that James took the story over from Menmee, 
although several have remarked (Matthiessen among them) on a 
Hawthornian overtone But it is precisely that Hawthornian 
element that is the significant thing in the storj^ and without which 
The Last of the Valem would be a piece of lifeless clap-trap Conte 
Valeno denves from the pagan-Chnstian Donatello of The Marble 
Faun Just as Donatello resembles the Faun of Praxiteles, Conte 
Valeno had a head and throat like some of the busts in the Vatican, 
and I more than once smiled at her [Martha, Valerio's wife's] 
archseobgical zeal, declanng that I believed she had mamed the 
Count because he was like a statue of the Decadence ' The young 
heroine Martha, who is chaiactenzed by 'dove-like glances,' aS 
descnbed, interestingly enough in view of James's later course, as 
'a young Amencan girl who had the air and almost the habits of 
a prmcess There are many points of resemblance between the 
two stones as far as plot goes (Donatello, it may be remembered, a 
little irrelevantly discovers an antique statue of a beautiful goddess 
in one of the later chapters of The Marble Faun), and particularly 
there is a similanty m the descriptive passages (Hawthorne's and 
James's scenes in the Pantheon, for example, should be compared), 
but I do not wish to emphasize this sort of thing Where the two 
stones come very close and very significantly together is in the 
moral tone — ^the simultaneous love and fear of the past which was 
so charactenshc of both men, and which, in them, is a pecuharly 
Amencan note Much later in this study of Hawthorne and James 
it will be necessary to examine this attitude with some care, but at 
this pomt I can only quote a passage from The Last of the Valem 
which is perfect Hawthorne, and by no means imperfect James 
Mdnmee's stoiy is a piece of artificial cleverness, but James's story 
IS a subtle — ^if still rather young — analysis of the conflict between 
the past and the present when the sense and weight of tradition 
and history are unworkably heavy If the reader is inclined to 
think that James's view seems very simple here, I do not think 
the meaning of The Sense of the Past, written in James's full 
matunty, will, in its ultimate distilment reveal anything more 
complex This is the passage 


'The poor Count became, to my imagination, a dark 
efflorescence of the evil germs which history had implanted in his 
Ime No wonder he was foredoomed to be cruel Was not 
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cruelty a tradition of his race, and crime an example^ The unholy 
passions of his forefathers revived, incurably, in his untaught 
nature and clamoured dumbly for an issue What a heavy 
heritage it seemed to me, as I reckoned it up in my melancholy 
musings, the Count's interminable ancestry* Back to the 
profligate revival of arts and vices — ^back to the bloody medley of 
mediseval wars — ^back through the long, fitfully glanng dusk of 
the early ages to its ponderous ongin in the solid Roman state — 
back through all the darkness of history it stretched itself, losing 
every claim on my sympathies as it went Such a record was in 
itself a curse ' 

The Last of the Valem shares its central mor^ meamng with 
Hawthorne, and its indebtedness to him is at the very centre of its 
life In making the point at such length I have wished pnmanly to 
afford relief against any possible shock in my initial assertion that 
the most forceful influence shaping James s conception of Milly 
Theale's character and function came from The Marble Faun 
Demonstrably it had been a profound influence on a characteristic 
Jamesian story written when he was only twenty-five, and the 
influence was not of the kind that ended when the story was 
finished 

The impression it made was deepest in the case of one of the 
characters, the little New England copyist, Hilda James is very 
explicit in his Life of Hawthorne as to the extent to which he 
responded * 

The character of Hilda has always struck me as an 
admirable invention — one of those things that mark the man of 
genius It needed a man of genius and of Hawthorne's imagina- 
tive delicacy, to feel the propriety of such a figure as Hilda, and 
to perceive the relief it would both give and borrow This pure 
and somewhat rigid New England girl, following the vocation of 
a copyist of pictures in Rome, unacquainted with evil and un- 
touched by impunty, has been accidentally the witness, unknown 
and unsuspected, of the dark deed by which her fnends, Mmargi 
and Donatello, are knit together This is her revelation of evil, 
her loss of perfect innocence She has done no wrong, and yet 
wrong-doing has become a part of her experience, and she carries 
the weight of her detested knowledge upon her heart She carries 
it a long time saddened and oppressed by it, till at last she can 
bear it no longer If I have called the whole idea of the presence 
and effect of Hilda in the story a trait of genius, the purest touch 
of inspiration is the episode in which the poor girl deposits her 
burden She has passed the whole lonely summer in Rome, and 
one day, at the end of it, findmg herself in St Peter's, she enters 
a confessional, strenuous daughter of the Puritans as she is, and 
pours out her dark knowledge into the bosom of the Church — 
then comes away with her conscience hghtened, not a whit less 
Puritan than before If the book contamed nothing else note- 
worthy but this admirable scene, and the pages descnbing the 

c 
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murder committed by Donatello under Miriam's eyes and the 
ecstatic wandenng, afterwards, of the guilty couple through the 
‘^blood-stained streets of Rome", it would still deserve to rank 
high among the imaginative productions of our day ' 

In view of this expressed admiration for Hilda, the close 
similanty between the symbolism with which James presents Milly 
and that with which Hawthorne presents Hilda acquires genuine 
significance inasmuch as this symbolism cames implicit moral 
values that shed nearly identical lustres over the two girls It is odd 
that this similarity has not been remaiked particularly by Mr 
Matthiessen, but Milly Theale has no more ardent admirer among 
contemporary (jntics than he, whereas he is very justly repelled by 
Hilda, seeing her as a self-nghteous and impossible png who affords 
'an ugly glimpse of Amencan spintual life as it was destined 
increasingly to become in the decades after the Civil War ' It may 
not be astomshing then that he has failed to note the likeness, for 
Milly IS a far more attracbve girl than Hilda Nevertheless she is a 
direct descendant in the moral line, although by the time her 
generation has been reached the Puntanism has become civilized 
beyond easy recognition In his later book, Henry James The 
Major Phase, Mr Matthiessen maintained that James, ‘did not, 
like Mallarm6, start with his symbol He reached it only with the 
final development of his theme, and then used it essentially in the 
older tradition of the poetic metaphor, to give concretion, as well as 
allusive and beautiful extension of his thought ' I do not wish to 
discuss the nature of James's symbolism here,’- but the following 
passage from The Marble Faun looks forward so directly towards 


^Frankly, I doubt if it is a discussable problem in the terms Mr 
Matthiessen uses here There is a good deal of evidence that some 
of James’s symbols had been in his mind for years before he used 
them, and if this is so there is no reason why such an image may 
not have planted the little acorn to which James was so fond of 
refemng F R Leavis has pomted, in The Great Tradition to an 
antiapabon of one of James’s most important symbols that seems 
to contradict Mr Matthiessen’s description of his method of com- 
posing In The Portrait of a Lady Madame Merle’s concern for her 
rare porcelain coffee cup looks directly ahead to the central symbol 
in The Golden Bowl Although Mr Leavis does not quote the pas- 
sage m Bis text, it is important enough in the present argument to 
be reproduced here 

' "I think you’re very simple ’’ And Madame Merle kept 
her eye on her cup "I’ve come to think that with time I judged 
you, as I say, of old, but it’s only since your marriage that I’ve 
understood you I’ve seen better what you have been to your 
wife than I ever saw what you were for me Please be very 
careful of that preaous object " 

' "It already has a wee bit of a tiny crack," said Osmund 
dryly as he put it down ’ 
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the central image of The Wings of the Dove that one cannot accept 
the resemblances as wholly coincidental 

'Here she dwelt, in her tower, possessing a friend or two in 
, Rome, but no home companion except the flock of doves whose 
cote was in a ruinous chamber contiguous to her own They soon 
became as familiar with the fair-haired Saxon girl as if she were 
a bom sister of their brood and her customary white robe bore 
such an analogy to their snowy plumage that the confraternity 
of artists called Hilda the Dove, and recognized her aerial apart- 
ment as the Dove-cote And while the other doves flew far and 
wide m quest of what was good for them, Hilda likewise spread 
her wings, and sought such ethereal and imaginative sustenance 
as God ordains for creatures of her kind ' 

It is even possible that the title of James's novel was suggested 
by his memory of one of the phrases above The image of Hilda 
the Dove is not, it should be said at once, a random image which 
Hawthorne has applied in one paragraph and dropped It is the 
persistent metaphor the definitive symbol that occurs everywhere 
Hilda is discussed It is in terms of this image that those qualities 
which James isolated in Hilda for particular praise — ^her punty and 
perfect innocence' — ^may be said to exist, and I cannot believe, 
after the hearty congratulation we have seen James offenng 
Hawthorne for Hilda's character, that the metaphor which is the 
very essence of it should have failed to leave its mark on Jaifi&'s 
conscious memory It is extremely difficult to guess from the 
Notebooks and the 'Preface' to The Wings just what the real 
history of the inception of that novel really was Remembenng 
that James had begun his 'Preface' by saymg that *The Wings of 
the Dove pubhshed in 1902, represents to my memory a very old 
— ^if I shouldn't perhaps rather say a very young — emotive ', 

Mr Matthiessen (among others) has urged ihat James had his young 
cousin, Minny Temple, who died of tuberculosis at the age of twenty- 
four, in mind when he conceived Milly Theale This is almost cer- 
tainly true, but the mere desire persisting over so many years to* 
commemorate his early friend, was as likely to introduce a note of 
forcing into the conception of Milly as it was to create, in 
Matthiessen's words, 'the most resonant symbol for what he had to 
say about humamty ' Certainly it embarrassed James when he came 
to apply those satinc touches by which so many of his earhar young 
women had been endowed with life And yet if one goes back to the 
long quotation above in which James offered his critical analysis of 
the American woman, and if one compares item by item with what 
Milly offers, the similarities are striking For example, it is as a 
'new human convemence' that Milly makes her debut at Lord 
Mark's 


'The hngenng eyes looked her over, the lingering eyes were 
what went, m almost confessed simphcity, with the pointless "I 
say, Mark", and what was really most sensible of all was that, as 
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a pleasant matter of course, if she didn t mind, he seemed to 
suggest thtir letting people poor dear things, ha've the benefit of 
her' 

And she is no less *a huge success of curiosity' 

It was so little her fault, this oddity of what had ' gone 
lound" about her, that to accept it without question might be as 
good a way as another feeling of life It was inevitable to suppty 
the probable descnption — that of the awfully rich young 
Amencan who was so queer to behold, but nice bj^ all accounts 
to know, and she had really but one instant of speculation as to 
fables or fantasies perchance originally launched ' 

Such passages could be multiplied, and they show that Milly is pre 
eminently a legitimate subject for James's usual observations on the 
Amencan girl — ^the kmd of observation for which his genius was 
pecuharly suited — ^but for whatever reason of his own James with 
drew the usual satiiic penalties attaching to such insights, and 
washing to spare her, he left her instead the victim of his indulgence 
In his earlier work these satiric insights had penetrated to the centre 
and created the substance of his young women, establishing the 
nchness of their reality, but inasmuch as he was commemorating 
Minny Temple he would not leave the Dove exposed, nor violate 
the sentimental memory And yet so ingrained was the habit that 
ho had to take deliberate precautions There is an uneasy and un- 
certain note (which the technical concern so elaborately insisted on 
in the 'Preface' only nominally explains) when he says, speaking m 
his own voice m the novel itself 'She w^orked — and seemingly quite 
without design — upon the sympathy, the cunosity, the fancy of hei 
associates, and we shall really ourselves scarce otherwise come 
closer to her than by feelmg their impression and sharing, if need 
be, their confusion' This uncertainty sometimes reveals itself in a 
significant unsteadiness of image of which James himself is 
conscious 

'It was her nature, once for all — a nature that remmded Mrs 
Stnngham of the term always used in the newspapers about the 
great new steamers, the inordinate number of "feet of water" they 
drew, so that if, m your little boat, you had chosen to hover and 
approach, you had but yourself to thank, when once motion was 
started, for the way the draught pulled you Milly drew the feet 
of water, and odd though it might seem that a lonely girl, who was 
not robust and who hated sound and show, should stir the stream 
like a leviathan, her companion floated off with the sense of 
rocking violently at her side ' 

James, of course, hkes to build Milly's metaphors on a grand 
scale ('When Milly smiled it was a pubhc event — ^when she didn't 
it was a chapter of history'), but James is qmte nght about this 
image it does seem- odd In The Portravt of a Lady, with a far 
greater sense of proportion and fitness, James had developed the 
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elements of this metaphor just far enough Madame Merle mean- 
while, as lady in waiting to a princess circulating vncogmta, panted 
a little in her rear ' Both Isabel and Madame Merle emerge respect- 
ably from this description But in the above image from The W%ng$ 
^it IS clear what has happened tugging at the satiric leash in spite of 
himself, and with no solid grasp of Milly to hold him back, James 
has given her a metaphor completely inappropnate to her because 
he cannot resist the urge to set Susan Stnngham, widi whom he is 
more secuie, in her proper and ludicrous glory But it is Milly who 
looks more li%dicrous — as ludicrous, but not nearly as effective, as 
that truly massive young person' Rosanna Gaw m The Ivory 
Tower who simultaneously resembles a Burmese palanquin and 'a 
ship held back from speed yet with its own canvas expanded' If 
I seem to make a good deal of the point here, it is because James s 
slip exhibits so woefully the way he doesn t have hold of Milly It 
IS not really a small thing, and it is an error that he could not 
conceivably have made with Isabel Archer or little Maisie Farrange 
or Verena Tarrant Somewhat later m the novel, when he is deal- 
ing not with Milly but with Aunt Maud, he can brmg off a some- 
what similar metaphor with his customary success 'Mrs Lowder, 
it was true, steering in the other quarter a course in which she called 
at subjects as if they were islets in an archipelago, contmued to 
allow them their ease ' 

And James has a good deal of trouble with MiUy's conversa- 
tion, for none of his heroines are quite as lacking in animatiQi^ or 
wit James seems almost apologetic for havmg conferred those 
qualities in gi eater abundance on Mrs Lowder, but nevertheless 
James is never able to make MiUy say an3ffhmg more clever than her 
weak joke' in the followmg passage Mrs Lowder is speaking first 

' "God has been good to one — ^positively, for I couldn't, at 
my age, have made a new fnend — ^undertaken, I mean, out of the 
whole cloth, the real thing It's like changing one's bankers — 
after fifty one doesn t do that That's why Susie has been kept 
for me, as you seem to keep people m your wonderful country, 
in lavender and pink paper — coming back at last as out of i 
fairy tale and with you as an attendant fairy " Milly hereupon 
rephed appreciatively that such a description of herself made her 
feel as if pink paper were her dress and lavender its tnmmmg, 
but Aunt Maud was not to be deterred by a weak joke from keep- 
ing it up ' • 

Milly' s witticism sounds a little like Cathenne Sloper, but one 
may, for the measure of distance between the two novels, compare 
the reality and significant meaning one senses behmd Catherine's 
little patheticisms with the unmterestmg, dull inertness of Milly's 
response 

There is not space here to accumulate instances of the 
imperfect artistic realization which James bnngs to Milly, but one's 
impression of the kind of unsteadiness noted above is enforced, at 
quite a different level of imagery by the elaborate 'art' metaphors 
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by which James seeks to define his subtleties The most important 
of them IS peihaps too long to quote It is that attempt to describe 
the relationship between Milly and Kate Croy by placing them, 
as it were, in a twilight scene from a Maeterlinck play The 
passage, which is the most purple one James must ever have 
written, is in Chapter XXIV, and the reader who wishes to see 
how near, on occasion, James could draw to Pater and Arthur 
Symonds, may turn to it there In the days when James had dealt 
with his heroines directly heroines with whom he felt satirically, 
critically free (having no personal reasons to feel otherwise), this 
sort of metaphor would hardly have achieved his purposes, for it 
leaves James in the end very much where he was when he took it 
up on the cutside But James instinctively knew that his 
apotheosized, his 'royaP Milly was, at centre, just another 'exposed 
maiden', like the others he had written about, and for the sake 
of maintaining the difference he dared not penetrate deeper mto 
the human substance than such a fin de siecle picture allowed 
Faced, then with such difficulties, the hints that he found in 
The Marble Faun on how to canonize an American girl in a novel 
must surely have been welcome Once Milly is deprived of her 
gilding and courtesy titles of royalty the moral quantity she repre 
sents in such an unquestioned way begins to merge at once with 
that represented by Hilda It is interesting to note that both 
novelists applied this moral coating quite deliberately from the 
outsi^Je, setting the girls against suggestive backgrounds, and 
decorating them with symbols of universally acknowledged value 
Here is the process going on m Hawthorne Miriam is on her way 
to visit Hilda in her tower studio 

'Miriam passed beneath the deep portal of the palace, and 
turnmg to the left, began to mount flight after flight of a stair- 
case, which for the loftiness of its aspiration, was worthy to be 
Jacob's ladder, or, at all events, the staircase of the Tower of 
Babel The city bustle, which is heard even in Rome, the 
rumble of wheels over the uncomfortable pavmg-stones, the 
- harsh cnes reechoing m the high and narrow streete, grew faint 
and died away, as the turmoil of the world will always die, if 
we set our faces to chmb heavenward Higher, and higher still, 
and now, glancing through the successive wmdows that threw m 
their narrow hght upon the stairs, her view stretched across the 
roofs of the city, unimpeded even by the stateliest palaces Only 
the domes of the churches ascend into this airy region, and hold 
up their golden crosses on a level with her eye, except that, 
out of the very heart of Rome, the column of Antonmus thrusts 
itself upward, with St Paul upon its summit, the sole human 
form that seems to have kept her company' 

Jacob's ladder, the Tower of Babel, heaven-aspirmg stair- 
cases, church domes and their crosses, and a statue of St Paul, 
are all introduced simply for the purpose of shedding their radiance 
on Hilda That there can be no mistake about the application, 
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Hawthorne makes Mmam say to Hilda almost immediately after 
the above paragraph You breathe sweet air, above all the evil 
scents of Rome, and even so, in your maiden elevation, you dwell 
above our vanities and passions, our moral dust and mud, with the 
• doves and the angels for your nearest neighbors I should not 
wonder if the Catholics were to make a saint of you, like your 
namesake of old Of course the 'elevation' is sigmficant, 

hfting Hilda above commonness, just as it does Milly m her 
Venetian palace in the followmg passage 

'The romance for her yet once more, would be to sit there 
for ever, through all her time, as in a fortress, and the idea 
became an image of never going down, of remaining aloft m the 
divine, dustless air, where she would hear but the plash of 
water agamst stone The great floor on which they moved was 
at an altitude, and this prompted the rueful fancy "Ah not to 
go down — never, never to go down^ ' she strangely sighed to 
her friend 

'"But why shouldn't you,'' he asked, 'with that tre- 
mendous old staircase in your courts There ought of course 
always to be people at top and bottom, m Veronese costumes, 
to watch you do if ' 

James's Dove, carrying as she does the title of 'heiress of all 
the ages', benefits by the reference to the Veronese costumes m the 
same way that Hawthorne s Dove benefits by the numerous ^refer- 
ences to religious objects surrounding her studio, and by so Imany 
people calling her a Catholic saint Apart from the central Dove 
symbol, which becomes a structural device m both novels, and 
apart from the manner in which the novelists build up their hero- 
mes from the outside, there are other famter echoes of Hawthorne 
in The Wings In view of James's great admiration for the scene 
in which Hilda confesses herself in St Peter's, Milly's speech to 
Kate Croy on leavmg Sir Luke Strett's ofi&ce after her first mterview 
seems particularly pointed I feel — can't otherwise descnbe it — 
as if I had been, on my knees, to the pnest I've confessed and 
I've been absolved It has been lifted off A more evasive, bflt 
larger and more important resemblance, exists m the situations of 
the two girls themselves — ^the similarity of their natures bemg 
revealed under the pressure of a moral affliction not their own 
Both Hilda and Milly are incorruptibly pure — ^mdeed, positively 
purif5nng m their effect on others (Hilda 'purified the objects of 
her regard by the mere act of turning such spotless eyes on them' , 
while Milly, as Kate Croy affirms in the end, has taken both 
Densher and herself under her wings, and Densher at least is sancti- 
fied by that token ) Hilda loses her innocence by proxy, as it 
were, when she sees her friends commit a crime, and while James 
is never quite clear as to how much Mflly has guessed about the 
extent of Kate's treachery, the presumption may safely be that she 
has guessed literally everything At any rate, it kills her, just as 
Hilda's knowledge of Minam's guilt induces a psychological cnsis 
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of the utmost gravity Both the Doves are personally stainless, 
but the guilt of others is unbearable to them, they are both incap' 
able of submitting to the profane touch of the world, or of taking 
the shock of another s evil If one now glances back at James’s 
comments on Hilda’s character which were quoted earher it 
becomes increasingly difficult not to suppose that James’s attitude 
towards Milly must surely have found its reassuring and natively 
American precedent in The Marble Faun for if Mmny Temple is 
the ultimate source of Milly Theale, Hawthorne s Dove yet seems 
to have been the only and the perfect artistic model, «»the fictional 
prototype 

There are other points of approach as well The extent to which 
James took over Hawthorne’s device of endowing ancient portraits 
with extraordinary resemblances to the living has been frequently 
enough noted by other critics There are no less than four distmct 
resemblances of this nature remarked on in The Marble Faun, and 
they are introduced to ends not unlike that which James had in 
view when Lord Mark shows Milly the Bronzino which her own 
features resemble But the only value of items like this is that 
they understudy the central and important relation that exists 
between the Doves To sum up the traits which these two have 
m common, one would say that the smlessness of them both is 
emphasized They are angels pure and simple In Milly s case 
this aspect is mmimi/ed, not only because the fashion had changed 
consi4erably, but because James wished to show her off as pri- 
marily the culminating point of the past, 'the heiress of all the 
ages’ Whatever else his intention was in doing this, it is obvious 
that such a conception would reduce the tension m that ambivalent 
attitude to the past which James shared with Hawthorne In 
Milly’s gold-filled, American, de-verminizing hands the past might, 
after all, be soaped and combed into acceptability Some similar 
idea must have been gnawing in Hawthorne’s thought, for Hilda, 
the expert little cop 5 nst, is an heiress of all the ages m no mean 
fashion herself 

Tf a picture had darkened into an indistinct shadow through 
time and neglect, or had been injured by cleamng, or retouched 
by some profane hand, she seemed to possess the faculty of 
seeing it in its pristine glory The copy would come from her 
hands with what the beholder felt must be the light which the 
old master had left upon the original in bestowing his final and 
most etherial touch In some instances even (at least, so those 
believed who most appreciated Hilda’s power and sensibility) 
she had been enabled to execute what the old master had con- 
ceived in his imagmation, but had not so perfectly succeeded 
in puttmg upon canvas, a result surely not impossible when such 
depth of sympathy as she possessed was assisted by the delicate 
skill and accuracy of her slender hand In such cases the girl 
was but the finer instrument, a more exquisitely effective piece 
of mechanism, by the help of which the spirit of some great 
departed painter now first achieved his ideal, centuries after his 
own earthly hand, that other tool, had turned to dust’ 
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Obviously both the girls are out to improve the past, but in 
comparison with Milly's regal ability to buy it up, this mode of 
recapture seems comparatively subtle Point by point the notes 
arrange themselves, and in the end the attributes of the Doves 
total up to very nearly the same figure Milly s Princess' equates 
with Hilda s 'Saint , and both girls have a treasure of gilt-edged 
metaphors deposited in their names enabling them to draw lavishly 
on dividends that neither one of them has done much to earn in 
her respective novel It would seem that James had been 'taken 
m' by Hilda'^m a way he hadn't been 'taken in' by Priscilla and 
Zenobia when he wrote The Bostonians, and that the earlier James 
was capable of profiting in a sharper manner from Hawthorne's 
art than was the case later on 

I have emphasized the relation between Milly Theale and 
Minny Temple up to now because it seemed to personalize James's 
conception of Milly s character in a critically pertinent way Such 
commemorative intentions on the part of a wnter are frequently 
inhibiting, and something very similar may have contributed m 
Hawthorne's case to the failure of Hilda We know that Haw- 
thorne was in the habit of addressmg Mrs Hawthornej* m his 
letters to her, as his 'Dove', and the particular kind of moral 
effulgence that adorns Hilda is the sort of thing against which one 
must be braced constantly m Mrs Hawthorne's letters But 
Milly has to be viewed in a deeper perspective than this, and I 
bear m mind the analysis of her character and function thaj Mr 
Quentin Anderson has offered in his extraordinary and valuable 
essay, 'Henry James and the New Jerusalem* ^ It will be recalled 
that Mr Anderson, examining the relation between the novels of 
James and his father's psychology and theology, discovered in the 
son s work, and particularly in the three late novels, a symbolic 
presentation of the elder James's doctrmes — ^and to such an extent 
that these novels show m something of the fashion of fictionalized 
moralities From the viewpoint of James s intention Mr Anderson 
can be extremely convincing, and not least so m his analysis of 
The Wtngs of the Dove where Milly, the Amencan girl, is shown 
to be the 'representative of divme love', redeeming mankmd in 
the person of Merton Densher from the constrictive and appropn- 
ative love which is an inversion of the Divinity immanent in men 
The rescue is effected in terms of the perfect selflessness of Milly's 
love as contrasted with the acquisitive instincts on which Kate 
Croy's love, which is merely the love of phenomenal appearances, 
is based Perhaps I owe Mr Anderson an apology for so brutaliz- 
ing his meaning in this thumbnail paraphrase of a fragment of his 
total argument, but he has spoken for himself in the pages of this 
quarterly, and therefore most Sciutiny readers will already be 
familiar with the force of his case Accepting this interpretation 
as more or less correct insofar as the meaning of The Wtngs of the 
Dove goes, what I wish to suggest is that the novelist capable of 
building such a construct would almost inevitably have found a 


^The Kenyon Review, Autumn, 1946 
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treasure of suggestiveness m The Ma/ble Faun Although it will 
necessitate something like a recapitulation of points already made, 
I should like to consider here the relation between Hilda and Milly 
from the point of view of Mr Anderson's analysis of The Wings 
To do so has the double effect for me at any rate of addmg its 
own note of persuasion to an already highly convincing case— - 
there was, I conclude, the incipience of something just this out- 
landish long hanging in the American air — and it helps to reveal 
a weakness m Milly, an inherited taint, that was something more 
than a matter of blood or lungs -r 

The Marble Faun is unmistakably, but a little awkwardly, an 
allegory on the Fall of Man Donatello, allegedly the descendant 
of a faun who,<'in some antique and guiltless age is said to have 
fallen in love with a daughter of the Monte Beni family and 
founded a line, appears to have inhented not only some of the 
physical charactenstics of his remote ancestor but also the pro- 
found Golden Age innocence of the founding faun He falls m 
love with Minam, a member of the Roman art colony, a beautiful 
girl who bears some secret guilt with her It is important to note 
that Mimm is wholly a European product with high family con- 
nections in the Papal government hinted at The nature of her 
crime is carefully concealed, but it is clearly part of the texture 
of the institutionalized and crumbling un-American past that 
Hawthorne could not help being troubled by This fact is made 
unmistakably clear when Miriam's partner in crime (the nature 
of which Hawthorne prudishly conceals) is revealed to have 
been a Capuchin monk Hawthorne obviously chose the Capu- 
chins because of the famous cemetery of the Cappuccmi in 
Rome where the skeletons of the decomposed friars are on view — 
a setting that gave him an opportunity to be as explicit as 
a New Englander could wish about what he thought of the bones 
of the past Miriam uses Donatello's love for her to involve him 
in her own guilt, and from that moment he loses his original inno- 
cence and enters a life of endless penance Now the action and 
tragedy is centred in these two Europeans, but on the outskirts of 
that action we have the two Amencans, Kenyon the sculptor and 
Hilda the copyist keenly aware of the good vibrations from the 
past, especially as these are transmissible through art objects but 
immune to any of those malign influences that have corrupted 
Miriam and Donatello Hilda's function is to act as a kind of 
symbol ot absolute good — so absolute, in fact, that she is essentially 
out of relation with any of the "fallen* characters except msofar as 
the very rational Kenyon is able to make an occasional practical 
application of her highfalutin' morality to the lowly estate of the 
merely human characters m the story I say "merely human" with 
a sense of how more-than-human Hawthorne seems to wish Hilda, 
for the final and cumulative effect, to appear She differs from 
Miriam not so much m not havmg fallen, but most radically in 
her practical inabihty to fall Kenyon, for example, says of 
Hilda 
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' ‘Her womanhood is of the ethenal type, and incompatible 
with any shadow of darkness or eviF* 

‘ “You are right “ rejomed Miriam, “there are women of 
that ethenal type as you term it, and Hilda is one of them 
She would die of her first wrong-doing — ^supposmg for a moment 
that she could be capable of doing wrong“ ' 

Read m the full context of the novel, which is literally over- 
grown with similar lush specimens, such compliments cannot be 
interpreted figurative In the end the mtention seems to be 
that they should literally apply, and though for convention's sake 
Hilda is content to allow that she is only, even weakly, human, 
she never seems wholly convinced of the fact Oji her first meet- 
ing with Miriam after learning of the latter's guilt, she immediately 
rejects her friendship in these terms 

If I were one of God's angels with a nature incapable of 
stain, and garments that never could be spotted, I would keep 
ever at your side, and try to lead you upward But I am a poor, 
lonely girl, whom God has set here m an evil world, and given 
her only a white robe, and bid her wear it back to Him, ^as white 
as when she put it on Your powerful magnetism would be too 
much for me The pure, white atmosphere, in which I try to 
discern what things are good and true, would be discolored 
And, therefore, Miriam, before it is too late, I mean to put faith 
in this awful heart-quake, which warns me henceforth to^void 
you' 

Miriam greedily seizes this occasion for again asserting her belief 
in Hilda's super-human virtue ‘You have no sm, nor any con- 
ception of what it IS, and therefore you are so terribly severe ^ As 
an angel you are not amiss, but as a human creature, and a woman 
among earthly men and women, you need a sm to soften you' 
Hilda shows her willingness to accept this evaluation of herself, 
and describes the only kmd of umverse she would find tolerable 

‘ “While there is a single guilty person in the universe, each 
mnocent one must feel his mnocence tortured by that guilt Your 
deed, Miriam, has darkened the whole sky^'' 

‘Poor Hilda turned from her unhappy friend, and, sinking 
on her knees in a corner of the chamber, could not be prevailed 
upon to utter another word And Miriam, with a long regard 
from the threshold, bade farewell to this doves' nest, this one 
little nook of pure thoughts and innocent enthusiasms, into 
which she had brought such trouble Every crime destroys 
more Edens than our own' 

I have said that the masculine counterpart of Hilda is the 
American, Kenyon He participates in the same exalted senti- 
ments, but being ‘practical' he can communicate them to the 
Europeans in a way that is denied to the more exquisite and 
ethenal American Dove Knowing that Donatello and Mmam are 
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both involved m the same guilt he suggests a union to them for 
the sake of mutual encouragement in penance His manner of 
speech relates him to Hilda very closely 

' ''Not for earthly bliss, therefore'', said Kenyon ‘but for 
mutual elevation, and encouragement to\\ards a severe and pain 
ful life, you take each other's hands And if out of toil sacri 
hce prayer penitence and earnest effort towards right things, 
there comes at length a sombre and thoughtful happiness, taste 
it, and thank Heaven^ 

But Kenyon is not the incorruptible fountain of grace that 
Hilda is He incapable of asking Did Adam fall that we might 
ultimately rise to a far loftier paradise than his^ ' The impeccable 
Hilda, whose moral theology is unerring replies 

'Oh hush^ This is terrible, and I could weep for you, 
if you indeed believe it Do not you perceive what a mockery 
your creed makes, not only of all religious sentiments but of 
moral law*^ and how it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts 
of Heaven are written deepest within us^ You have shocked 
me beyond words*' 

After this he can only propose marriage, seeing in such a union 
an unbeatable team 

the mind wanders wild and wide, and, so lonely as 
1 live and work, I have neither pole star above nor light of 
cottage windows here below, to bring me home Were you my 
guide, my counsellor, my inmost fnend, with that white wisdom 
which clothes you as a celestial garment, all would go well 0 
Hilda, guide me home*' 

'Home' to such a pair as this can only mean Amenca, and they 
postpone their return no longer, for Hawthorne has made it clear 
all along that their moral tone and achievement has its specific 
national origin, and can only be permanently sustained m the pure 
New England air 

I have offered these quotations because they illustrate the 
extent to which the aura of exaltedness that surrounds Hilda is 
not meant to be one srniply of atmosphere or effect, but is meant 
to cut out a solid moral reality Naturally, on such a showmg 
Hilda IS a dismal failure artistically The moral reality that she 
IS supposed to embody, although fuzzily conceived, is clearly 
enough stated to reveal its radical falseness It has no counter- 
part in reality It is as impossible m the world of imagination as 
it IS in life By the time Hawthorne got around to creating Hilda 
he was irrevocably ruined as an artist And yet we have James's 
own words describing the intensity of his admiration It was Hilda 
that he particularly liked 

Assuming that Mr Anderson's analysis of The Wtngs of the 
Dove is essentially correct, it is easy to see what James must have 
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discovered — or thought he discovered — m Hawthorne's novel, 
even as early as the Lije of 1879 The guilt of the past so largely 
European, is revealed in all its musty squalor by the contrasting 
purity of a young girl who being an American, has no part in that 
hentage of crime and misery that belongs to the Old World This 
girl is a saint (we have everybody's word for it) who purifies 
by her mere presence Hawthorne erred of course, by making 
her apotheosis so complete that no one except Kenyon, who obvi- 
ously doesn t need it, can rise to the rarefied levels where her 
regenerative influence might be effective But the sanctifying force 
that IS implicit in the Dove image is to be taken just as seriously 
in Hilda's case as it is in Milly's She has a mystic sympathy with 
everything good in the past, particularly when this good is com- 
municable through art objects, but she is so sensitive to evil that 
the mere presence of a guilty person in the universe is terrible 
torture to her The reason of her existence seems to be to set an 
impossible example in moral perfection unattainable by ordinary 
and non-American mortals Everybody defers to Hilda m the 
same way that everybody defers to Milly, and if James is extremely 
diffident about approaching Milly except by indirection,* we can 
be grateful to Hawthorne for revealing something of what James 
might have seen if he had ever got around to giving Milly a straight, 
hard look It wasn't one can't help suspecting, altogether a 
matter of technical preoccupation that made James deem it wise 
to cultivate the oblique glance in Milly's direction Unlike pilda, 
Milly is certainly not repulsive, although she takes other people's 
exaggerated opinions of her worth with irritating complacency 
She has, at any rate, a civilized manner But the girls are sisters 
under the symbol, and it is a symbol that fails to convince one 
that its value is valid in either novel James beautifully refurbished 
its feathers for a far better showing than it had had m The Marble 
Faun (parts of The Wings — ^those parts that don t deal with Milly 
— are among James's finest work), but it still remained a little 
stuffed Dove that 'the restless analyst' had more or less filched 
from Hawthorne's effects, and it was nothing less than cruel in 
James to expect a bird like that instead of a sprig, to carry in Its 
delicate beak the tremendous cedar of meaning that Mr Anderson 
has revealed to us 


Marius Bewley 
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ON THE TRAGEDY OF 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 

M r DANBY S essay on Antony and Cleopatra printed in 
the last number of this journal, was refreshing I had for 
a long time felt that most criticism seriously distorts the 
play even critics who as a rule are far enough from finding m 
Shakespeare an exalted reflection of their own notions, who show 
in fact that they are capable of responding to Shakespeare's clear- 
sighted moral realism, seem unable to lesist the temptation to 
lomanticize this play Mr Danby, to my mind, corrected a firmly 
established misreading If, following in his footsteps, I offer some 
further comments, it is not because of any disagreement with the 
geneial tenour of his essay, so far as I understand it, but because 
li seems to me that the tragedy is more clearly defined than appears 
in his q^count I cannot m fact make clear to myself what he 
intends by ‘the reahty behind the play , the metaphysical con- 
clusions m terms of a Shakespearean dialectic of contranes elude 
my grasp, and I find myself wanting to express my sense of the 
play's sharper and more definite impact on the mind Anyone who 
bothers to read both accounts will see that a substantial measure 
of agreement with Mr Danby is implied in my own 

The central theme of The Tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra is 
the relationship of Antony and Cleopatra That relationship is 
evoked and defined with a vanety of resources that has behind it 
almost the whole of Shakespeare's worlang lifetime Different and 
apparently irreconcilable evaluations are exphcit m commentaiy 
and implicit in direct speech and action as we move from point to 
point in the play our sympathy changes direction, and as a result 
of recurrent shifts of ffie emotional current, "judgment' becomes 
inore complex No smgle statement that we are given concerning 
the central love-relahonship or the mdividual lovers can be taken 
as summing up what the play as a whole has to offer, and it is a 
task of no little diJB&culty (though not, for the reader of 
Shakespeare, an unfamiliar one) to expose oneself to the whole 
experience rather than to some selected part of it Now it is a 
significant fact that those who most glorify the passion of the lovers 
draw largely on the great speeches of Cleopatra just before her 
death And although it may be argued that these great utterances 
represent a culmmation or transcendence of what has gone before, 
the impression I always receive is that the part has been taken foi 
the whole and the total meaning thereby obscured If we are to 
understand these last scenes fuUy, and with them the nature and 
meamng of the whole tragedy, we must read them with a present 
consciousness of all that has preceded them 
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Those who see the play as a tnumphant assertion of the positive 
value of the love of Antony and Cleopatra speak of the energy 
expressing itself in and through that passion Middleton Murry, 
invoking Blake, sees the play in terms of a conflict between Reason 
'and Energy, and D A Traversi speaks of the transcendent 
justification of passion in terms of emotional value and vitality ' 
'Vitahty,' of course, in deahng with this play, is a word one can 
hardly avoid But even though one readily agrees that any kind 
of vitality in love at once establishes a qualitative difference from 
the mean and indistinct fantasymgs of lust, there are further import- 
ant distinctions to be made From the very opening of the play we 
have been made aware of something practised in the coquetry, the 
retreats, skirmishes and encounters In the great central scenes — 
with a deliberate avoidance of glamour — ^the dramatist seems 
insistently to demand that we question ourselves about the nature 
and conditions of the energy which the lovers release in each other 
The sequence of scenes between Actium and the final defeat of 
Antony! opens, as Granville Barker remarked with a suggestion of 
diy and bnttle comedy In an apparent abeyance of feeling the 
lovers are more or less pushed into each other's arms by their 
respective followers, and there is something of mert resignation 
(Tove, I am full of lead Some wine, wi&in there ') in the 
reconciliation that follows Feehng does not well up in Antony 
until he discovers Caesar's messenger kissing Cleopatra s hand It 
IS a perverse violence of cruelty — ‘Whip him, fellow, Till, a 
boy, you see him cnnge his face — ^that goads him into a semblance 
of energy, and it is in the backwash of this emotion that Cleopatra 
can humour him until she is, as it were again present to him 
Shakespeare, however, leaves us in no doubt about the overwraught 
nature of Antony's feehngs The resolution that issues from the 
reconciliation 

— I will be treble-sinew'd, hearted, breathed, 

And fight maliciously — 

IS in much the same key as his earher angry ranting, — 

0 that I were 

Upon the hill of Basan to outroar 

The homed herd » 

Now, according to Cleopatra, ‘my lord is Antony again', but the 
very look of him is given us by Enobarbus — ‘Now he 11 oufstare the 
lightning ' 

Antony, m short, is galvanized into feelmg, there is no true 
access of hfe and energy And the significance of this is that we 
know that what we have to do with is an emphatic vanahon of a 
familiar pattern Looking back, we can recall how often this love 
has seemed to thnve on emotional stimulants They were necessaiy 


!Act III, scene xi to Act IV, scene xii, in the Arden edition they 
have never, I think, had cntical justice done them 
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for much the same leason as the feasts and wine 2 For the con 
tinued leferences to feasting — and it is not only Caesai and his diy 
Romans who emphasi/e the Alexandnan consumption of food and 
drink— are not simply a means of intensifying the inxagerj^ of 
tasting and savounng that is a cons ant accompaniment of the love 
theme They serve to bnng out the element of repetition and 
monotony in a passion which, centnng on itself, is self-consuming, 
leading ultimately to what Antony himself, in a most pregnant 
phrase, names as The heart of loss' Indeed, the speech in which 
this phrase occurs (IV, \n) is one of the pivotal things m the play 
In Its evocation of an appalled sense of insubstantiahty it ranks 
with Macbeth’s, 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d m surmise, and nothing is. 

But what is not 

With this difference that whereas Macbeth is, as it were, reaching 
forward to a region ’where nothing is but what is not , Antony is 
diiven^o recognize the element of unreality and enchantment in 
what he had ttiought was solid and endunng The speech has a 
superb sensuous reality that is simultaneously felt as discandymg 
or melting, until the cunous flicker of the double \ is on— both 
intensified and explained by the lecurrent theme of ’Egyptian' 
magic and gipsy-hke double-dealing — is resolved in the naked 
vision 

Betray’d I am 

O this false soul of Eg3^t * this grave charm, — 

Whose eye beck’d fortih my wars, and call’d them home. 
Whose bosom was my crownet, my chief end, — 

Like a right gipsy, hath, at fast and loose, 

Beguiled me to fte very heart of loss 

Unless we are intoxicated by what is said about Cleopatra by 
her admirers, notably by Enobarbus, this seems to me a reading 
that IS forced upon us by the play itself It is a reading in which I 
am confirmed by Mr Danby Yet it is certainly not the whole 
stoiy The vitality of the poetry is not only the vitality of the 
creating mind, disengaged, as it were, from what it evokes with 
such clear-sighted realism, and the effect on the reader 01 spectator 
la not only that of watchmg the inevitable working out of a self- 
consuming passion Passages that compel a ’positive’ response to 
the central love relationship may be far fewer than the usual 
romantic accounts of the play suggest, but they are certainly 
there, — and not only, as Mr Danby suggests, when the lovers are 
separated or about to part — 


2It is entirely in keeping that, after the reconaliation, when Antony 
’is Antony agam', he caffs for ’one other gaudy night fill our 
bowls once more ' 
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when you sued staying. 

Then was the time for words no going then, 
Eternity was in our hps and eyes. 

Bliss in our brows’ bent, none our parts so poor, 
But was a race of heaven 


The description of Cleopatra by Enobarbus (to an audience — is 
a characteristic touch — a little too eager for news from Egypt) has 
a freshness and energy counteracting its suggestions of a deliberate 
sensuousness, and the famous Cydnus passage modulates easily into 
a racy buoyancy — 

The city cast 

Her people out upon her, and Antony, 

Enthroned 1’ the market-place, did sit alone, 

Whistling to the air, which, but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature 

And it is not only a matter of isolated passages or small touches 
that compel our sympathy or admiration the whole pojtiy of 
'Egypt’ — ^in marked contrast to the 'Roman’ poetry of buildings 
and substantial things — evokes a world of natural forces within 
which Antony and Cleopatra have their being 

This, then, is what the play asks of us to be true to both these 
impressions of the presented relationship On the one hand, a 
closed circle of passion, of which the boasted 'variety is, in the* end, 
entirely dependent on the application of fresh stimulants, on the 
other hand, natural force and fertility and spontaneous human 
feeling, all apparently inextricably tied ('this knot intnnsicate*) 
with passions directed to death It is this paradox which is expressed 
in the metaphysical conceit of 'heart of loss’ 

Regarded in this way the consummation of the tragedy is seen 
to be perfect, and perfectly in keeping As I have said, Cleopatra’s 
lament over the dsnng Antony, her later evocation of his greatness 
and bounty, have weighed too heavily m the impression that many 
people seem to take from the play as a whole That these thm^ 
are great poetry goes without sa3nng But the almost unbearable 
pathos of the last scenes, as Mr Danby nghtly insists, is for what 
has not in fact been realized 


Cleopatra 


Dolahella 

Cleopatra 


For his bounty. 

There was no winter m’t, an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping his delights 
Were dolphin-hke, they show’d his back above 
The element they lived in in his hvery 
Walk’d crowns and crownets, realms and islands were 
As plates dropp’d from his pocket 

Cleopatra * 

Think you there was, or might be, such a man 
As this I dreamt of^ 

D 
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Dolahilla Gentle madam, no 

tlcopatra You ht, up to the heaung of the gods 

But if thtie lx nor c\tr were, one such 
It s past the size of dreaming nature wants stuff 
lo Mc '■trange foims with fanej., yet, to imagine 
An Antonj, were natuie’s piece gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite 

The figure that Cleopatra evokes may not be fancy,— the poetry 
invests It with a substanbal reality, but it is not the Antony that the 
play has given us, it is something disengaged from, or glimpsed 
through, that Antony Nor should the power and beauty of 
Cleopatra’s las'c great speech obscure the continued presence of 
something self-deceiving and unreal She may speak of the baby 
at her breast that sucks the nurse asleep, but it is not, after all, a 
baby — ^new life, it is simply death 

It IS, of course one of the signs of a great wnter that he can 
aipord to evoke sympathy or even admiration for what, in his final 
judgment, is discarded or condemned In Antony and Cleopatra 
the seilbe of potentiality’ in life’s untutored energies is pushed to its 
limit, and Shakespeare gives the maximum weight to an expenence 
that IS finally ‘placed’ If we do not feel both the vutality and the 
sham vitality, kith the variety and the monotony, both the impulse 
towards life and the impulse towards death, we are missing the full 
expenence of the play ’ It is perhaps this that makes the tragedy 
so sombre in its realism, so httle comforting to the romantic 
imagination For Shakespeare has chosen as his tragic theme the 
impulse that man perhaps most readily associates with a heightened 
sense of Me and fulfilment fulfilment not only m contmued fertihty 
and the perpetuation of Me (‘the sun that qmckens Nilus’ shme ) 
but in the livmg present (‘Eternity was in our lips and eyes ’) 
It has not been part of my purpose to explore the range and depth 
of the poetry in which the theme of vitahty twmned with frustration, 
of force that entangles itself with strength, is expressed, but it is 
«f course, the range and depth of the poetry that make Antony and 
Cleopatra into universal figures At the superb close, Cleopatra— 
both empress and lass unparalleled — ^is an mcamation of sexual 
passion, of those primeval energies that are both necessary and 
destructive, that insistently demand fulfilment in their own terms, 
and, by ’’nsistmg on their own terms, thwart the fulfilment that they 
seek The scene is nch m overtones, and I do not think that it is 
a forced mterpretahon that hears m the not-so-nonsensical wammp 


3As so often with Shake^eare, the central theme is reflected m 
mmute pecuhanties of style The paradox at the heart of the play 
is kept before us m a succession of paradoxical phrases ‘what they 
undid, did’ , ‘did make defect perfection’ , ‘now all labour Mars what 
does, yea, very force entangles Itself with strength’, ‘strong toil 
of grace’ Compare also, ‘The long day’s work is done ’ and 
“The bright day is done ’ 
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of the rural fellow with his serpent an echo from the traditional 
Christian myth But this is only an echo, not a key and the 
tragedy is explained — so far as it needs explanation — entirely in 
terms of directly presented experience There is no evil impulse*, 
* says Martin Buber 'but that which is separated from the whole 
being* It is precisely this that The Tragedy of Antony and 
Cleopatra reveals ^ 

L C Knights 


CORRESPONDENCE 

To the Editor of Scrutiny 
Dear Sir, 

May I crave the privilege of your space for a protest^ For 
some years I have been aware of a slight diffidence, or reserve, in 
certain quarters in regard to the placing of my Shakespearean 
investigations within the contemporary context Of that, by itseff, 
it is perhaps not for me to complam But when the (possibly 
unconscious) use of my findings is accompamed by either a careful 
reference to subsequent writers or by an implication, direct or 
indirect, that my own work is neghgible a mild rejoinder may be 
forgiven 

My friend Mr John Danby's essay on Antony and Cleopatra, 
called The Shakespearean Dialectic* in Scrutiny September, 1949 
pp 196-213) is a case m point An important part of its substance 
has already appeared in my two long essays in The Imperial Theme 
(1931, pp 198-326), which he does not refer to, yet clearly, by 
implication, dismisses Here are some central correspondences, 
those from my book italicized for clanty — 1 

The core of Mr Danby*s article concerns ‘something 
dehquescent* {i e meltmg) ‘in the reality behind the play*, a 
certain ‘deliquescent reality at the heart of the play* winch 
‘incarnates itself' m the hero and heroine (198, 201) Compare 
from Imperial Theme 'we should observe especially the idea of 
"melting'', "dissolving' — it is a crucial theme in the play (236), 


do not think there is any need to invoke, as Mr Danby does, 'a 
missing third term* But if we look from the play to ShaJ^espeare's 
achievement as a whole, it is not Cordeha that I should invoke, but 
Perdita ‘Fie, wranghng queen i* says Antony, 

Whom every thing becomes, to chide, to laugh. 

To weep 

The ‘everythmg* is cunously limited In Flonzel's lovely 
panegync, ‘What you do, sweet, still betters what is done *, 
where dancing, pra3nng, and the performance of household tasks are 
brought into living relationship with the impersonal movement of 
tile sea, there is essential variety 
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togethei with the numerous examples offered (229 232-9) Again, 
"It IS the logic of a peculiarly Shakespeaiean dialectic Opposites 
are juxtaposed, mingled, marned* this is part of 'the central process 
of the play' (199) Compare, So too, in the story, is element 
everywhere blended mated, with element Now we feel the 
pressure of our mating references throughout, the constant stress on 
melting, dissolving mingling' (261-2) After asserting that 
'character issues from a mutable and ambiguous flux of things, 
Mr Danby quotes Antony's speech on cloud-formations which 
'can be generalised to cover the whole play' (198) 'Flux 
Imperial Theme likewise offers Antony's cloud-speech as an 
example, observing 'He would end these smft changes from 
unreality to unreality by the last alternation from the flux of life 
to the flux of death' (284) With ‘The swinging ambivalences-^ 
the alternatives and ambigmties constantly proposed to choice 
the speed and oscillation' (201) compare 'Antony s swift oscilla- 
tions from despair to reckless courage from loathing to love 'now 
ojur oscillation is both fast and violent', 'the sweep of their oscilla- 
tions getting mder and faster *a strange see-saw motion of the 
spirit, hn oscillating tendency, back and forth a "varying" ' (277, 
281, 287, 265) 'The law is general the tidal swing of the 
opposites on which all things balance on a motion that rots them 
away', 'The "varying tide" by which everything m the play is 
moved' (205, 207) 'Varying' again Compare 'The persons seem 
unevenly balanced swaying first one side then the other', 'this 
wavering, this ebbing and Rowing, of love's vision , 'this wavering 
ebb and flow of the spirit a shifting, varying psychology' 'like a 
boat tossing idly on a vast sea' (265, 274-5, 280) After these 
passages both 'Shakespearean Dialectic' and Imperial Theme refer 
to both (1) the 'vagabond flag' passage and (ii) 'the swan's down- 
feather' passage ('Shakespearean Dialectic* 207, Imperial Theme 
274) Of Pompey's speech on shipboard, ‘Even soldierly honour is 
rooted in the ambiguous' (205) corresponds to 'There is {here) a 
cunous blending of sophistry and honour* (266) Of people loved 
after death, though not before, compare ‘Shakespearean Dialectic' 
203-5 Imperial Theme 287-8 (and elsewhere) Indeed, Mr 
Danby's 'ambivalence that runs through everything m the play' 
(200) was very fully discussed in The Imperial Theme in relation to 
a psychology 'varying between positive and negative, alternately 
charged •mth interchanging significance' (288-9) This 'dialectic' 
was my own mam instrument of analysis, whether of persons or 
plot 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that some reference should have 
appeared to my essays^ That Mr Danby's final reaction is less posi 
tive than mine, that he feels, in spite of the evidence to the contrary, 
that the var‘ous 'minglings' end m an uftimat<^ dissolution is not 
to the point Besides, he misunderstands 'Cleopatra', he says 
with clear reference to, among others my own work, ‘has been 
loved by recent commentators not wisely but too well', 'recent 
criticism has seen the play as the epiphany of the soldier m the 
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lovei, and the reassurance of all concerned that death is not the 
end' He refers to a ‘sentimental reaction' in the lovers' favour 
(208, 210, 211) My second essay emphasized continually the 
sordid reahsm, in parts, of Shakespeare's treatment, noting in 
' Cleopatra an inscrutably evil callousness an utterly selfish streak 
of bottomless evil (304) ‘Cleopatra', says Mr Danby, ‘is Eve and 
Woman She is also Circe (209) Exactly Cleopatra is not 
onoj but all woman She is Dido, or Milton s Eve with Eve's 
primal evil (297, 304), she is also Jezebel, Medusa, Dalilah (309), 
and Lady Macbeth (290, 301) Mr Danby follows me in observing 
that she dies partly to save herself The good I found in Cleopatra 
was a metaphysical, not a moral, good, a good of totality (310) 
Mr Danby's failure to react to the positive emphasis of Act V is 
marked by his not facing Cleopatra s final transcending of 
‘deliquescence' and fluidity in I am marble constant, now the 
fleeting moon no planet is of mine , nor her dream, nor the fig- 
vendor s overtones of meaning {Imperial Theme, 313-8) , nor 
Husband, I come Through wnting, it seems, as a Christian 
apologist, Mr Danby is sigmficantly forced back on regarding tBis 
peculiarly humamstic work, in Mr Eliot s opmion (m his essay on 
Hamlet) one of Shakespeare s two ‘most assured artistic successes, 
as merely ‘a technical tour de force which Shakespeare enjoyed for 
its own sake' (212) 

In his most important study Shakespeare's Doctrine of Nature 
(1949) Mr Danby mainly follows The Wheel of Fire anej The 
Shakespearean Tempest though without reference in regard to his 
central substances (1) the two sorts of nature m King Lear, (11) 
Lear, Edmund and Cordelia as typifying different strata of human 
development, and (m) the symbohe thunder These he relates — 
and I do not wish to deny the bnlliance and value of his expansion — 
to theological issues, while noting, with obvious reference to such 
work as mme ‘Atomization since Bradley has gone even further 
Shakespeare's story has been broken down into separate and jarrmg 
bits themes", ‘ world-views", ‘ ideas", even ‘ images" The 
co-ordinating principle of story has been overlooked' (203) This 
‘atomization he has nevertheless found extremely useful Not onfy 
is his whole book based on it, but dunng the course of his argument 
he devotes (no doubt quite unconsciously) three pages (157-160) to 
a most accurate indeed model precis of my mterpretation of 
Troilus and Cressida m The Wheel of Fire ( The Trojans are 
chivalrous ideahsts, the Greeks practical realists', Troilus and 
Hector as representatives respectively of faith and reason, etc ) 

Mr D A Traversi s recent essay on The Tempest {Scrutiny, 
June, 1949 ) follows in general outline the reading of Cohn Still and 
in detail {e g the tempest-symbol, the Antonio and Sebastian plot 
as recapitulating earlier plays, Prospero compared as controller of 
the action with Duke Vincentio, etc ) my own treatment m The 
Crown of Life ( 1947 ), which was nevertheless recently dismissed in 
your pages as at the best ‘not negligible', with the nder that I must 
probably be content to find my influence mdirect and unacknow- 
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ledged I do not myself see the necessity With Mr Traversi, I 
ha\e no grumble, one cannot be always acknowledging, but thae 
au hmitb — and they are reached when those influenced, to quote 
an amusing iciiewer of Tko Crown of Life, cnb with one hand 
what they crab with the other* 

i hough no associate of the cntical school of Scrutiny, I can 
rtspetl It, and I have cause to be grateful for its notice m the past, 
and to honour its normal regard to the statement of obligations It 
IS neitlier Scrutiny, nor Mr Danby, with whom I am at odds 
1 am sure no hostility is intended Vtihat woriies me is rather a 
certain ‘climate of opimon’ 1 ha\e recently had cause to register 
by the couitesy of the editors concerned, not dis similai protests in 
The Revwa. of- English Studies (Oct 1946) and The Kenyon 
Review (Wintei, 1949) My present complaint is one of many 
A recent broadcast by Mr J Isaacs, called ‘New Light on 
Shakespeare’ and claiming to be an expert assessment of critical 
mnovations m our time {The Listener, 7 July, 1949), while noting 
the imagistic investigations of Prof Spurgeon and according high 
praise to the more ‘oigamc approach’ of Dr Clemen, of my own 
work mgide no mention whatsoever Again, Shakespeare Survey 11 
contains an excellent aiticle. The Renaissance Background of 
Measure for Measure by Miss Elirabcth Mane Pope, lektmg the 
exact substance and many of the quotations of my essay 'Measure 
for Measure and the Gospels’ in The Wheel of Fire to contemporary 
religious thought, rather in the manner of Mr Danby on King Lear 
She notes the significance of the play’s title, quobng other New 
Testament remmders (66), the Duke as a failure in secular authonty 
by reason of his merciful nature (76), Angelo as at a loss, in contrast 
to the Duke’s self-knowledge, before his own upnsing instmcts (76), 
the Duke as 'moving through so much of the action like an 
embodied Providence’, a person ‘with cunously allegoncal over- 
tones' (71), like God (80), the importance and nature of the final 
forgiveness of Angelo by (1) Manana and (11) Isabella (79), the 
play’s conclusion m general as a ‘dehberate effort’ towards a pro- 
foundly meroful, yet patterned, justice (79-80), indeed, the whole 
wtirk as a wrestling with problems of ‘judgment, tolerance, mercy, 
retaliation m kmd and Christian forgiveness as they appear to the 
holder of pubhc office’ (75) All this is presented without specific 
references, though she observes the comments on Shakespeare’s 
Qmstian treatment here of law, authonty, justice and mercy by 
‘such schdlars as Roy Battenhouse, C J Sisson, and R W 
Chambers’ (66), aJludmg to work that appeared, respectively, m 
1946, 1934, and 1937, while makmg no mdication whatsoever con- 
cemmg ffie primary and only inclusive source m The Wheel of Fire, 
1930, of which she might surely be expected to know since Dr 
Battenhouse himself gave full and proper references^ I have been 


M have observed that Prof R W Chambers’ essay is regularly 
ated for ideas that appeared earlier and with greater elaboration in 
Measure for Measure and the Gospels’ 
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told that references to my own work are sometimes avoided in 
academic and critical circles for reasons of 'policy', exactly why, I 
cannot say I hope this is wrong, and shall be only too happy to 
be assured of it 

It would be, no doubt, veiy dignified to keep silent, but where 
the favour of publishers — ^the true patrons of our time — ^is needed 
and the fight for reprints arduous the climate of opinion counts 
However, let me end on a less personal note I am fighting for 
somethmg which Scrutiny might call 'romantic’, for the essence of 
discovery, and its rights What those earlier volumes discovered 
was at first often enough discounted as madness by scholar and 
cntic as incompatible with the thought of Shakespeare's milieu 
Now that the discoveries have become common <property, a new 
'thought of Shakespeare s tune' — as with Dr Tillyard's studies, 
Mr Danby's King Lear, Miss Pope's Measure for Measure — ^is 
adjusted, wherever possible to meet them But — and this is my 
final point — ^it was the romantic attitude and techmque that dis- 
covered them and tapped the basic substances of the enduring 
poetry for scholar and critic to dress as they may, and as knowledge 
grows I respect, and always have respected, both, in their^sphere^, 
all I ask for is an open and friendly relationship 

G Wilson Knight 


To THE Editors of ScruUny 
Dear Sirs, 

There is very httle I would wish to say m reply to Mr Wilson 
Knight's letter I can only assure Mr Knight, quite simply, that 
neither my book nor my article derive from him Both derive from 
that period of ferment m the late '20's and early '30's which threw 
up — especially m Cambridge — quite a number of readers of Shakes- 
peare who were beginnmg to read Shakespeare's plays as poems 
This IS somethmg that cannot be argued, but only asserted But 
I hope Mr Wilson Kmght will believe me 

However, he has made his charges pubhc, and the public in 
these matters is in the best position to judge Maybe those who 
read his letter will look up all the passages m his work which he 
claims I have used, and draw their own conclusions 

Yours smcerely, 

John F Danby 
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I H MYERS AND THE CRITICAL FUNCTION 
REBUKE AND REPLY 

To THE Editors Oi ScmUny 
Dear Sirs, 

The chief \alue of Scrutiny's critical method is that judgments 
are based upon close examination of actual texts, and not upon 
established reputation, whether that reputation has been established 
by The Times Literary Supplement or by Scrutiny itself It is 
therefore disturbing to find that Scrutiny writers are some of them 
falling into the habit of delivenng judgment on authors m batches 
without exen taking the trouble to specify their individual offences 
To quote a sentence from Mr H A Mason {Measure for Measure 
or Anglo American Exchanges, Scrutiny March 1949) To fail to 
be impressed by Auden, Spender, Dylan Thomas, et hoc genus 
omne, and to so in public is described as ' 'fouling the nest*' 
Can Mr Mason really think that Dylan Thomas is of the same 
genus as Auden ^ And if he docs, are we not entitled to some 
illustration^ 

In the same number of Scrutiny Mr R C Churchill writes 
'Apparently it has never occurred to [Dr ]oeid} that some people 
preferred, and still prefer, and for cultural-spiritual reasons, James 
and Conrad and Yeats to their contemporaries (roughly speaking) 
Shaw and Wells and Bennett, and that such people stand a better 
chance of appreciating Joyce, Lawrence, Forster, Owen, Thomas, 
Rosenberg, Pound, Eliot, Woolf, Dawson, Powys, Myers, etc 
' Mr Churchill neither specifies his 'cultural-spiritual reasons', 
nor gives any good reason for his grouping of Joyce and Lawrence 
with 'Dawson, Powys, Myers, etc ' 

To quote again from Mr Mason 'The foreigner does not 
spantaneously prefer, say, Graham Greene to L H Myers He 
hears only of the former, and takes him as representative of the 
best the English can do in the "philosophical novelist's" Ime' 
Here we see Mr Mason contemptuously dismissmg a writer by the 
simple process of mentioning him in the same breath with L H 
Myers, whom we are invited to accept without qualification and 
without evidence as a touchstone of literary virtue 

Since the name of L H Myers has been mentioned twice with 
reverence m one number of Scrutiny, it may be useful to examine 
a passage from this author, a passage picked out from the first of 
his novels to hand — ^his Cho, published by Pengum Books Here 
IS his descnption of a man on his deathbed taking a last farewell 
of his wife 

'He went on speaking, but with frequent lapses into silence 
She could see that he was quite at his ease Presently he threw 
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out '‘Death saves one, you know, from a multitude of follies’ ' 
and Ins smile explained well enough what he meant 

‘ Marion'', he said a little later, ' I doubt whether you 
realise how much you have been in my thoughts during the 
twenty-odd years that I've known you Your vitality, your 
courage, your never-failing charm " His voice died away, 
but she just caught the words ' an inborn gallantry of character" 
'To this again she said nothing He should never know that 
his tribute of praise fell upon a heart bitter with despair Her 
courage’ Good God’ where was her courage now^^ Little did 
he realise that she was passing through a spintual ordeal no less 
severe than his For her the hour about to strike was the hour 
not of bereavement only but also of renunciation She felt — 
and the persuasion this time was irresistible — that her Indian 
summer was drawmg to a close She might have told him that 
he was luckier than she, for whilst he was merely passing from 
waking into sleep, she was slipping from Life into Death-in- 
Life She was entering the last stage of a woman's existence, 
when she has to live unsupported by the expectation, conscious 
or unconscious of a love affair ' 

The whole context should be studied, but perhaps this quota- 
tion IS enough to show what Myers is capable of The equating 
of a woman s need' for erotic stimulus with the fact of an actual 
death is a sufficient comment on Myers' sensibility, his description 
of a conscious death as a 'passing f^om waking mto sleep', together 
with such phrases as ' "Your vitality, your courage, your never- 
failing charm ' ' an inborn gallantry of character" Her 

courage’ Good God’ where was her courage now^ ' , these 
sufficiently reveal the quality of the writer's perceptions and 
feelings 

Can this passage, in other words, be safely quoted to a 
foreigner as the work of an author who is to be accepted as a stan- 
dard of judgment (for that after all, is what both Mr Mason and 
Mr Churchill clearly imply) ^ Is it not on the contrary, cheap, 
slick, vulgar writing^ It seems to us that ScruUny writers are some 
of them m danger of restmg complacently in their own past judg- 
ments instead of continuing the strenuous task of close critical 
examination and revaluing, which has won them the honourable 
title of scrutineers Could we not have more scrutiny and less 
casual, unsupported condemnation or reverence^ Perhaps a 'Re- 
valuation' of 'Powys, Myers, etc ' might next be undertaken We 
have no doubt that Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, and Lawrence will stand 
any amount of critical re-examination, but we should not be offered 
dogmatic assertion in the place of critical illummation, and even 
the less significant authors have the right to a fair trial 

C VAN Heyningen 
G H Durrant 

University of Natal, 

Pietermantzburg 
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A journal that attempts to maintain the function of criticism 
must be permitted some reliance on its past work The effective 
performance of the function is necessarily a long-term affair It 
would hardly be possible to proceed at all if one were forbidden to 
assume any judgment or valuation without demonstrating it Of 
course, there is always the danger of assuming too easily, of resting 
too much on past work, and of slipping into a licentious economy, 
and it is wholesome to be kept reminded of the danger by such 
challenges as the present 

To say this, however, is not to say that our correspondents' 
rebuke is wholly just So far, indeed, as it relates to Mr Mason's 
*hoc genus omne' we are not clear what their intention is 'Can 
Mr Mason' th^y ask, really think that Dylan Thomas is of the 
same genus as Auden^* The * genus — Mr Mason s intention seems 
to us plam enough— is of writers passing current as established 
major values whose reputations unjustified by any creative 
achievement, are matters of mere fashion and of routine accep- 
tance To which of the two writers mentioned do our correspon- 
dents consider the bracketing to be unfair^ The adverse criticism 
of Aud^n has been argued and illustrated in these pages more than 
half-a dozen times by almost as many different reviewers (includ- 
ing Mr Mason) Dylan Thomas, it is true, has not had as much 
attention But a critique of him appeared as recently as Summer 
1946 (Vol XIV, No i), and a book on him— though, of course, 
our correspondents couldn t have foreseen this — was made the 
occasion for a critical repondenng m our last issue (Vol XVI, 
No 3) 

The inclusion of the two poets for the given purpose m the 
same 'genus' seems to us critically just, grounds have been given, 
and we cannot see what our correspondents find to object to Is it 
that historically Auden counts a great deal more, having been a 
major influence, and that he may reasonably be judged to have 
had a more impressive talent^ But these considerations do not 
affect Mr Mason's pomt, which is that, while both Auden and 
Thomas pass current internationally as established values, succes- 
s^^rs in the line of English poets, whatever their own differing 
magmtudes and kmds, of Mr Ehot, neither of them, if creative 
achievement establishes a man a poet, has begun to make good 
the claims so umversally endorsed Neither exists in the same sky 
as Mr Eliot for compansons of magnitude and sigmficance Their 
reputations illustrate both the abeyance in our time of the critical 
function, and the power of the system that has succeeded in substi- 
tuting its own solidarity-values (see Mr John Hayward's British 
Council booklet, Prose Literature since igsg, commented on m 
Scrutiny, Vol XV, No 4, p 313) for those which properly concern 
criticism 

The system, Mr Mason was testifymg in the passage about 
Graham Greene and L H Myers to which objection has been 
taken, controls British cultural relations with the Contment Our 
correspondents, we gather, do not so much object to the dismissal 
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of Graham Greene (whom we have not yet dealt with in these 
pages — the difficulty has been to &id a reviewer prepared to spend 
tne necessary time on him) as to the acceptance of L H Myers — 
the assumption that a critic m Scrutiny has a right to refer to him 
^ without argument as a novelist who commands a high valuation 
Where Myers is in question the Editors tend to rest on the conscious- 
ness that he has had close and extended critical attention in Scrutiny 
— that he had here, in fact, the first cntique (we believe) that he 
ever received Challenged, we have to confess that that was fifteen 
years ago (June 1934, Vol III, No i) Still, his subsequent books 
were reviewed in these pages and, after all, since space is limited 
and there are always so many new thmgs callmg for notice, may 
we not reasonably plead our consciousness that there was D W 
Hardmg's original critique to refer back to^ 

It will be m place to do some quotmg from it here Com- 
mentmg on the passage from The Clto, and underlining some 
phrases in it, our correspondents say 'these sufficiently reveal the 
quality of the writer's perceptions and feelmgs' Haven't we here, 
they ask, 'cheap slick, vulgar writing ^ But such conclusions 
cannot be safely drawn without the study of context they them- 
selves prescribe, but do not actually seem to have made To 
comment on the passages as they do is like cnticizmg James Joyce 
for the cheapness and vulgarity of Gertie MacDowell's soliloquies 
As Harding observes, with illustrations, 'unfortunate prose' can be 
found which 'for many people must be a serious obstacle to the 
appreciation of his work's excellence' But before he has ob&rved 
this he has discussed both the nature of Myers' interests and aims, 
and the difference between The CUo and the other books 

'The Cho as a whole, m spite of the sigmficance of this 
theme, lacks richness and importance Its comparative failure 
is closely related to a difference m the treatment of character 
between this book and the others, the immediate sign of the 
difference being that you are mvited to feel a little superior to 
the characters here whereas m the other novels you respect 
them' 

As for the theme 

'In all four of his novels L H Myers is concerned with 
the theme of mdividual development m a civilized society, a 
society in which leisure and a tradition of culture make possible 
the practised mtelligence and sensibihty which he t^kes to be 
necessary conditions of development, and m fact m The Cho he 
sees what can be said for this avilized background m the absence 
of any of the highly developed individuals whom he's really 
interested in' 

Sir James is the character who is dymg m the passage that our 
correi>pondents quote Of him Hardmg says 

'Sir James is not presented as anything other than a rather 
selfish man of small elegant life The superficiality (m one sense) 
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of the civilization he stands for is stressed not only explicitly in 
the triviality of many of the characters but also by the recurrent 
contrast between it and the elementary impulses and physical 
facts below it The death of Sir James is the most profound 
statement of the theme, but it also appears in his mild lechery ' 
just before his illness 

Of The Clio, again, Hardmg says 

‘In that book, although his theme is profound, underlymg 
even the subtlest hves, Myers is attempting to present it m the 
hves of people who are not, as individuals of any great mterest 
It is for this reason that one is made to feel aloof from the 
characters, if is only the total pattern that they contnbute to 
which can make any claim on our interest In this techmcal 
respect The Clio can be classed with, say, T F Powys's novels, 
although with its less nchly specific presentation of the theme 
and its less bold and well-knit pattern it is far mfenor to Powys’s 
best work This treatment of character is probably only possible 
•When a novel’s themes are the simple profundities' 

It should be plain, then, that, for all its infenonty (and it is 
in some ways a decidedly unpleasant book). The Clio need not be 
dismissed as cheap, and unworthy the sensitive reader’s attention 
Further, as Harding shows, it is, by the standard of what entitles 
Myers to the kind of respectful reference that our correspondents 
object to, inferior Harding says 

'In his better work Myers is engrossed with the subtler 
problems which cannot exist except for those who are hvmg 
finely, and which besides raising fundamental issues also make 
up the detailed texture of living, and these novels, instead of 
bemg an expression of problems and behefs, are rather a means 
in themselves of definmg the problems and clanf5ang the beliefs 
With this change of aim goes a change in the use of character 
The people represented now are of the kmd who have an imme- 
diate personal relevance for you apart from the total pattern of 
"the novel The heroes are at least as subtle and as complex m 
mterest and feelings as you, and the villains — even if you feel 
supenor to them — are formidable’ 

When m Scrutiny Myers is referred to as a writer of major 
mterest m'modern English fiction, it is above all The Root and the 
Flower that one has m mmd (This tnlogy is now incorporated 
m the one-volume tetralogy The Near and the Far, the last part 
of which The Pool of Vishnu hardly adds strength to the whole ) 
Perhaps it is well to add that to take Myers as a writer of major 
mterest who repays the most senous kmd of attention is not to claim 
for him the status of great novehst Hardmg’s concludmg para- 
graph runs 

‘The worth of Myers’ work ought perhaps to be regarded as 
largely mdependent of one’s opmion of the novels as works of 
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art, where judgments may differ widely, essentially they are 
means of communicating, and they would still be of remarkable 
\alue if you concluded that they were scientific essays of an 
unusual kind Their first value lies in the fact that they do 
succeed — ^by whatever means — ^in conveying extremely clear and 
sensitive insight into the conditions of adult and self-responsible 
lives in a civilized society' 

Myers was enough of a novelist to justify the mode in which 
he chose to develop his themes and his interests, and if his novels 
do not repay the intense and sustained attention of the serious and 
educated, then what fiction produced in English since the death of 
Lawrence does^ 

Our correspondents seem to object again to the attribution of 
distinguished status to T F Powys And it is true that the high 
valuation has not, m Scrutiny, been backed by any critical study — 
though certain of those who w^ere most concerned in founding 
Scrutiny had given close critical study to Powys in the days when 
his most important works were coming out Cntiques have b^en 
planned from time to time, but owing to a series of accidents, 
have not actually appeared We hope the omission will be repaired 
before long Meanwhile it should surely be found not extravagant 
to assume a general agreement that Mr Weston* $ Good Wine and 
Fables represent a remarkably original art that deserves serious 
critical appraisal Bro George Eveiy, in a book reviewed else- 
w^here in this issue, appears to endorse his Mr Norman Nicholson's 
bracketing of Powys with Joyce as 'blasphemous and bawdy' 
Actually, Powys's treatment of human life is as fundamentally 
serious and religious as Bunyan's (the mention of whom perhaps 
sufficiently affects the dissociation from Joyce) , and to see Powys 
as 'bawdy' is to betray an extreme moral obtuseness 

F R L 


POETRY PRIZES FOR THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN, 

Under the above head, we have received (OHMS) from 
the Chief Press Officer of the Festival the information that the 
Arts Council of Great Bntain, in connexion with the Festival of 
Britain, 1951, will offer Poetry Prizes, to the value of £1^100 The 
following Panel of Judges has been appomted Sir Kenneth Clark 
[Chairman), Professor C M BowTa, Lord David Cecil, Mr John 
Hayward Mr George Rylands, Mr Basil Willey 

No doubt this Panel will do as well as any that one can con- 
ceive of as being found eligible, by the people who decide these 
thmgs (who are they^), for such a responsibility Nevertheless, 
the qualifications of these appointed national judges seem peculiarly 
worthy of notice 

The Chairman, Sir Kenneth Clark, has never been known as 
a cntic of poetry, or literature — except that he wrote in Honzon 
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an appreciation (in the vulgar sense) of Dr Edith Sitwell as great 
poet 

Professor Bowra has written a separately published essay 
(again ‘appreciative ) of Dr Sitwell's verse He wrote a book on 
‘Symbolism' in poetry m which his mam term remained so unde- 
fined, and was applied so variously, as to be of little use as 
a critical instrument His reputation is based on his ability to write 
as a critical authority on the poetry of other languages, including 
Russian He has given no evidence of any powers as a cntic of 
English poetry 

Lord David Cecil made his debut as a biographer He has 
wntten a book on Hardy's novels that has been dealt with in these 
pages (Vol Xi, No 3) He has also wntten about other 
novelists What grounds, one wonders (other than his havmg 
succeeded to a Chair of Poetry at Oxford), would his warmest 
admirers urge to establish a presumption of his fitness to judge of 
poetry — and of contemporary poetty^ 

Mr John Hay\\ard is known as a specialist scholar who has 
done some editing He wrote the British Council booklet referred 
to abov^ Prose Literature since igsQ, m which, to quote our own 
comment, he presented the ‘currency-values of Metropolitan 
literaiy society and the associated University mtheux as the 
distinctions and achievements of contemporary England' 

Mr George Rylands is known as an actor-producer of 
Elizabethan drama 

Of Mr Basil Willey it can at least be said that he holds a 
Chair of English Literature But it must be at once added that 
the books on which his reputation rests are remote from literary 
criticism, and offer no grounds at all for attributing to the writer 
any practice in the judgment of poetry 

It seems to us eloquent of the state of affairs that has been 
discussed here that the Arts Council of Great Bntam, undertaking 
to use for the encouragement of poetry in this country the resources 
at its disposal, should have been able without bracing itself for 
a storm of protest or ridicule to invest with supreme cntical 
authority a Panel so composed It seems to us that, given for 
fellow-members any five of this Panel, no cntic truly qualified 
would have consented to serve on it And it seems to us that, 
even if by chance the distnbution of the prizes should be such as 
to tend to the encouragement of such genume creative gifts as may 
be found among the competitors more harm than good will have 
been done to the cause of English poetry, which is inseparable 
from the cause of English criticism 

But, it will be asked, what other kmds of appointment could 
those responsible have made> They had to find persons of some 
formal standing whose names were known Things bemg as they 
are to-day, what Panel both acceptable and truly qualified could 
one have chosen for them^ And would thmgs have been so much 
better in the time of Edmund Gosse^ In fact, hasn't one to go 
back to the tune of Leslie Stephen to find an England in which 
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the qualified authorities could be counted on to be sufSciently 
known and respected^ (Though it must be remembered that 
Gosse knew and respected Henry James, whose refusal to counte- 
nance the 'associational process* was commented on in Scrutiny 
XIV, 2 The successors of Gosse would certainly not be inclined 
to parade respect for a similarly anti-associational contemporary 
genius, and they would be the reverse of mclined — or qualified — 
to promote his recognition ) 

Yet there is something new in the contemporary situation 
It IS that to-day those whose views tell decisively in the organs 
and institutions of taste and cultural authority aid and abet, less 
and more innocently, the systematic suppression of criticism The 
Cntenon (except for marginal sneers in the back pages) never 
mentioned Scrutiny It is not an accident that The Times Literary 
Supplement, which conscientiously reviews the most insignificant 
periodicals never gives Scrutiny the shortest notice Yet there is 
now a general recognition in all the literary and academic centres 
of the English-speaking world and wherever English literature is 
studied, that Scrutiny, whatever its faults and shortcomings, has 
for seventeen years maintained a strenuous and lonely pre-ejpmence 
in the language as representing the function of criticism 


THE SHAKESPEARE INDUSTRY 
PROGRESS REPORT 

SHAKESPEARE SURVEY 2 edited by Allardyce Nicoll {Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12/6) 

There is no faU in the level of productivity in the Shakespeare 
industry If one were not directly conscious of the continued output 
of books — scholarly, critical, popular and merely eccentnc, such an 
enterpnse as Shakespeare Survey would be an effective reminder 
Described as an annual survey of Shakespearean study and pro- 
duction, it appears under the highest auspices, sponsored lointly by 
the University of Birmingham, the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
and the Shakespeare Birthplace Trust, and edited by Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll with the assistance of an advisory board which 
musters a fair selection of the familiar distmguished nai&es This, 
the second number, contams articles ranging from bibliography and 
the history of the Elizabethan playhouse to accounts of recent stage 
production Shakespeare in France, critical articles, and 'The 
Year*s Contnbutions to Shakespearean Study* 

But if we ask what precisely is Shakespearean Study, and what 
IS its relevance, the answer seems to be so general as to be almost 
meamngless Scrutiny has always insisted, and at the nsk of 
weansome repetition it must be said agam, that scholarship, to be 
profitable and alive, must start from a cntcal interest and answer 
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cntical questions This is not only because without this start it 
will lack adequate direction and point, plodding on m the vague 
hope that almost any kind of fact may possibly some day be useful 
to someone, but for the more important reason that unless it takes 
its origin from a consaous cntical point of view it will most prob- 
ably be motivated by unconscious or half-conscious critical 
assumptions and prejudices In so far as these are a matter of 
taking over accepted values and conventional attitudes, they will 
in practice be based on the criticism of the past rather than upon a 
living concern with what the works under discussion mean to us to 
day As Mr Eliot has reminded us, there is no escape from the 
cnhcism of the past except through the criticism of the present 
These considera'tions would of course apply to a great deal of general 
literary scholarship m the academic journals if one finds much of 
it deadening and depressing it is not through a simple prejudice 
against research and its unspectacular labours, but from a con- 
viction that lacking this critical direction much of it is labour ims 
directed and energy wasted On these general questions, 
Shakespeare Survey does little to reassure us The idea of providing 
a clearmg-house for all kinds of work related to Shakespeare 3s 
admirable enough in the abstiact, and to bnng scholarship and 
criticism together in a significant relation w^ould be a positive 
achievement But a general belief that Shakespeare is important 
hardly gives a sufi&cient basis of common ground among the con- 
tnbutors What is needed is some controlling conception of 
the precise way in which Shakespeare's work matters to us to- 
day and that, of course, implies some measure of agreement about 
the function of poetry and of poetic drama m particular, or at least 
some determination to work out these fundamental problems 
co-operatively 

The lack of any such controlling conviction shows itself m the 
article on the year's contnbutions, divided into three sections 
cnhcism, by Professor Elhs-Fermor, Shakespeare's Life and Times, 
by Professor D J Gordon, and textual studies, by Mr J G 
Macmanaway There is a tendency here to fall between two stools 
oJie feels that the accounts should either be wntten from a much 
more definite cntical position, with more drastic selection, or that 
they should be simply exhaustive lists compiled purely for reference 
This IS most obvious in the first section, though it applies to all 
three to some extent the second makes most effort towards a 
cntical survey As things are, it is often difiBcult to see the pnnciple 
behind omissions and inclusions ahke Why, for instance, is there 
no reference to Mr J C Maxwell's essay on T%mon of Athens 
{Scruttny, Summer, 1948P Shorter notes of his are recorded and 
there is mention of articles in the two previous numbers of Scrutiny 
it can hardly be a simple question of date of publication, since 
M Fluchfere's book, which appeared some months later, is duly 
noted 

That all is not well seems to be the feeling behind an oddly 
mixed essay on The Trend of Shakespearean Scholarship' by 



Professor Hardin Craig Though somewhat excessively respectful 
to the 'scientific' investigators and speciahsts, he is aware of the 
danger of extremes like those modem cosmological studies which 
would have us believe in an Elizabethan uniformity of mind greater 
than the farthest dreams of a totalitanan state ' He maintains that 


scholarship, like all scientific investigation, is inadequate when it 
approaches the region where Shakespeare's greatest greatness lies' 
and of his own prescription that we 'make ourselves at home m 
the Renaissance he remarks The attempt may well turn out to be 
factitious without the kindling of imagination it is sure to be so ' 
One IS glad to find the emphasis laid upon Shakespeare's meaning 
and its importance — It is a disservice to Shakespeare and to the 
modern world to misinterpret his plays ' But hie tails off into 
generahties about the multiple ends of Renaissance art and his 
examples of great criticism is Granville Barker s last Preface — ‘the 
best study of Conolanus ever achieved by a cntic Now this 
Preface is a great improvement on any earlier account of the play 
from the orthodox angle, and its honesty and thoroughness is rightly 
commended But it does not quite penetrate to the essential quahty 
of the play one misses an adequate account of the total effect of 
the poetry in giving concrete embodiment to an ironic study of 
political and moral disharmony Some aspects of the play s atmos- 
phere are better descnbed by Mr Wilson Knight in The Imperial 
Theme though his chapter is unequal for an analysis leading us 
into the central experience of the work we have to go to Mr D A 
Traversi s essay {ScruUny June, 1937) which one would be ^ad to 
see reprinted and made more accessible 

The most valuable essay in the whole volume is Miss Pope's 
'The Renaissance Background of Measure for Measure This is 
an example of a scholarly enquiry which sets out to test certain 
critical conclusions about the play by asking whether or not the 
ideas and beliefs they assume would be likely to occur to the 
Elizabethan mmd In an investigation of commentanes, sermons 
and tracts. Miss Pope examines first the contemporary theological 
doctnnes of justice and mercy, and secondly the special responsi- 
bilities of the Chnstian governor, showing how closely the leadmg 
ideas of the play can be related to these current opimons She 
concludes that Shakespeare in this play is 'not so much rejectmg 
the ordinary Chnstian doctnne of the Renaissance as clanfying it, 
strengthening it and holding it true to its own deepest implications' 
We are not entitled to draw direct conclusions about Shakespeare's 
own beliefs but we can say that ‘when he put his mind to it, he 
could produce a more coherent, a more mdependent, and in the 
last analysis a more Chnstian piece of thinking on the subject than 
mne out of ten professional Renaissance theologians' 

A purely critical contnbution comes from Professor Morozov, 
of Moscow, on The Individualization of Shakespeare's Characters 


through Imagery' Noting that ‘of recent years, Shakespeare is 
coming more and more to be regarded chiefly as a “dramatic 
poet ' The realism of Shakespeare's characters, their specific 

E* 
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psychological traits and hence distinctive styles of speech, are often 
being thrown into obscunty', he sets out to confirm Shakespeare’^ 
lealism — 'that Shakespeare’s characters do not speak for the author, 
but so to say, for themselves’ That they might conceivably speak 
for both at the same time, or sometimes for one and sometimes for 
the other is not apparently thought possible Had Professor 
Morozov gone on to show how the charactenstic imagery of the 
vanous persona: is often a way of presenting them and also of 
determining our attitude towards them, besides performing other 
functions in a total poetic context, he could have made a valuable 
contribution All he does in fact is to list the dominant images ni 
the speech of a number of characters without any sufficient analysis 
of their effect o« their significance The total result is not much 
more than the older critics achieved with less fuss The detailed 
analysis shows an inadequate conception of the way poetry works, 
and the general attitude suggests considerable naivety about 
Elizabethan diamatic conventions What is rather disquieting is 
to find the essay apparently considered important by so eminent an 
echtonal board But it is only too obvious that the study of imagery 
has achieved lespectability m its least useful form — isolated, that is, 
from rhythm, tone and general poetic effect 

Two articles of somewhat similar type are Miss St Clare 
Byrne’s 'Fifty Years of Shakespearean Production’ and M Henri 
Fluchere’s 'Shakespeare m Fiance, 1900-1948 Both are interest- 
ing as evidence of the extraordinary difficulty of inducing actors 
and producers to allow Shakespeare to speak for himself on this 
point the first article is perhaps a little too optimistic The idea 
that the greatest Enghsh dramatic poet might possibly have known 
what he was about has penetrated very slowly, and continual 
vigilance is needed against the powerful vested interests in re- 
arranging his work for him Only recently a highly praised 
production of Henry IV Part II omitted the important incident of 
Lancaster’s politic treachery, with its ironic implications and its 
relation to the play’s total feeling And what possible justification 
can there be for presenting cut versions in the Third Programme^ 
M'^s St Clare Byrne’s article is illustrated by some interesting 
photographs, but the captions to Plate IV seem to have been mis- 
placed M Fluch^re is concerned with much more than stage pro- 
duction, though he mentions it in passing, and many of his 
comments on French Shakespeareans would apply equally well to 
their English counterparts, as when, writing of the state of affairs at 
the beginning of the century he says 'The bogy of psychology had 
assumed the dignity of an academic vested interest And the party 
from which one should reasonably have expected some enlighten- 
ment, namely the body of umversity teachers, was lost in the sands 
of erudite research this was notfimg more, on the whole, than a 
form of escapism — escape from the main problems, which are, and 
always have been, aesftetic or artistic problems’ 

For the rest, we ate given a note by Professor Dover Wilson on 
Jonson’s cnticisms of Julius Cessar, a learned summary of the 
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problems connected with Shakespeare's assumed contributions to 
The Booke of Sir Thomas More, with a reproduction of the passages 
in question, by Professor R C Bald, a note on 'An ongmal draw- 
ing of the Globe Theatre' by Mr I A Shapiro, an account by Mr 
Leslie Hotson of the schemes from 1620 onwards for a London 
amphitheatre (which do not seem very relevant to the study of 
Shakespeare) and some international news 

R G Cox 

THE LOGIC OF CHRISTIAN 
DISCRIMINATION 

POETRY AND PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY, by George 
Every {S C M Press, 2/6) 

I had occasion recently in these pages to observe that Christian 
Discnmmation had come to seem to me a decidedly bad thmg 
This little book of Bro George Every's has the air of havmg been 
designed defiantly to justify that conclusion It can be Recom- 
mended for a brief perusal as showing unambiguously what m the 
concrete Christian Discrimination is, and where its logic leads 

One might, after looking through the book, start by askmg 
why Mr Every has devoted so much time to poetry, and to creative 
literature in general, smce (I hope I may be forgiven for saying) 
he shows no compelling interest m it, and no aptitude for its study 
The answer he would give us is to be found m the first sentence 
of his Preface 

'This book IS intended as an introduction to contemporary 
poetry, considered as the sensitive spot m the modern mmd, 
where a new response to hfe, a new outlook upon the world, is 
taking shape' 

He follows it up with a sentence that hardly clarifies the idea, and 
wouldn't, I think, have been left standmg if anyone had asked 
him what he meant by it 

'The best poem is the most sensitive not only to the thoughts 
and feelmgs of the author, but to those of other people with 
whom he is in constant communication' 

Still, I see what's in his mind It's the idea that, m the given 
form, derives its currency from I A Richards 

'The poet is the point at which the growth of the mind shows 
itself' 

But though this is the idea that seems to Mr Every to explain 
his dealmgs with poetry, he doesn't, as to be consistent he should, 
go on to try and be a critic He loiows beforehand, m a general 
kind of way, what new responses to hfe and what ^new outlook 
upon the world' are to be looked for as makmg a writer sigmficant 
and important They go with his conviction that the most impor- 
tant activity to-day is to promote a Chnstian revival He nowhere 
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begins to come near the business of literary criticism, and it is diffi- 
cult to see what apart from names, asserted importances, and 
impressive generalities his pupils (the substance of the book was 
given as lectures) can have got from him 

the younger poets who came to light m 1937-42, such 
voices as Dylan Thomas, David Gascovne, Alex Comfort, and 
Sidney Keyes, have never suffered from any illusions about the 
future of our civilization For them the urgent problem is the 
imminence of death, the need of some significance that can be 
attached to dymg m a world where there is no common belief 
in immortality' 

This suggests well enough his principles of selection and associ 
ation and the nature of his commentarj? It is true that he does x 
good deal of quoting, but the pieces of verse he quotes get no 
cntical examination, and don't as a rule support the implicit 
assumption that the author matters as a poet Mr Every's indiffer 
ence to the essential critical judgment appears at its most naked 
iiT his astonishing collocations He can glide with perfect aplomb, 
in a pafragraph, from Little Gidding to Miss Anne Ridler and Sidney 
Keyes without a hint of any perception on his part that, for any 
serious treatment of his theme something of a change of level has 
occurred, and that he cannot still be dealing with significance of 
the same order Here is a characteristic passage 

'Our greatest living novelist, Mr E M Forster deserted 
the novel twenty-five years ago for other forms of literature 
Rex Warner seems to have done the same Miss Elizabeth Bowen 
and Mr Desmond Hawkins have not added to their early output, 
which had great promise for the future The reputation of Miss 
Compton-Burnett, so far chiefly among her fellow-writers, rests 
on a departure from the naturalistic novel into stylised conver- 
sation Her characters are elongated and foreshortened m the 
manner of sculpture by Mr Henry Moore, a family group or 
a rechmng woman No other modern novelist cuts so close to 
^ the bone of life As her prose recalls the verse of T S Eliot's 
plays, especially The Family Reunion so her treatment of the 
novel as a form of poetry makes a convenient introduction to 
novels by two poets, Herbert Read and Charles Williams' 

Chnstian Discnmmation, then, absolves Mr Every from the 
literary critic's kind of discrimination This comment will not 
disturb him, he has provided for it, and disabled it, he feels Tell 
him that, if poetry matters because it is the 'sensitive spot m the 
modern mind where a new response to life is takmg shape', 
then to detect 'poetry' and to discriminate between that which can 
properly be considered as such and that m which any journalist 
or extension-lecturer recognizes the Zeitgeist becomes a task of 
great delicacy and importance, the due execution of which only 
the fostenng of the highest cntical standards and the observance 
of the most scrupulous cntical discipline can hope to ensure— tell 
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him this, and Mr Every replies (his immediate audience being of 
the W E A type) 

The error of the Scrutiny writers was to look for the mtelli- 
gentsia m the same places where aesthetes were recruited in the 
days of the Yellow Book and the Rhymers' Club, among intelli- 
gent and well-informed young men and women at the older 
universities, who were prepared to adopt literature as a vocation 
Such people develop very easily mto pedants and pedantry can 
be reared on a diet of contemporary hterature as well as on per- 
fectly safe classics The minority who in any age are really 
responsive to new developments m literature and the arts should 
always include a proportion of people who arg not themselves 
engaged in the practice of literature who care for art because it 
helps them to make sense of their hves' 

Mr Every doesn't actually bring out the word 'highbrow', 
but his tactic amounts to nothing more and nothing less than the 
launching of that appeal to the natural man and the natural man's 
dislike of the suggestion that perhaps m more important matters 
than football, billiards, and golf there are qualifications liiat can 
only be gained by discipline and experience developing natural 
aptitude For what can be meant by 'the mmonty should always 
include a proportion of people who are not themselves engaged m 
the practice of literature'^ The minority is what it is, that it 
should be bigger is always desirable, but it will not be enlarged 
by pretending that confidence based on lack of cultivated literary 
experience and lack of trained aptitude in analysis and judgment 
— ^for what does 'not engaged m the practice of literature' mean^ — 
can be counted on to distinguish and respond to the significantly 
new in hterature 

Mr Every s intention and dnft are unmistakable He writes 

'The border between literary cnticism and the evaluation 
of a writer's ideas had been obscured by the cntics of the 
twenties and especially by Dr Leavis, in the mterests of "signifi- 
cant form" Now to his great distress criticism seemed to be 
becoming completely immersed in theological and sociologicstl 
polemic’ 

The doctrine of 'significant form' maintains that, where visual 
art is in question value-judgments, or judgments of sigmficance, 
that appeal to the values and mterests of general livmg,*are irrele- 
vant, the experience of art is sm generis and unrelated to the rest 
of life, being the concern of an aesthetic sense that is msulated from 
the rest of one’s organization The true aesthetic appreciator can 
only ejaculate, since the 'significance' of 'significant form' is to be 
ineffable, signifying nothing that can be discussed or indicated, it 
just IS Mr Every imputes a literary transposition of that doctrme 
to me That is his way (and does he, on reflection find it honest^) 
of dealing with my insistence that theological, sociological, political 
or moral commentaries and judgments on works of literature should 
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be relevant, and that the business of ensuring relevance is a dehcate 
one, calling for literary experience, cultivated scruple, trained skill, 
and the literary critic's concern with the quality of the hfe that 
IS concretely present in the work in front of him 

Having thus absolved himself from the duty of making the 
essential discrimmations, Mr Every can facilitate the business of 
pushing his own special line of goods by accepting with a large and 
reassuring catholicity, as established values, most of the current 
names Auden, Dylan Thomas David Gasco3me, Alex Comfort, 
Herbert Read, Ronald Duncan, Edith Sitwell, a whole team of 
Christian poets, and not only Sidney Keyes, the boy war-casualty 
whom by some capnce it has been agreed to immortalize as a symbol 
of lost Gemus can see no ground for his reputation), but his 
fnend John Heath-Stubbs in all these, and how many more, one 
gathers, one can study, in the same sense as one can m D H 
Lawrence and T S Eliot, the ‘sensitive spot where a new response 
to life is taking shape’ 

Mr Every’s own line of goods is of course Christian Dr 
Sitwell writes emotionally with characteristic afflatus, about Chnst, 
therefore she can be acclaimed as a great (if not yet quite a Chris 
tian) poet, of major significance in terms of the cntic’s concern 
with the ‘sensitive spot Of his own discovery and fostenng Mr 
Every offers us as poet and intellectual of established standing (we 
are to assume), Mr Norman Nicholson — a writer in whom, I am 
bound to say, I can see no vestige of any gift, but only intentions 
and pretensions that have gathered assurance from assiduous 
encouragement and from the sense of swimming, shoal supported, 
with the tide But then, I can see no reason for being mterested 
in Charles Williams, whom we are offered as a major power, and 
Mr Nicholson's mspirer 

Mr Every gives us a whole chapter on 'The Poetic Influence 
of Charles Williams’ 

‘To-day cntics are failmg in their understanding of the 
younger poets because they are not aware of his later work’ 

Williams, Mr Every, without producmg any argument or evidence 
tending to make the valuation in the least plausible confidently 
sets up as a great poet — a peer, at least, of Eliot In what sense 
this IS Christian Discnmmation comes out with almost disarming 
naivete here 

'A<toirmg Milton, he rejected Eliot, until the arch-classicist 
and ultra-modern was revealed as an Anglo-Catholic lay theolo- 
gian In 1935-6 Eliot and he wrote plays m succession to one 
another for the same Canterbury festival. Murder tn the Cathedral 
and Thomas Cranmer From that time on their mutual influence 
grew In fhe long run Williams mfluenced Eliot more, because 
his own “effortless onginality” was less open to any influence 
than Ehot’s negative capaaty, his infini te recephveness’ 

The passages of Wdhams’ verse quoted by Mr Every serve 
only to convmce one that, however sound the poet’s orthodoxy, 
he hadn’t begun to be a poet, and that the cntic is mistaken in 
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supposing himself to be interested in poetry But Mr Every can 
assure us, as one who knows (having it on the highest authority) 
that it was Williams' creative influence that changed Mr Eliot's 
attitude towards Milton 

The influence of Eliot is seen in repulsions as well as in 
attraction In answer to the challenge thrown down by his 
attack on the Chinese wall, Milton's grand manner of verse, 
Charles Williams built a Chinese wall of his own to resist the 
decay of words This wall in the end prevailed to modify Eliot's 
judgment where critical arguments failed In one mstance at 
least the imitation of Milton had been of use' 

It is one of the most revealing of contemporary fashions to 
suppose that Mr Eliot has seriously and radically changed his 
mind about Milton, and that the utterances givmg colour to this 
view have significant critical bearmgs on his poetic development 
I can only repeat that those who subscnbe to this fashion caQ, it 
seems plam to me, never have taken an mtelhgent mterest m his 
poetry, and never had any but a conventional respect for 4iis 
genius Mr Eliot, it is true, has referred m a commendafpiy way 
to Charles Williams' introduction to the 'Worlds' Classics Milton 
Havmg taken the tip and looked at it I am obliged to report that 
I found it the merest attitudmizmg and gestunng of a man who 
had nothing critically relevant to say It may be an example of 
Christian Discrimination, I am sure it is not good literary criticism 
As for Charles Williams' influence, all that we learn and divme of 
it leads me to the conclusion that here, m the nnheu to which he 
belonged, we have a subject worth attention from the mquirer mto 
the 'sociology' of contemporary literature It seems to me that 
there is some danger of his verse-constructions bemg imposed on 
the student in succession to The Testament of Beauty 

What I want to say very earnestly to Bro George Every is 
that, msofar as he is truly concerned for religion, I think he is 
doing his cause a great deal of harm Charles Williams is ostensibly 
inspired by Christian doctnne But if you approach as a literary 
critic, unstiffened by the determmation to 'discriminate Chrisbanly , 
or if you approach merely with ordinary sensitiveness and good 
sense, you can hardly fail to see that Wilhams' preoccupation with 
the 'horror of evil' is evidence of an arrest at the schdol-boy (and 
-girl) stage rather than of spiritual matunty, and that his deahngs 
in 'm 3 /th', mystery, the occult, and the supernatural bdong essen- 
tially to the ethos of the thriller To pass ofl his writings as 
spiritually edifying is to promote the opposite of spiritual health 
More generally, to debase the currency, and abrogate the func- 
tion of criticism, as Mr Every offers to do, can only, I am con- 
vinced, do harm by the standards of any real concern for rehgion 
What, one may ask, does Mr Every offer his disciples m return for 
the great poet to whom he demes them access^ He offers them (they 
were in the first place extension-lecturees, theological students, and 
traming teachers) pretentious phrases, vague and muddled ideas. 
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a confused exaltation of self-importance, and help towards beheving 
that to feel vaguely excited and impressed is to have grappled with 
senous problems On the other hand, to take, in any measure, 
what Mr Ehot’s poetiy has to give is to be educated into a new 
understanding of the nature of precision in thought, and at the 
same time to expenence intimately an emotional and spiritual disci- 
pline And this holds, irrespective of whether or not the reader 
subsenbes to Christian doctnne 

As for Christian Discrimination, it needs to be said that there 
can be no substitute for the scrupulous and dismterested approach 
of the literary critic If Christian belief and Christian attitudes 
have really affected the critic’s sensibihty then they will play their 
due part in his perceptions and judgments, without his summoning 
his creeds and doctnnes to the job of discnmmating and pro- 
nouncing If on the other hand, he does, hke Bro George Every, 
make a deliberate and determined set at ‘discnmmatmg Chnshanly’ 
then the life of the spirit will suffer damage, more or less severe, m 
the ways that Bro George Every ’s work merely exemphfies with a 
peculiarly rich obviousness It is fair to add (if I may use a phrase 
that was once reported to me as having been applied by the Eitor 
of The Cntenon to something quite different) that he represents 
the most active and formidable of contemporary ‘gang-movements’ 

F R Leavis 

ART THE RELIGION AND THE SAINT 

RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEARSALL SMITH, by 
Robert Gathome- Hardy {Constable^ 18i-) 

L P Smith IS hkely to be of interest to the future hterary 
sociologist as havmg been a member of an influential 'set* Mr 
Gathorne-Hardy reports that 'Bernard Berenson, his brother-m- 
law, once said over-modestly to Logan, or so the latter affirmed, 
"If either of us is remembered after we*re dead, it will only be 
because we knew Santayana" ' RecoUeettons contams a letter 
to4he author written from the Berensons* home near Florence 'I 
find it very pleasant here, in the luxury and splendour of this great 
Italian villa Mrs Wharton is here, and Santayana nearby, — ^we 
are a little group of not unsuccessful people, old and ill and gay 
and disenchanted, and our tongues wag as freely I think as any 
tongues in ''Europe* Looking back over the years. Smith could 
claim with justice to have been 'more or less acquainted* with 
Whistler, Sargent, and Henry James And if he cared he could no 
doubt have collected similar but wanner testimonials than this, from 
Santayana, 'I have much to thank the Smiths for They formed 
a lively band m the carnival, and led me into other bands in the 
masquerade, which I should hardly have joned of my own 
imtiative' ® 


^The MMU Span^ by George Santayana 
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Recollecttons sharpens one's consciousness of certain charac- 
teristics common to the 'set' and underlmes the cnticism of their 
social and cultural aspirations that they were individually and as 
a group both too 'worldly' and too 'aesthetic' Henry Adams and 
• Henry James, Edith Wharton and Santayana certamly transcend 
the limitations of the miheu to which they belonged Their writmgs 
are products of a finer civilization than anylhmg (to judge, for 
instance, by Portrait of Edith Wharton^) realised in the day-to-day 
life of the group, of which Smith's works are more nearly a reflec- 
tion It is distinctive of these figures to have been able to conduct 
their lives according to a conception of what the civilized life should 
be And yet it is surely not being h3;percritical to find somethmg 
unsatisfactory about this, for instance, of Edith 'J^harton s life m 
Pans 

'Here then she lived at last in plenty She had all the 
company about her that she needed, and of aU the kmds, and 
so long as her company was right of its kind she was not exclu- 
sive, and there was a great deal of variety to be seen m’her 
charming rooms Only this was always certain, that nothmg 
admitted to the mixture would appear out of place against the 
background of her creation the careless or the formlSss were 
no more to be found there than the rough and the rude It was 
ever a polite gathering, but all were fiiere who could interest 
Edith Wharton, and the ways of interestmg her were many and 
diverse Between the worldly and the literary lay her range, 
touching no far extreme in either direction, and withiir these 
limits talent not too unworldly, elegance not too illiterate, there 
was space for a large concourse and it was admirably filled' 

Mr Lubbock himself, though playfully, bnngs the charge 'It 
[the mtegnty of youth] may ask how a woman of such exacting 
judgment can be content with company m which art is an amuse- 
ment, not a life to be lived Didn't she realize that the true makers 
of art and shapers of thought were to be found elsewhere Must 
we conclude that she won't go where thought is nch but entertain- 
ment modest’ Dare one suppose that she has been a httle spoilt 
by the world, and that the ranks of the toilers aren't fine enough 
for her’'^ 

The Cult of Perfection, as the loftier side of their aspirations 
may be termed, took several forms The formula Tlaubert-cum- 
Pater'® represents no more than the most general aspect of a stan- 
dard which had to maintain itself over an abyss, aH absence of 
related and supporting obligations — all that was missmg from their 
lives as a result of the wrench from home, country, ofiice That 


®By Percy Lubbock 

^Cf The Great Tradition, p 172 (footnote), 'H J 's mterest m 
' civilization" betrays, tested by his actual selectiveness m the 
concrete field before him, a grave deficiency 'He didn't know 
the right people", "Q" once said to me, discussing James's 
cnticism of the country-house' 
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it was a serious and respectable standard, however debased by 
isolation, goes without saying It takes, for instance, a curious 
form in Berenson Many pages of his Sketch are devoted to an 
exposition of his sense that with all the success he had earned as an 
art critic, his life was a failure And he goes on to list among his 
supporting reasons that the feeling, that one must strive for the 
enduring, this promotion of the permanent, the surviving, the 
eternal, to aesthetic and even moral \alue has tended to inhibit and 
even to disperse my energies Unless I could acquire the illusion 
that I had something to offer that would be lasting, it seemed only 
decent to do nothing’ Behind this lament is the regret that he 
lacked a 'style’, and, as he finely realized, that the cosmopolitan 
life IS mimical t<j good writing 

Style’, however, for Berenson, it is significant to note, was 
exhibited by The Brook Kenth and Helotse and Abelard 1 had 
to reahze that the pen is mightier than the thought the learnmg, 
the feeling, the understanding, and that the muse of muses. Style, 
had* chosen this up-to-date stage Irishman for its mouthpiece* 
notion of 'style’ divorced from intelligent ideas was, of course, 
one from which Henry James was not exempt In a letter to 
Edmund Gosse*^ James singles out the following passage from 
Loti’s Matelot 

'Done, ils en venaient a s aimer d’une dgalement pure 
tendresse, tous les deux Elle, ignorante des choses d’amour et 
lisant chaque soir sa bible, elle, destinde k rester mutilement 
fraiche et jeune encore pendant quelques pnntemps piles comme 
celm-ci, puis k vieillir et se faner dans I'enserrement monotone 
de ces m^mes rues et de ces mimes murs Lui, giii ddja par les 
baisers et les ^treintes, ayant le monde pour habitation change- 
ante, appel6 a partir, peut-6tre demain, pour ne revenir jamais 
et laisser son corps aux mers lomtames ’ 

and notes 'I have read Matelot more or less over again, for the 
extreme penury of the t>dea in Loti, and the almost puerile thinness 
of this particular donate, wean me not a jot from the irresistible 
charm the rascal’s very limitations have for me I dnnk him down 
as^he ts — ^like a philtre or a bcaser, and the coloration of his 


®The T L S reviewer of Bernard Berenson’s Sketch for a Self 
Portrait justly remarks 'In spite of a laugh, in one of his books, 
at Pater’s contemplation of the Mona Lisa, it is mterestmg to see 
how great a'^debt he acknowledges to Pater He writes "The 
genius who revealed to me what from childhood I had been mstme- 
tively tending towards — ^was Walter Pater in his Manus, his 
Imaginary Portraits, his Child in the House, his Emerald Uthwart, 
his Demeter It is for that I have loved him since youth and shall 
be grateful to him even to the House of Hades where, in the words 
of Nausicaa to Odysseus, I shall hail him as god" ’ 

®May ist, 1893, and compare m the Notebooks the entry for April 
8th of that year 
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moindres mots has a peculiar magic for me Read aloud to your- 
self the passage and perhaps you vvill find in it somethmg of 
the same strange eloquence of suggestion and rhythm as I do 
which is what literature gives when it is most exquisite and which 
constitutes its sovereign value and its resistance to devourmg 
time 

Forty years later, Mr Desmond MacCarthy wrote of the book 
on which Smith s admirers think that his reputation will rest, 'I 
agree with those reviewers ot All Tnvta who have predicted for it 
a life beyond the grave of contemporary reputation It is the sort 
of bibelot that Father Time often keeps on his mantelpiece when 
he changes the furniture in his house For style is the best pre- 
servative of thought, when we mean by style a njanner of writing 
both traditional and personal, and excellently adapted to the 
matter in hand' (Though we may note that here there is thought' 
to be preserved, whereas James dismissed the Loti passage with 
'And yet what niaiseries^') The quotation from Mr MacCarthy 
IS a reminder that L P Smith is not only a moon to the suns of 
the anstocratic American phase which gave us The Educationmof 
Henry Adams, Wtnds of Doctrine, What Maisie Knew, The House 
of Mirth, Italian Painters of the Renaissance, a phase wfiich did 
not continue into the post-1918 world, but, owing to his extensive 
English connections (and in no small part to Mr MacCarthy him- 
self) , a factor in the 'continuous literary tradition' of England, so 
that Mr Connolly (who dedicated Enemies of Prormse'^ to 'Logan') 

^Which contains the remark, 'The last great exponents of the 
Mandann style were Pater and Henry James' Now that the book 
has been revised, we may note mat this would-be styhst has 
detected (prompted, he says, by Edmund Wilson) sbpshod phrases 
on every page of the original edition The new edition nevertheless 
stands in need of further revision More mteresting, however, is 
the indication of a certam stagnation in the hterary milieu where 
Mr Connolly plays the part of intelligent weathercock 'What is 
much more disturbing is that I should have found it necessary to 
make so few alterations I have not altered or inserted a smgle 
opmion I have found it qmte unnecessary to modify any of 
my literary judgments In other words I am unwilling to recognize 
any revolution m the reputation of modern authors over the last 
ten years Yeats, Joyce Virgmia Woolf, alas, are dead The 
Sitwe Is have grown enormously m stature, Aldous Huxley has 
made a brilhant recovery Auden and Orwell added new triumphs 
— ^but with these modifications the literary values remam unaltered' 
Damaging as the admission may be for the author, the reader 
cannot but be grateful that Enemies of Promise has been made 
available again almost unchanged We are not likely to have a 
second document of this order The book was reviewed in these 
pages when it first appeared (see Vol VIII, No i, 'The Back- 
ground of Twentieth Century Letters', and for Mr Coimolly's 
prose and criticism, Vol XIII, No 3, 'From Playground to 
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in 1943 was grabbing with avidity Smith’s latest story for Horizon 
and now a St^iday reviewer of Recollections can write, The author 
of Trivia and On Reading Shakespeare will be remembered long 
after many noibiei reputations are buried m silence It is impossible 
tint he will be considered a great writer by future generations, but 
because it is probable that he will be considered the best writer of 
prose m his time, his fame rests on enduring foundations’ 

This curious career deserves a moment s scrutiny Smith 
demonstrated by publishing Youth of Parnassus m 1895 that he 
had reached the age of thirty without developing a scrap of talent 
The reader of these 'Stones of Oxford Life’ might be pardoned 
for supposing that their author had no first-hand knowledge of 
either Oxford orrLife and little gift for constructing fables involving 
both The flatness, limpness of the prose defy the search for models 
— it clearly isn’t the product of intelligent study of any originals 
Yet Smith was convinced that great prose could be written by prac 
tising hard and frequenting 'fine writers’ He apparently took 
Pater as his model and wrote exercises m the form of journals and 
letiters He claims (m Vnforgoticn Years) that Baudelaire s Petits 
Potmos^tn Prose gave him his start 'It occurred to me that the 
separate page or paragraph of prose had not been adequately 
exploited Every aspect of existence I believed could find its best 
expression in some special literary form But in the experience of 
each of us were there not moods, brief impressions and modem 
ways of feeling for which no exactly appropriate way of expression 
was a? hand^ This was the notion that began to haunt me m odd 
moments Something like Baudelaire m style was what 1 dreamed 
of, but a style more idiomatic, more colloquial, yet capable of rising 
to the heights of poetic English prose’ The results of this medi- 
tation were first printed in 1897, polished and reprinted privately 
m 1902 as Trivia {Poems in Prose), and would m all l^elihood 
have been forgotten had not Mr MacCarthy encouraged the author 
to continue in 1918 An examination of Trivia in its final form 
suggests that Smith was progressively narrowing his interest, from 
the single paragraph to the phrase and from the phrase to the 
'jewel-tmted’ word, until he could bnng forward (how senously 
he probably could not himself have said, his irony being of the 
lightning conductor variety, insulating author and reader from 
senous consequences) 


Grave’) rin the present context its peculiar interest lies m the 
perspective which enables Mr Connolly to see the post-1918 
authors as in the pre-war tradition 'In the history of literature 
there can have been few books more talked and wntten about, 
few names more mentioned than those of Proust, Joyce, Lytton 
Strachey, Virginia Woolf, the Sitwells, and Paul VaMry Their 
moment was propitious After the post-war disillusion they offered 
a religion of beauty, a cult of words, of meanings understood only 
by the imtiated at a time when people were craving such initiations’ 
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Is there, after all, any solace like the solace and consolation 
of Language^ When I am disconcerted by the unpleasing aspects 
of existence, when to me, as to Hamlet, this earth seems a stenle 
promontory, it is not in Metaphysics nor in Rehgion that I seek 
for reassurance, but in fine phrases The thought of gazing on 
life s Evemng Star makes of ugly old age a pleasing prospect, 
if I call Death mighty and unpersuaded, it has no terrors, I 
am perfectly content to be cut down as a flower, to flee as a 
shadow, to be swallowed like a snowflake on the sea These 
similes soothe and effectually console me I am sad only at the 
thought that Words must perish like all things mortal, that the 
most perfect Metaphors must be forgotten when*the human race 
is dust 

' '"But the iniquity of Oblivion blindly scattereth her 
poppy ' * 

The cultivation of this sort of mterest in words was howe'^er, 
not without consequences It formed the backbone of his literap^ 
judgment — ^and not only m prose He found for instance, me 
greatness of Milton in a whole treasure-trove of jewel-tinted words 
— ^shells of sound, so full of overtones, and arousmg such echoes 
after echoes of association that they have won him the endurmg 
fame of the golden alchemist of our language' Above all, it led 
him mto the solidest community of feeling with 'fellow-craftsmen' 
in the England of our day For Smith, Bridges was 'the*^nest 
craftsman who has handled English smce the time of Milton' 
'Max and Binyon are our greatest contemporanes', he wrote m 
1942* (A collection of tributes to 'Max' would show the astonish- 
ing lengths to which adulation of belles-lettres can be carried The 
sky IS the limit here, the only parallel bemg the associated cult of 
Jane Austen ) But the supreme example of the consequences of 
a narrow taste in misleadmg one into 'knowing the wrong people' 
and overlooking the genuine is quoted by Mr Gathorne-Hardy in 
his Recollections 

' "If we could find a bookshop,'' said Logan, "there's qjie 
particular book I should like to buy you There was a mne- 
teenth-century poet whose name I can't remember now, though 
I know it perfectly well — damn it^ what was his name^ He 
wrote one book of sonnets just one book which he pohshed for 
years, until he d made it quite perfect If I could okoose what 
book in literature I might have wntten, I d choose that I'd 
rather have written it than any other book m the world*'' 

'Being profoundly ignorant then in French literature, I 
didn't realize, as now I should, that he was referring to Les 
Trophees of Heredia Logan's copy is now m my possession, 
on the flyleaf he has written, "The book, of all the books m the 
world, that I should have wished to have wntten'' This choice, 

I think, illustrates most admirably both the defects and the 
ments in Logan's heart his boundless worship of beauty and 
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perfection— and that curious decrepitudenizing fear of the heart’s 
depths in nincicenth century France alone, Les Fleurs du Med, 
surely, 01 some book of Verlaine’s ought to be a preferable 
choice, but those revealed chasms, which Logan could never 
bung himself to explore, and then, how much pleasanter to have • 
been Heredia than Verlaine or Baudelaire' 

(This example has the further merit of pointing to the truly mter- 
national natuie of this respect for craftsmanship’ Smith’s shghtly 
younger cmitempoiary Gidc, has recorded his memories of Heredia 
in St le gram ne meurt ‘II s’lnteressait a peu prfe exclusive- 
ment au mondc exteneur et a Tart , je veux dire qu il restart on 
ne peut plus embarraase dans le domaine de la speculaton, et qu’il 
ne connaisoail d autrui que les gestes Mais il avait beaucoup de 
lecture, et, comme il ignorait ses manques, rien ne lui faisait besom 
C’etait plutot un artiste qu’un poete , et plutot encore un artisan 
Je fus ternblemcnt de^u d abord puis ]’en vins a me demander si 
ma" deception ne \ enait pas de ce que ]e me faisais de Tart et de 
laqjotsic une idee fausse et si la simple perfection de metier n 6 tait 
pas chqf.e de plus do prix que ]e n’avais cru jusqu’alors’ ) 

'1 ogan in Trivia', says Mr Gathorne-Hardy, ‘painted a 
remarkably tnie picture of himself’ He did indeed supply the 
literary ciitic (if wo include his carefully selected autobiographical 
sketches and Rtpemsah) with ample data foi comment on the 
mind, the character, the mores and way of life of a certain type of 
homme de lettres There would in fact be no need to turn for 
further evidence to Recollections if there had not been issued a 
challenge such as appeared in The Sunday Times in a review by 
Mr Desmond MacCarthy entitled 'A Saint of the Life of Letters’ 
Smee Mr Gathorne-Hardy sa5rs somethmg very similar, my attempt 
to use his evidence for justifying a very different account may 
appear dismgenuous In any case it is m place to enquire mto the 
author’s credibility as a witness Although there is sufficient evi- 
dence m Recollections to show that Mr Gathorne-Hardy is a 
genume disciple® of L P Smith and has a proper regard for truth, 

®Tlie question of disciples was a crucial one for a group without 
obvious means of securing contmmty Mr Berenson regretted that 
talk IS not self-registenng and confessed that he preferred to talk 
to women, ‘especially certam society women’, and to the adolescent 
mmded rather than the mature Santayana decided that his kmd 
should not mate, (‘A deracine, a man who has been tom up by the 
roots, cannot be replanted and should never propagate his kmd’ 

‘I have been involuntarily uprooted I accept the mtellectual 
advantages of that position, with its soaal and moral disquahfi 
cations’ ) and found his happiness in the society of well-connected 
young men of a non-academic turn of m m d ‘The bond between 
them and me was of another kmd It was what I might call the 
sportmg mmd, unbiased mtelligence, spreadmg freely from youth- 
ful cunosify to the mterests of the world m general, mcludmg the 
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it IS pleasant to find Mr MacCarthy confirming from his mtimate 
knowledge of Smith both that the account given in RecoUeottons 
is 'a most truthful one' and that Mr Gathome-Hardy was of Smith's 
disciples 'the closest, most faithful, most dependent' Nevertheless 
there are certain cautionary remarks to be made The use that 
may be made of Recollections is qualified by a deliberate bias m 
the author's presentation T may have treated with too much 
irony — ^but that would have been Logan's way — ^the comical aspects 
of our mutual life 

This bias would not have been distorting if the author had 
succeeded in giving, in the convincing detail with which the faults 
and loathsome aspects are presented, full realization to his lively 
sense of L P Smith's more amiable qualities Instead we have 
to rely on such remarks as these 

'Among the qualities of his character which had most 
impressed and bewitched me, was an unparalleled aesthetic 
sensibility Words out-worn and over-worked must be reduced 
to their primitive meaning in order to express it His enjoyment 
of any beauty — of countryside or picture or building or a con- 
catenation of words — was like a Delphic mspiration T?> enjoy 
such things with him was to be possessed by a sort of maenad 
enthusiasm' 

But when we come to details we find as an instance of Smith's 
literary sensibility that after reading out Morris's A Garden by the 
Sea, the author looked up at Smith and saw that tears were nftimng 
out of his eyes Smith professed an extravagant love of flowers, 
and m particular of hepaticas, but Mr Gathorne-Hardy tells a 
stoiy showing that it was really the name and not the flower which 
charmed him And after noting that Smith's literary appreciation 
was limited, he goes on to admit, 'In other arts, his taste was less 
finished' and furnishes convincmg evidence covering music, drama, 
and painting So when we hear, for mstance, that 'he talked like 
an angel' or 'Logan could be the best company in the world', but 
are given telling instances of the reverse qualities, the bormg anec- 
dotes Smith endlessly repeated and behaviour that would have 
disgraced a hermit in whom the sense of social obligations hSid 
withered, it is difficult to feel sure where the balance should be 
struck 

Fortunately, on the central topic. Smith's claim to the title of 
a literary saint, the evidence strikes me as overwhelmjpg Smith 
was fond of referring to the agony of his hterary labours, 'the 
delight and misery of his life' It was therefore a happy thought 


adventures of the philosophers' The note of The Last Puntan 
was struck by Smith when he told his disciple that beside the 
common mterest in Jeremy Taylor another feature had attracted 
his favour 'That time when I first saw you in the shop, I said to 
myself, "This is one of the finest flowers of English civilization, 
Eton and Christchurch" ' 
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to record a typical day of this agony from first-hand participation 
The quotation is lengthy, to gne the reader full control 

When I arm ed he would sometimes be m bed writing, or 
else silting close to the window, with that writing-table tray on 
a card table m front of him If he was at the height of his 
tuphoiia m later years most of the morning would be taken up 
with uproarious accounts of his most recent practical joke he 
would read me some extraordinary anon3mous letter, or show 
me the all but equally extravagant responses of his friendly 
victims One day, shortly before the war, he told me how he'd 
had a fantastic mock quarrel with a lady, as a climax, he got 
Hammond the maid who by then attended on him to buy a 
dead cat from the dustman and thrown it into the lady's garden 

*A.t first I would try, as tactfully as I could, to get him 
down to the job m hand, but I soon learnt that these vapours 
must be allowed to escape of their own accord At last, how 
ever, work would be started 

^ 'He w^ould produce a wad of writing paper, fixed together 
on a^stick-pin, and start reading My job was to make every 
criticism however captious, which camt into my head, to almost 
all he listened patiently, and if for instance, I pointed out an 
ugly repetition of words or of sounds, he would probably say 
"Of course^" and correct it Or I might suggest cutting out some 
words "Quite right", he would usually answer, "look how it 
improves a sentence to shorten it^" 

'Sometimes he was held up for the right word If I could 
give it him out of my head, he would often saj^ "That's worth 
a penny' (or threepence, or sixpence, I think the most I ever 
got was a shilling) , and hand me the sum But if my suggestions 
were unacceptable, the search began, Roget's Thesaurus was 
consulted, then that golden poetic dictionary of the seventeenth 
century, Poole's Parnassus, a glittering collection of gem-like 
epithets arranged alphabetically under appropnate nouns If 
these failed he turned to his notebooks, where, carefully indexed, 
he had a huge collection of epithets collected dunng his enorm- 
bus reading "That's he would say at last, lovingly, one 
might almost say lasciviously, murmunng over and over again 
the desired and delectable adjective 

'Sometimes, but rarely, he would pass over a suggestion 
with the„|aintest hint of pique, "This is only a rough draft", he 
would say, "I shall go over it again" But, m general — ^so 
serious and honest was his attitude to literature — ^he would con- 
sider any suggestion, as happily as a great naturalist might 
receive some otherwise unattainable information from an 
amateur 

'It was a cunous situation — ^the master seeking and receiv- 
ing advice from the apprentice I suppose he used on the whole 
about half, or rather more, of my suggestions but to leave that 
statement unqualified would seem to be claiming impertinently 
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and over-proudly a large credit for his finished work In fact, 
I can do nothing of the kind He worked in prose very much 
as Gray worked in poetry, his wnlings are a mosaic of other 
men's phrases, so sought after, so chosen and so disposed that 
the resulting arrangement became an original composition, and 
the voice entirely his own That I could help him was due to 
a capacity partly my own already and partly acquired from 
him for noticing and retaining the sort of words and epithets 
which he could use also, as I assisted at his labours, I came to 
know the effect he would be trying for, and thus to notice when 
he was falling short of it' 

This is surely the Higher Quilting * And yet this is#how the masters 
did it Smith would explain 'Our older writers were lovers of 
language, they were fine gentlemen, even dandies sometimes in 
their use of words, they read old books and studied dictionaries 
m their search for apt expressions ' 

Mr Gathorne-Hardy insists that here and here only we find 
the complete man Smith himself wrote that, 'when you are older 
you will realize that a beautiful phrase is the most important thing 
in the world — ^that nothing else really matters' This, at least was 
no mere phrase Smith subordinated everything to the cult of 
words First of all to be sacrificed w^ere his own deep feelings Mr 
Gathorne-Hardy thinks that Smith had such feelings but dared not 
express them 'Numberless are the similes of Man s life May I 
liken it now to a raft floating upon unplumbed, yet transpfcuous 
deeps^ Some men spend their lives on the edge of the raft, gazing 
down into those mfinite waters Logan sat plumb in the middle, 
intent on his letter game, and facing no more of that unfathomable 
ocean than the occasional flurries of surf that sometimes flashed 
inevitably across his vision and these he didn't like To gaze out 
upon the breadth, or to search probingly mto the profundities of 
that ocean, was to him an unspeakable horror' He was content 
to take his principles of life from others and uncntically 'He 
shrunk, shuddenngly, from the fullness of hfe, and didn't care to 
question overmuch convenient carelessly accepted, and comfort- 
able assertions' Other people were correspondingly opaque "The 
inner feelings of other people were for him a dead world' 'On 
the whole Logan didn't like people he only really liked those who 
spoke his own language and acknowledged his own system of 
values, people among whom his wisdom was esteemecLand his wit 
comprehended' He remained throughout his long life a spoilt 
child, expecting the universe to arrange itself for Smith s comfort, 
in great and small things alike ® 


®'The three women in his household, Mrs Russell, his sister, Mary, 
the cook and Hammond, sacrificed themselves continually to him 
If eggs came to the house, he had them all Admirers from over- 
seas sent him a steady succession of food parcels Only leavings 
went to the others He took these things as a right' 
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One of Smith s aphorisms runs Teople say that life is the 
thmg, but I prefer reading Recollections brings home to us that 
it wasn t a matter for choice — ^reading was a daily necessity When 
he was more than usually incapable of conducting his life, he with- 
drew from human contact and took to reading as to a drug On 
one such occasion, 'he read straight ahead through a large part of 
the Dictionary of National Biography Being apparently 
incapable of living in the real w^orld, Smith seems to have spent 
most of his non-working hours in make-believe, playing not always 
pleasant ]okes on other people He enjoyed the pleasures of 
Schadenfreude to an immoderate extent Childish, too, it seems, 
was his minor cult of obscenity, which took on a pathetic note as 
his mind decayed Towards the end, 1 want*, he said dreamily, 
'to be old and gay and obscene* Mr Gathorne-Hardy writes 
'He had neither the robust baw^diness of the public school or the 
pubhc house, nor quite the unhealthy, evasive, dirty mind of the 
sex-starved (I cannot assert with authority that Logan died a 
virgin — ^though the fact, if proved, would not surprise me But 
he^did not seem to me dangerously repressed — I was never afraid 
that he*d get himself into trouble in the park ) No — ^apart from 
the classical and familiar sort of impropnety that none but the 
mealy-mouthed eschew — ^Logan*s naughty stones frequently took 
the form of enormous, and, I am sure, quite unreal fantasies about 
the private life of actual people* 

The list of childish traits to be found illustrated in Recollections 
IS long the collecting of old books merely to raise envy in friends 
who coveted without being able to procure copies, boasting m 
company, the naive admiration of fashionable or titled people 
L P Smith was evidently so very much less distinguished a person 
than the eminent members of the 'set* to which he can claim to 
have belonged that his mterest for the sociologist is limited he is 
an extreme case what is overt and central in his predicament 
appears fitfully and as it were on the underside of the greater 
figures But it appears there nevertheless, this unhealthy streak, 
and the signs of it would no doubt be more abundant if we had 
similarly outspoken 'Recollections*, by qualified observers, of the 
lives of James, Edith Wharton, Santayana, Adams, and Berenson 


^®E Marsh in A Number of People cites a mild example (m a letter 
from Smith) 'I was mordmately solaced to find that you had 
detected a ,Qiispnnt of Chapman*s owm We are all human, and 
those of us whose pasts are spotted and pimpled with mispnnts 
delight m derelictions of this kmd m the supposedly impeccable 
But you point out his slip with great kindness, and I do not thmk 
that it IS on this account that he has taken to his bed* 

^Except, perhaps, as providmg further illustration of the theme 
of these remarks, Janet Adam Smith’s Henry James and Robert 
Louts Stevenson must be dismissed as a piece of unrequired book- 
making It IS an attempt to treat the two figures as of the same 
order of ment— and there is, it must be admitted, excuse enough 
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Mr Gathorne-Hardy was obliged by his sense of loyalty to the 
facts to devote the greater part of his book to the ugly breakdown 
which ended in insanity Before taking leave of L P Smith, I 
should like to recall that he is the author of Words and Idioms, 
a book that for many years to come will prove useful to students 
interested in a use of words quite different from that exhibited in 


on James's side In all his writings on Stevenson, James never 
came near 'placing' his friend There is no echo of Stevenson's 
own self-criticism 'My skill deserts me, such as it is or was It 
was a very little dose of inspiration, and a pret^ little trick of 
style, long lost, improved by the most heroic indusmy I cannot 
take myself seriously, as an artist the limitations are so obvious' 
Instead James's pen provided, as each work of Stevenson's 
appeared material for the most extravagant blurbs' 'For the 
said Catnona so reeks and hums with genius that there is no refuge 
for the desperate reader but in straightforward prostration If 
it hadn t been for Catnona we couldn't this year [1893] have held 
up our head It had been long, before that, since any •decent 
sentence was turned in English' James makes it clear that for 
him Stevenson 'before all things is a wnter with a style' and 
he evidently also appreciated him as a rare critic of style 'I can't 
(spiritually) afford not to put the book under the eye of the sole 
and single Anglo-Saxon capable of perceiving — though he may care 
for little else in it — how well it is written' (Stevenson countered 
with extravagant praise for Roderick Hudson but confessed, 'I 
can't bear The Portrait of a Lady*, and in 1892 wrote, ‘I am now 
reduced [for reading] to two of my contemporanes, you and Bar- 
r e' ) But it was after Stevenson's death that James expounded the 
grounds for his effusive 'I love so 3^ our divine prose’ In a long 
review of Letters to His Family and Friends, published in 1900 and 
repnnted m Notes on Novelists, James singled out for praise 'a 
passage so richly charged with imagination as that in which the 
young lover recalls her as he has first seen and desired her, seated 
at grey of evening on an old tomb in the moorland, and unco«i- 
sciously making him think, by her scrap of song, both of his 
mother who sang it and whom he has lost, and 

"of their common ancestors now dead, of their rude wars com- 
posed their weapons buried with them, and of th^e strange 
changelings, their descendants, who Imgered a little m their 
places and would soon be gone also, and perhaps sung of by 
others at the gloammg hour By one of the unconscious arts of 
tenderness the two women were enshnned together in his memory 
Tears, m that hour of sensibility, came mto his eyes indifferently 
at the thought of either and the girl, from being somethmg 
merely bright and shapely, was caught up mto the zone of thmgs 
serious as life and death and his dead mother So that, in all 
ways and on either side. Fate played his game artfully with this 
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poor pair of children The generations were prepared, the pangs 
were made ready, before the curtam rose on the dark drama” 

'It IS not a tribute that Stevenson would have appreciated, but 
I may not forbear notmg how closely such a page recalls many 
another m the tenderest manner of Pierre Lott There would not, 
compared, be a pm to choose between them’ 


